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ford Glgin and {ody Gloin 


21 JEWELS 19 JEWELS 


Starred as the High School Senior 
in the SAMUEL GOLDWYN production 


Lord and Lady Elgins are priced from $67.50 to $5,000. Elgin DeLuxe fam 
$45.00 to $67.50. Orher Elgins as low as $29.75, including the Federal Taw” 


| BN 


ELIMINATES 99% OF ALL REPAIRS 
DUE TO STEEL MAINSPRING FAILURES 


ELGIN. Zi fore 


17 JEWEL ¢ 


*Made of “Elgiloy” metal. Patent pending 


| give it in greater measure when your graduation gift is an Elgin. For your loved one 
will be thrilled to wear one of these watches that are so highly praised by America’s “‘best-dressed.” 
Superb performance is always part of the extra value in every Elgin... performance assured by such 
technical achievements as the DuraPower Mainspring. It eliminates 99% of all repairs due to steel 
mainspring failures ...is the most dependable power for accurate timekeeping ever put into a watch! 
Top all this with the fact that more people want an Elgin than any other watch and your graduation 


gift-seeking becomes easy to finish... just see your jeweler for the style-honored new Elgin Watches. 
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THE FARM e 
EXCHANGE ) Finest 





Helpful hints for 
saving time, work and money 
around the farm. 


sTOP WORRYING ABOUT 
pWOUTS hot weather 
pases blowout hazards, but 


ou can avoid worry by 





jipping your tires with 
LIFEGUARDS Goodvear’s 
ime-proved safety tube that 





oa blowout as harmless as a slow leak. 

LIFEGUARD ’s reserve air chamber keeps tire from 
psing after a blowout—bholds your car eafely 
the road. 


WHY COUNT SHEEP when 


| —at terms you 
Eevean stiee'? Phen \. \Y : : ; can’t afford to miss! 


wper-comfortable foamed 
latex pillows, made by Good- 
year, give head and shoulders 
restful support that invites 


lik slop. Won't crush down or buckle up; never Le don’t have to wait until your present equip your car with smoother-safer-easier- 


gt hot or sticky because AIRFOAM is ecelf-venti- e e *y: S . 3 . 
lating. At bedding and department stores. tires wear out to enjoy the extra comfort, riding Super-Cushions—and ask him about 


extra safety, extra-long mileage of Goodyear’s easy-pay terms on the balance. 
MAKE HOUSEWORK ° to ’ > 
“ee Hilla, famous Super-Cushion—the world’s most r — 
Se nennentate. Aru ~! lar] , Yes, you can put Super-Cushions on your 
jpreads and window cur- = ES 3 uli w-press > > 2 

tains made of Goodyear = War, -. pepe Sagewrenne re present wheels. And be sure to specify them 
VINYLFILM — the plastic P a i . 
liisle thet focle like oilk. 2° Your Goodyear dealer will buy the unused on your new car for the greatest riding satis- 


VINYLFILM comes in beau ~*'<<i mileage in your present tires. So let him faction you’ve ever known. 
tifully printed patterns. It is fadeproof, stainproof; 5 


deans with a whisk of a damp cloth—saves washing. 


Sold at variety and department stores. 
Te usar gh SUPER JCUSH ION by GOODS YEAR 


WORK your best buy is = 
Goodyear’s STYLE MH 
SANITARY HOSE. Its white 
tubber cover is highly resist- 





ant to animal fats and acids. ©. 
h is sturdily reinf i o— FY 
y reinforced with LJ 
three plies of strong fabric to hold hot and cold O-P-E-N | 
water under top pressure. Long outlasts ordinary i n W i | 
: C-E-N-T-E-R : 


hose in dairy work. 


20% to 25% more miles 


HOW TO PREVENT RUST p Ca. gives tractors 
~ —at no extra cost 


you can keep your farm 
machines, silo, windmill and ’ 
other exposed metalwork free ¥ greater pull 
from rust by painting with a — : It’s Goodyear’s Hi-Miler 
ee a } | ine 
cio vocte pad Oe a throughout —with flatter, 
ove eer tougher tread that delivers 
up to 25% longer mileage 
than present standard 
tires—plus better 
non-skid traction! 


Because the straight, husky 
lugs on Goodyear’s 
Super-Sure-Grip come closer 
PLIOLITE S-5 enamels are sold at good paint and together at the shoulder, 
hardware stores. they hold the soil in a wedge 
grip that gives “the greatest 

° e ° pull on earth.” Farm 
experience proves it! a ; 
If a nearby dealer does not handle ' HI-MILER RIB 

these Goodyear products, send a post- SUPER-SURE-GRIP , f k f all si 
card to Goodyear, Sales Promotion TRACTOR TIRES or trucks of all sizes 
Dept., Akron 16, Ohio, for name of 
one who does. 


Tesistance to moisture, farm acids, oil and grease. 








Super-Cushion, Super-Sure-Grip, Hi-Miler, LifeGuard, Airfoam, Pliolite- 
T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOOD, YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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IN YOUR PHILCO REFRIGERATOR 


See the magnificent new 1950 Philco refrigerators at your 
dealer's now... luxury equipped from 7 to 14% cubic feet. 
You'll see true zero-zone, full-width, built-in freezers — fully 
adjustable shelves — the new Quick Chiller. ..and many 
other exclusive Philco features. At prices that make Philco 
America’s top refrigerator value. 

























IN YOUR PHILCO 
HOME FREEZER 


From 4 to 30 cubic feet — 140 to 1050 pounds 
food capacity — chest models and uprights — tem- 
peratures as low as 15° below zero for sharp 
freezing —frozen storage at scientifically approved 
zero-zone temperatures, The greatest value in 
home freezers today. 















IN YOUR PHILCO ELECTRIC RANGE 


Smokeless broiling at'last with the sensational new Philco 
“Broil-Under-Glass” Electric Range. No soot, no smoke, 





no stain! Two superb ovens—fully automatic Banquet and 
Thrift Oven. Deluxe automatic controls cook entire meals 
automatically, 
for 1950. 


See all the great Philco Electric Ranges 


Here's your greatest value in 3-speed radio- phonograph. 
Plays all records, all sizes, all speeds fully automati- 
cally. Philco Super-Tone Reproducer gives finest tone 
ever achieved from recorded music. With new Philco 
supersensitive AM radio, In beautiful Mahogany veneer 
cabinet. Philco model 1718. 
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What a thrifty truck 


this stand-out Studebaker is! 


Designed right for farm work! Saves gas! Cuts other costs! 


LL over the nation, farmers with Stude- 

baker trucks are getting an exception- 

al amount of mileage out of every gallon 
of gasoline they buy. 

They’re cashing in to the full on the out- 
ahead efficiency of Studebaker’s modernly 
designed Econ-o-miser and Power-Plus 
engines. 

Find out how you, too, can cut your 
hauling costs with a Studebaker truck, not 
only this year, but for years to come. 


Exclusive! Automatic overdrive! 
All Studebaker 4-ton and 34-ton trucks 
now have an exclusive thrift advancement 


ail 






New convenience for the driver! 


Studebaker’s low cab floor frees you from strenu- 
ous climbing. Foot-controlled floor ventilators. 
Adjusto-Air seat cushion. Big-visibility windshield 
and windows. Safety steps are fully enclosed in- 
side doors. Tight-gripping rotary door latches. 


to offer you—gas-saving automatic over- 
drive transmission. It’s extra cost—but it 
Starts paying its way right away in extra 
savings. 

Stop in at any Studebaker dealer’s show- 
room and get first-hand proof of what 
Studebaker trucks could do for you with 
their extra pulling power—extra staying 
power—extra earning power. A fine choice 
of sizes and wheelbases. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Noted for low cost operation 


© 1950, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U. 8, Aj 





""Lift-the-hood”’ accessibility! 
Wide-opening hood and close-set front fenders 
bring engine, ignition, and instrument panel wiring 
within easy arm’s reach. No standing on a box, 
No stooping under the dash. You can make adjust- 
ments quickly both on the road and at home. 
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TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRY’’, SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 
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Albert White, silo construction expert, says: 


“T roll my ciga 











ITS PA. WITH ME 
FOR GRAND, RICH- 
TASTING CIGARETTES — 
AND PRINCE ALBERTS 


CRIMP CUT SURE a 


MAKES FOR EASIER { 
ROLLING ! 


HER 
THAN ANY OT 
TOBACCO 


THE CHOICE, MILD TOBACCO selected for use in crimp cut Prince 
Albert holds in the paper for faster, easier rolling of firm, 
neat cigarettes. And the humidor-top handy pocket tin locks 
in P.A.’s freshness and -rich-tasting flavor. 


rettes 

























South Carolina 


Anderson—F or 
two proofs of live- 
stock progress: 1) 
its llth annual 
spring show and 
sale, 240 head of 
cattle bringing 
$31,416, and 2) its 
newly organized 


DHIA functioning. 


Colleton—F or 
striking example of 
profitable grazing: 
F.C. Walker grazed 
33 head of cattle 
on 14 fescue-clover 


month’s 





F fi . 
We Honor | se: 


These 26 
Carolinas-Virginia 
Counties 


For reasons given, we 
are proud to list the 
following 26 progres- 
sive counties on this 


Honor Roll. 


Goochland— 





hogs, sold on dress. 
ing percentage ha. 
sis and “farmers 
well pleased with 
prices’. . . 145 beef 
calves consigned ty 
feeder calf sale~ 
selected according 
to quality. . . . Pr. 
gressive “Young 
Farmers Club” get. 
ting ready for a 
“Feeder Pig Sale” 











Halifax—Fam,. 











acres six weeks and 
sold them—net re- 
turns frém pasture, $120 per acre for 
the six-weeks’ grazing. 


Edgefield—For more evidence of 
gold in grass . . . Holman Walsh, who 
halved his feed bill while increasing 
his milk production from grazing. . . 
L. D. Holmes, who sold 203 grade 
heifers and expects to have an annual 
sale henceforth. 


Greenville—For its new $150,000 
farmers’ curb market which was 
opened to public in mid-April. 
Piedmont District winner in state corn 
contest, C. C. Hawkins, had yield of 
129.6 bushels per acre. 


Lee—For 12 farmers who exceeded 
100 bushels per acre in the corn con- 
test in 1949—with greatly increased 
1950 interest in corn possibilities, close 
spacing, high fertility, etc. 


Marion—For its huge educational 
exhibit March 30-April 1—a_ great 
warehouse packed with farm and 
home equipment, home-manufactured 
products, manufacturing processes of 
farm products, public service displays 
—selling Marion County to the public. 


Union—For working out a cotton 
insect control program that will help 
make materials and equipment avail- 
able. . . . Plans toward an artificial 
breeding association. 


York—For progress in working out 
plans for “York County Stockyard 
Sales, Incorporated,” a cooperative or 
farmer-owned livestock facility — its 
sales barn already well under way. 


Virginia 
Dinwiddie — For big increase in 
Ladino clover acreage — over 1,000 
acres last year and expecting to dou- 
ble this acreage by fall. . . . Farm 
Bureau sponsoring “100-bushels-per- 
acre corn club” with 102 members. 


Henrico — For pasture improve- 
ment club—500 acres improved pas- 
ture seeded last year; plans to seed 
much more this fall. . . . Calfhood vac- 
cination program for control of Bang’s 
disease — calves vaccinated at six to 
eight months clear up at 18 to 24 
months of age. 


Lunenburg and Nottoway — Last 
month we incorrectly credited Lun- 
enburg with progress made in Notto- 
way. We apologize to Nottoway and 
here recognize achievements made in 
Lunenburg: for fine cooperation among 
all agricultural agencies in county—ex- 
tension, vo-ag, home ec, soil conserva- 
tion, FHA, PMA, and veteran-train- 
ing .. . working with a county board 
of agriculture made up of 50 farmers 
and businessmen and ladies. . . . One 
recent cooperative project of all agen- 
cies was a 30-acre loblolly pine seed- 
ling demonstration on six farms, using 
tree-planting machinery and 265 farm- 
ers observing. 


Wythe —F or starting a second 
DHIA with 20 herds of dairy cows 
already under test... . Farm Bureau 
donating a subscription to National 
4-H News for each county 4-H club 
leader and president . . . county cham- 
ber of commerce providing cash prizes 
and sponsoring a baby beef show. 





ers entering corn 
; club and pasture 
improvement program. . . . Successful 
purebred Hereford bull sale with top 
bull bringing $1,000, and all averag. 
ing $388—all bulls locally produced 
and sold to farmers in Halifax and 
nearby counties. 













Lee—For building 30 new Grae 
A dairy barns complete with mik 
rooms and equipment, providing 
stanchions for 313 cows and building 
three new silos—all in the last year, ,. 
organizing the new Lee-Wise DHIA 
.. . Holding two feeder calf sales with 
843 calves selling for $86,739. 







North Carolina 





Alamance — For beginning it 
“Green Pastures” campaign for 1950 
with a county-wide pasture seeding 
demonstration on Paul Cobb’s fam 
with seven machinery dealers demon 
strating their equipment and _ 1,00 
farmers watching. 





Alexander — For a_ county-wit 
livestock school in Taylorsville attend. 
ed by farmers, vocational student 
club members and the various agr- 
cultural agencies to permit the study 
of pastures, livestock production, meat 
processing. 


Carteret—For K. W. Wright, wh 
harvested a profitable crop of 21,00 
crates of radishes on 55 acres of land 
on his coastal farm. New, small 
commercial peach orchards _ started 
along Bogue Sound. 


Catawba—For progressive farmen 
of the St. James community who haw 
pooled their money to buy a “baled 
hay” drier, to insure field-cured hay o 
the finest quality. 


Davidson—For 85 farmers who a 
tended a fence and pasture demo 
stration on the farm of Harry ¢ 
Koontz. . . . C. E. Graham, who sold 
60 head of dairy cows for $15,110 
... Franklin Ward, who owns a fl 
of 14 ewes, the wool from which pays 
for the feed and leaves the lambs as 
net profit. 


Davie—For Leon Baity, who sells 
$60 worth of Grade C milk each tw 
weeks to supplement income from his 
tobacco, using the extra money to buy 
a tractor with equipment; to paint his 





home; to build a pack barn; and to labo 
add other “milk-made” improvements Do: 
on the farm. 0a 
For 

Edgecombe—For work done by & send 


Romaine Howard, who has set 2 
acres wasteland to pine seedlings 1 
the past 12 years. 











Orange—F or the production of red 
clover seed as a cash crop—Enos Blait 
shipping 10,000 pounds for himself 
and_ neighbors. 


Onslow—For Clifton Barbee who 
has installed a small plant to treat pie 
poles with creosote so that local farm 
ers may use the poles for fencing new 
pastures. 


Pitt—For effective soil fumigation 
demonstrations conducted to cont# 
nematode worms on fertile tobacco 
soils, and records kept of tobacco pte 
duction on similar areas treated 4 
not treated. 
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SRONS\ ee TU Ss Can 
to Build These Modern Farm Buildings 


if) — with REYNOLDS /ifefime ALUMINUM 


ade 


@»> 





ling 


la From up and down the farmlands of America, there __ ter, increasing poultry and livestock production. And 
has been a tremendous response to the new building they want Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum because 
plans offered by Reynolds Farm Institute. It’s proof Reynolds offers high-strength roofing and siding in 


is that farmers want these modern, low-cost, work- both smooth and stipple-embossed finish...together 
. saving structures...built with the | with aluminum nails and complete accessories. ..plus 
m modern, low-maintenance, labor- _ half-round or ogee gutters and downspouts. Also 
" saving material: aluminum. aluminum-surfaced roll roofing and easy-to-use, 
efficient reflective insulation. 
ar want al 

‘ commmnenen Fai mers want aluminum because | | 

d. 5-V CRIMP it is rustproof, needs no painting, | Get started with your plans. Mail the coupon. 
: WEATHERBOARD resists fire and vermin...and re- | Meanwhile, see your building supplies dealer. 
j SIDING ; oie ie 

silat aie flects radiant heat so buildings are Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products 

DOWNSPOUTS cooler in summer, warmer in win- _—_ Section, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 





ee 


Plan to Build This Low-Cost Plan to Build this Complete 
MODERN BARN “MACHINERY CENTER” 


= "se 


= | Ee. LP. eee. ee 


ie — 


Build it at half the cost of a conventional barn. It cuts in half the ~~ This new concept in a mechanized operations center can be 





built at half the cost of an ordinary machinery shed. Devel- 
oped by Doane Agricultural Service, detailed plans and 
directions for construction are made available by Reynolds 
Farm Institute. Check coupon for more information, or send 
$5.00 for complete working plans. 


labor of handling feed and livestock. Designed and tested by 
Doane Agricultural Service. For more information check coupon. 
For detailed building plans, supplied by Reynolds Farm Institute, 
send $5.00 with coupon. 


























Reynolds also serves the farmer with Aluminum Cable (ACSR) Portable 
Irrigation Pipe, Siphon Tubes, Paint Pigment and Freezer Foil. 








REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, Box 1800, Louisville 1, Ky. 






I 
Please send me [] FREE 8-page catalog of Aluminum Farm Building Products | 
] FREE “Aluminum Adaptor Plan’’  [_] FREE literature on Machinery Center I 
(] FREE literature on Labor-saving Barn | 
[J | enclose $5.00 (check, cash or MO) for full set of Doane Pole-Frame Barn 
plans 
C1] I enclose $5.00 (check, cash or MO) for full set of Machinery Center plans 
| 
| 
| 
J 










OSS ae a ee a ee 










Reynolds Metals Company Addrecs.. a ee ee 
Building Products Section, Louisville 1, Kentucky =  $~Loes oe 
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Never neglect a 
scratched leq 





The tiniest injury can become in- 
fected. Never take a chance! 


Always use BAND-AID*—the only 
adhesive bandage that gives you all 
this protection. 

4 BANDAID | 
Suttons: Sure-stick 
adhesive 







Stay-neat edges 


Super-absorbent 
gauze pad 


Safety-sealed envelopes 
—easy to open 


@ 100% STERILE 


Caution: Not all adhesive band- 
ages are BAND-AID. Only Johnson 
& Johnson makes BAND-AID — 
used by more families and doctors 
than all other brands combined. 


Always look for the 
name on the box 


BAND-AID 


ADHESIVE BANDAGES 


———— 


Fehon 


*BAND-AID MEANS MADE BY 
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Which Is More Sensible? 


I think if publications like yours 
would print various viewpoints, we 
would more readily arrive at the 
truth. I believe that the “no war at 
any price” doctrine among us is one 
of the surest ways to bring war, or 
what is worse—slavery. Stalin is 
bent on world domination and en- 
slavement. There is nothing but 
fear of defeat in war that will stop 
him. Stalin’s plan is to wreck the 
economy of America and he has 
gone a long way. I have very grave 
doubts about the wisdom and safe- 
ty of our loans and gifts to seem- 
ingly friendly nations. Even Britain 
with her Socialism is a questionable 
risk. If we want to save Democ- 
racy and Christianity, we need to 
be sensible rather than sentimental. 

F. L. Pope, 
Rockingham County, Va. 


The Progressive Farmer does not 
believe in “peace at any price.” We 
do believe that it is more “sensible” 
to get all the free nations to agree 
on a peace program and defend it 
rather than have the United States 
try to handle Russia alone. If Sta- 
lin’s plan is to wreck the economy 
of the United States—as it probably 
is—in what other way could he do 
it more surely than by the possibly 
tenfold heavier tax burden that an- 
other six-year world war might sad- 
dle on us? 

Leadership Is Needed 

The “people” are inarticulate ex- 
cept through their leaders. 

World War III is not inevitable. 
The peace can be won. Someone 
or a small group must arise to lead 
out and to speak for the people. 
The peace can be won, but it must 
be based on justice. It can’t be 
won on discriminating tariffs. It 
can't be wor on bigoted, narrow- 
minded nationalism. It can’t be 
won by each nation imposing its 
own selfish will upon the others. 
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It can be won by union of the de- 
mocracies, unrestricted trade, a 
common currency, a properly con- 
stituted court with power to force 
obedience. But leadership is essen- 
tial to bring these ideas into reality. 


The Atlantic Union Committee, 
headed by former Justice Owen J. 
Roberts and others, offers the best 
road to peace, is my opinion. Sena- 
tor Kefauver of Tennessee is urg- 
ing passage of S. C. C. Resolution 
57 now in the Senate. I think it 
should be passed. Maybe the Lord 
will be merciful to us and grant us 
another chance. Let us pray. 
E. S. Edwards, 
Gloucester County, Va. 


Everybody Can Help 

The other night my eight-year- 
old son lifted troubled eyes to mine 
and said, “Mama, if I’m good and 
smart, will they make me go to war 
and kill people when I’m grown?” 
“Let’s hope there will be no more 
wars,” I replied. “But I don’t ever 
want to kill anybody,” he persisted. 

Since then I’ve been thinking— 
thinking what a pity it is that we 
grown-ups have made such a mess 
of our world that a little child can- 
not grow up happily without fear 
that he will be made to go out and 
murder his fellowmen. 

I’m not able to accomplish much, 
but I'm determined to do my bit 
for peace and believe I can help in 


three ways: 1) in my home, 9) j 
teaching the fine young men an; 
women in my Sunday school clas 
3) in talks with my white and 
Negro neighbors. If all the people 
who feel unimportant will wake up 
peace may become a reality, 
Mrs. Kenneth Register 
Lowndes County, Gq 


Mrs. Register’s last sentence 
should be a call to all plain people 
“who feel unimportant.” Every man 
or woman who reads The Progres. 
sive Farmer can help in one or more 
of the three ways Mrs. Register men. 
tions. Write also to your Congress. 
men, Senators, and church leaders, 
as urged on page 122. 


What Do They Mean? 
Many candidates are going 
around denouncing what they call 
“dangerous Socialism,” and are sav. 
ing they intend to stop it, but with. 
out saying just what they mean 
Do they mean such things as rural 
electrification, TVA, price supports 
new hospitals, better roads, rum 
telephones, and guarantee of bank 
deposits that have helped farmers 

so much? We ought to find out. 
A. D.H 
Chatham County, N.C 


North Carolina State Flower 


Aren't you wrong about th 
North Carolina state flower? Isn't 
it the dogwood, not the goldenrod’ 

Mrs. H. W 
Halifax County, N.C 
It is the dogwood. We corrected 


this error in some copies of our May 
issue, but not in all. 





The Editor’s Talk With Readers 


O go along with this month’s 

fishing cover we have a first- 
rate fisherman story in “A Father 
for Judd.”. . . Which reminds us to 
say that if you missed reading eith- 
er “The Sucker Laughs Last” or 
“Don’t Ever Let Pa Down, Dan” 
last month, better turn back and 
read them now. . . . And if you’ve 
ever hung a snake on a limb to 
make it rain, you'll enjoy “Mocca- 
sin Weather” next month. 


In this issue there will be espe- 
cial interest in the late Dr. Tom 
Hutcheson’s story of Bob Williams, 
“a good farmer who puts hands, 
head, and heart into his work”—as 
Dr. Hutcheson wanted all farmers 
to do. (Note the unique plan for 
dividing farm profits.) It was be- 
cause he himself put not only his 
head and hands but also his heart 
into his work that Dr. Tom was so 
universally beloved. . . . We urged 
Dr. Jack Hutcheson to write us 
something about his brother. No 
reader, young or old, man or wom- 
an, should miss his “Dr. Tom 





Hutcheson, Inspiration for Farm 
Boys” on page 34. Somebody in 
each home should read it aloud to 
the whole family. 


It’s a curious fact that man has 
conquered nearly all his big natural 
enemies—wolves, bears, panthers, 
and such like—but our smallest ene- 
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mies—insects and germs—keep us it 
everlasting warfare. On pages 16 
17, we get timely expert advice on 
how to fight insect pests of cotton 
and tobacco. The boll weevil threat 
is especially serious this summet. 
Then on page 107, “Smear the 
Screwworm” tells how to deal with 
the most serious insect threatening 
livestock—the screwworm, the No. 
(Continued on page 109) 


Our Cover 
“Look, Pa, What I Caught” 


EMEMBER our turkey-huntia 
picture last November—father 4 
son together on a turkey hunt? Well, 


J. G. Woods, well known America 


artist who painted that popular cove! 
for us, also painted this month’ 
What’s the story? Well, Saturday 
lunch was hardly eaten before Johnny 
grabbed a fishing pole, a tin can, a0 
some worms, and was off to the,neal- 
est creek bank. Then Dad_himsell 
couldn’t stand it any longer, got ov 
his expensive new fishing tackle and 
fancy bait, feeling rather sorry 1 
Johnny—but the boy caught the big: 
gest fish! All our readers will enjoy 
that result—and we believe Dad his 
self was proud that his son beat him 

Next month’s cover—“Oh, yes, she’ 
from Kentucky”—will show Betty Kil 
gore riding her favorite pony. 
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‘| ,.. Kelvinator 
112 cu. ft. of cold space 


lin a cabinet that fits 
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gres- 

more ° 
“your farm kitchen! 
ders, 

Here’s the answer to your stepped- 
oe . up summer needs for plenty of cold 
“ 77 \\ Ki space and food-keeping dependa- 
rae ig: ' \ | bility, brought to you by Kelvinator, 
oa | , . first with “cold clear to the floor”! 
with- i ALL : if Here’s extra big refrigerated space! 
poco Neoees | 12 cu. ft. of cold in a cabinet that is 
me fa | a marvel of compactness! 
ron! J And here’s extra big freezing ca- 


bank ame v pacity! Kelvinator Frozen Food 
rmets Chests hold up to 80 Ibs., give you 
— fast, sure freezing temperatures to keep you amply sup- 
v.¢ | Plied with ice cubes, favorite frozen foods and desserts! 
ion Dependability—backed by 36 years experience! 
te Yes! Dependability has been Kelvinator’s long suit 
Isnt | through the years! Oldest maker of Electric Refrigeration 
nrod? | forthe home, Kelvinator has meant reliable foodkeeping 
. W.. f for 36 years! 





N.C And there is good reason for this record of faithful, 
. unfailing refrigeration. It’s in every detail of construction 
"|... in the time-proved top quality materials that go into a 
Kelvinator. And it’s in the famous Polarsphere cold- 
making unit, a marvel of precision and efficiency, with 

ample power to fill summer’s stepped-up demands. 
by This year, let summer’s heat catch you prepared with a 


ce on | Kelvinator! See the full line of roomy, beautiful, depend- 
otton | able Kelvinators at your Kelvinator dealer’s. 
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ericad "9 Frozen Food Chest! So important in farm 
cover HH “chen! You can store 42% lbs. of packaged 
onth’s. i "zen foods and ice cubes in Model VM 





Room for bulky containers! Extra-roomy, extra- 
high space for tall bottles, a big cream can, a 
baske’ of eggs. Rust-proof aluminum shelves. 









turday fe fronted. Saves you time at meal-time with And the whole interior is new Titanium- 
ohnny f “en foods right at hand! porcelain . . . 50% more stain-resistant! 
n, and & 
neal & FREE! Beautiful new booklet telling you the many ways 
imself 7 Kelvinator appliances can make your work easier . . . and 
ot out save you money. Write: Dept. JPF, Kelvinator, Division 
) al of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
e 
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This summer \ out slyly of Mure 


dependability, too! 





Flexible storage, too! Removable shelves let you 
adjust space in a jiffy to store big jars, melons, 
a whole ham or turkey. The new, covered 
Handitray of clear Polystyrene, usable on 
any shelf, gives you convenient Moist-Cold. 





only 3114" wide, 2834 deep, 6014" high. It fits your kitchen! 
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Full-width Super Crisper Drawer! Gives you cold, 
extra space in Kelvinator. It keeps over a 
bushel of fruits, vegetables and beverages 
cold and delicious ... same temperature as 
space above. 


LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM. Awarded to ‘'5-Star” 
salesmen of Kelvinator dealers, it is your assurance 





of the highest standard of courteous, helpful service. 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION FOR THE HOME! 
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Security’s Program 
Builds for Heavy 
Production 


Security Growing Mash is especially de- 

















signed for the developing period. Good 
bone structure... correct body size... 
fully developed egg production organs... 
vigor and vitality —these are the character- 
istics you want in your layers. Security 
Growing Mash is scientifically built of 
those ingredients needed to supply the 
proper balance of vitamins, proteins and 
minerals for getting desired results. Ask 
your dealer for Security Growing Mash 
today. Start building for heavy production. 


SECURITY MILLS, INC. 


Knoxville 5, Tenn. 


SECURITY FEEDS help you produce 


MORE 
























WHAT’S NEW 
in Acriculture 


By Eugene Butler 
Vice President and Editor 
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Support Prices and Price Insurance 


There is a growing movement in Washington to base farm price 
supports on price insurance. In this way farmers would, in a large 
measure, pay for their own price support through premiums. The 
program would work about like this: Early in the year farmers want. 
ing price insurance would figure normal production from allotted 
acres and expected production from livestock. This would be mult. 
plied by support prices to get the expected gross receipts for the 
year. The premium would then be figured at say 5 per cent of this 
gross. The farmer would give a note for the amount of the premiux 
to the insurance corporation, payable at the end of the marketing 
season. Premium would be adjusted at the end of the year, accord. 
ing to what production turned out to be. (See page 47, April issue} 


What’s New in Cotton 


1. Marshall Plan funds in two years have financed exports equi 
to about half of one U. S. cotton crop, worth $944 million. This has 
caused an increase in European cotton use to 90 per cent of prewa 

2. It now seems that cotton exports for the year 1949-50 wil 
total 5% million bales. This is about % million bales larger than th 
1948-49 total. Total use in this country is expected to be about Si 
million bales, or nearly a million bales larger than last season. In al 
about 14 million bales are expected to be used during the yex 
With a total supply of nearly 21% million bales, the carry-over net 
Aug. 1 would be 7% million bales. 

3. The 1950 Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Conference will 
held at Stoneville and Greenville, Miss., July 13-15. 


Big News in Little Space 


Washington officials plan to keep soybean and cotton seed suppor 
prices in line with each other. Cotton seed support is expected t 
be about $42.50 a ton. This means a support price of $1.75 a bush 
for soybeans. USDA officials would like to make the soybean sup 
port price lower, but this would put it too far out of line with cotte 
seed at $42.50 a ton. 

Crop prospects as a whole in 1950 are none too good and th 
wheat crop seems likely to be the smallest since 1944. If this years 
crop is short, the Government’s $3 billion stock pile of grains a0 
cotton maw turn out to be good insurance against the possibility ¢ 
shortages. 

In an effort to increase production of seed, and thus give a boot 
to pastures and livestock farming and to soil building, USDA 5 
supporting the price of ryegrass and certain legumes. The supp0 
per 100 pounds is as follows: hairy vetch, $14.70; Willamette a0 
common vetches, $6.57; crimson clover, $16.30; Austrian winte 
peas, $4.42; blue lupine, $4.52; rough peas (Caley or Singletary 
$6; Kobe lespedeza, $12; common ryegrass, $7.34. 

Hybrid garden seed are now being sold. Plants from such see 
are said to be hardier and to give much larger yields. Crops wi" 
hybrid seed include flowers, tomatoes, onions, sweet corn, cucull 
bers, etc. . . . Three radioactive materials, used in field tests " 
1948 and 1949, were found to be neither beneficial nor harmi 


when applied to garden and field crops. . . . USDA will now pa 


shipping costs on 1949 potatoes it acquires under the support pi 
gram and donates for school lunches and certain other purposes. 


Empire cotton introduced by the Georgia Experiment Station ® 





































1944, for the second year in a row, led the leading commercial * 


rieties in average yield, at 59 locations in nine Cotton Belt states. I 


" ; e ~ nth 
averaged 620 pounds lint per acre. Deltapine 15 was second Wi! & 


599 pounds; Coker 100 Wilt, 587 pounds; and Stoneville 2B, 56 
pounds. 

Authorities say that synthetic rubber cannot entirely replace ™ 
tural rubber, even in an emergency. About a fourth of our tol# 
requirement must be natural rubber. 


To encourage dealers in the South (Continued on page 114 
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CUSTOM-MADE 
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BEST protection 











Tests Show Custom-Made Havoline Reduces Ring Wear 
60% to 70% Over Even Good Heavy-Duty Motor Oils 


For tractor, car and truck engines, 
Havoline Motor Oil is custom-made 
to give extra cleaning action and fight 
corrosion, rust, acids, sludge and wear. 

You get easier starting, smoother per- 
formance, more power, more gas-miles, 
better lubrication protection, longer 
engine life and lower upkeep costs. 

Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil 
not only is even better than its famous 
predecessor — it surpasses all Premium 


motor oils. Tests show it is equal to the 
best heavy-duty motor oil and 60% to 
70% better in reducing ring wear than 
a number of well-known heavy-duty 
oils. It is more effective in rust protec- 
tion than any other motor oil. 

Tested and proved in millions of 
miles of driving in all 48 states, 
Custom-Made Havoline is best for 
tractor, truck or car engines. Order 
some today! 








iT PAYS TO 


FARM WITH 


DIVISION OFFICES: Aclanca 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte; Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2. Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Searle 11, Wash. 
Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 


CUSTO 
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Keen farmers and ranchers the country 
over have the vision, know-how and 
ingenuity to tackle their problems and 
solve them with custom-made ma- 
chines that save time, money and 
trouble. 

An outstanding example is Mr. Louis 
Zinke, near Yoakum, Texas, who has 
built this “tree shaker” of 34” pipe and 
an old Havoline Motor Oil drum. It is 
operated by hydraulic power from his 
tractor. Mr. Zinke is shown demon- 
strating his invention, with his son 
Andrew posing in the drum. Like lead- 
ing farmers everywhere, Mr. Zinke has 
found that #t pays to farm with Texaco 
Products. 
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Champions Have Earned 


This Stamp 





of Public Approval 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... 


Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 














Which Plan Do You Favor? 


HERE has been a lot of talk 
about the Brannan Plan. Ex- 
pressed opinions usually have been 
very strongly for it or as strongly 
against it. What, our editors have 
been wanting to know for some 
months, do farmers generally think 
about it? What do farmers really 
want in a farm program anyway? 
So early in the year we resolved 
to find out. In this issue we bring 
to you the first results. Succeeding 


issues will report 
Southern reac- = 
f ; / 
D “A Z 
'M 
AGAINST 
1 


tions to other im- 
Answers to: 





portant farm is- 
sues. Interviewers 
who were express- 
ly told to express 
no opinion of their 
own were given 
questions to ask 
the farmers in 
typical rural communities in 12 
Southern states. 

The survey was designed to get 
the thinking of a fair cross section 
of landowners and tenants (Negroes 
and whites), both low-income and 
high-income farmers. This is not a 
survey of Progressive Farmer read- 
ers, but of all farmers. The results 
represent farm thinking in the 
spring of 1950. Thinking in the fall 
of 1949 may have differed; similar- 
ly, thinking six months hence un- 
doubtedly will not be exactly what 
it was when the survey was made. 
This report represents complete re- 
sults from all but three South At- 
Jantic States. 

The first question asked South- 
ern farmers had to do with price 
supports and crop control. The per- 
centage who favored each of the 
four plans listed was— 

36.5 per cent favored Govern- 
ment buying and storage of farm 
products when the market won't 
take them at or above support 
prices, and holding until they can 
be sold without loss. 

But if the above policy does not 
seem advisable, then Government 
buying and giving away, or selling 
at a lower price, or dumping if 
necessary, of crop surpluses that 
depress the market. 

34 per cent favored Govern- 
ment policies that will move all 
farm products to market, the Gov- 
ernment if necessary making up 





“What do you 
think of the Brannan Plan?” 


difference between market price 
and a fair price to you. 


21 per cent favored Govern. 
ment setting of a farm price before 
you plant or for some period in 
advance for livestock or fruit. 


8.5 per cent favored the drop- 
ping of all price support and crop 
control programs. 

The first choice under Question 
1 is essentially the type of support 
program now in 
effect. Second is 
Mr. Brannan’s 
production pay- 
ment idea. Third 
plan, that of “for- 
ward pricing,” 
has been proposed 
by the Farmers 
Union, some eco- 
nomists, and 
others. It is being used in the Brit- 
ish Isles today. 

Question 2 listed three possible 
bases for parity and asked the voter 
to mark his choice. 














45.5 per cent were for a base 
built on cash income rather than 
prices and generally known as an 
“income support standard.” It 
would seek to maintain cash farm 
income in 1950 on a level with the 
10-year average, 1939-1948. 


38 per cent were for “modern- 
ized parity” as in the new Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. This uses farm 
prices for the most recent 10 years 
as a base plus an allowance for 
wages for hired labor. 


16 per cent were for the 1909- 
1914 formula used from 1933 to 
1949. 


One-half of 1 per cent would 
eliminate all parity bases. 
“Modernized parity” is the base 
for which American Farm Bureau 
has plugged. “Income support stand- 
ard” is Secretary Brannan’s idea. 
Voters were then asked “What 
do you think of the Brannan Plan?” 
51.4 per cent, “I’m against it.” 
47.6 per cent, “I’m for it.” 
1 per cent, “I don't know.” 
Farmers not belonging to any 
farm organization voted for the 
Brannan Plan; Farm Bureau mem- 
bers were against it two to one. This 
will be discussed next month. 


Where the Grass Is Green 


RASSES, not gold, is the basis 

of empire. Civilizations have 
perished because of the lack of it 
and neglect of it. Nations have be- 
come great because of an abun- 
dance of it. It is one of God’s great- 
est gifts to man. ... It is the su- 
preme triumph of the chemistry of 
soil, rain, sun. 

Seeking it, man settled the West. 
The story of grass is the story of 
conflict, whole chapters of its his- 
tory written in blood. 

Grass is earth’s natural cover. 
When this panoply disappeared, 





the good earth is exposed to the 
ravages of wind and rain. The soil 
becomes lifeless and all life sup- 
ported by the soil perishes. Grass 
for our people has meant sorrow, 
despair, exultation. Grass is tri- 
umph and tragedy. 

A sea of grass is beauty and 
utility. A million delicate roots 
clutching the soil, holding it in 
place, nurturing it. A milljon blades 
of grass bespeaking a bountiful 
land, the well-being of the people 
who are of the land. —J. H. Peebles 
in Arizona Highways. 
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: Yes. Father knows best! Good coffee—Maxwell House coffee— 
Wonderful in ? 


Instant form too! can do so much to relieve the tension of the hurried moment... can mean 







so much in relaxation and refreshment. There’s such special satisfaction 
in every cup of this fragrant, flavorful coffee—and there’s a 

reason. It’s the Maxwell House recipe, the one and only recipe for that 
wonderful “Good to the Last Drop” flavor. A recipe that insists 

upon certain fine coffees, blended a certain way to bring you the most 
coffee-drinking pleasure. No wonder more people buy and enjoy 


Maxwell House than any other brand in the world! 


Products of General Foods 


*% TUNE IN ...“Father Knows Best”... delightful family comedy 
starring Robert Young ... NBC, Thursday nights 








ll House...the one coffee with that ‘Good to the Last Drop” flavor! XUN 
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Take Your Choice of the CHAMPIONS... 


HEIN THEY’RE BOTH 


Se Firestone 


FG 
S39"! The NEW and ADVANCED OPEN CENTER 


™ 


Ae). * The ONE and ONLY TRACTION CENTER 


ou know the soil conditions on your farm better than Open Center tire with twin Punch Protectors for longer 
anyone else and, therefore, are most competent to judge _ body life. 
which type of tractor tire will do the best job for you. It may If you prefer a Traction Center tire there is only one... 
be that you have found that an open center tire does your the patented Traction Center Firestone Champion. There are 
work best... or, you may favor a traction center for the 2,000,000 in use today and thousands of farmers the nation 


: : ri or ty ire. y it to 
same reason. You make the choice. You can get a Champion over will have no other type of tire. They have proved 


2a? ‘ ; , their own satisfaction. 
performer in either tread design because Firestone builds both. : > , 
’ Open Center or Traction Center? Again we say buy one 


The new and advanced Firestone Curved Bar Open Center —_ of the Champions. They’re both made by Firestone. Remember 
is the only tire made with Power-Arc traction bars, tapered you don’t have to shop around . . . call or see your Firestone 
and curved for maximum pulling power ... with flared bar Dealer or Store. They have both. 
openings, with no mud pockets at the shoulder . . . the only Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


ALWAYS BUY TIRES BUILT BY FIRESTONE, THE 
ORIGINATOR OF THE FIRST PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE 


















President R. Frank Poole makes a 
better balanced state and agriculture 
the supreme aim of Clemson College. 
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Administration Building, beautiful Clemson 
campus hold warm spot in hearts of thou- 
sands of alumni serving agriculture, industry. 


“Balance Agriculture With Industry, 
Balance Crops With Livestock” Is 


istoric Clemson’s 
Fighting Slogan 


By WILLIAM D. POE 


The intense state-patriotism of Cal- 
houn, the eager, questing scientific 
spirit of Thomas G. Clemson, and the 
militant, everlasting “go-forward” 
quality of Ben Tillman—all these in- 
spire Clemson College in its unceasing 
service to South Carolina and its farm- 
ers. Next month: the Story of VPI. 


its obligation to serve the people of South 

Carolina. It has a fascinating history and 
its warm spirit of friendliness and cooperation is 
shared by students, faculty, and alumni. This spirit 
has made Clemson a great driving force in South 
Carolina agricultural progress. Our great goal is to 
help develop a state balanced between agriculture 
and industry—and an agriculture balanced between 
crops and livestock.” 

It was President R. Frank Poole talking. And he 
put into a few words the essential character of this 
great Land-Grant college which has served South 
Carolina farmers and industry since 1893. 


"Cis btes is a college deeply conscious of 


“We emphasize quality rather than quantity in 
our scholastic work,” Dr. Poole continued. “We 
count direct service to farm people and other South 
Carolina citizens as of even more value than build- 
ing a great graduate school. In the recent postwar 
years we could have reached an enrollment of 8,000 
students. But to uphold our high standards, we en- 
tolled only about 3,300—approximately the same 
humber we have now.” 

Dr. Poole’s statement of policy would doubtless 
have won a hearty round of applause from the col- 
lege’s founder, Thomas G. Clemson. When the 


Civil War broke out, he was in Washington serv- 
ing as “Secretary of Agricultural Affairs,” (a post 
corresponding to the present “Secretary of Agri- 
culture”), but resigned this post to aid the Con- 
federacy. 

Son-in-law of John C. Calhoun, South Carolina’s 
most famous statesman, Clemson fought for the 
establishment of a South Carolina agricultural col- 
lege almost from the end of the Civil War until his 
death in 1888. In his will he left the former Cal- 
houn estate, “Fort Hill,” comprising 814 acres of 
land, and other assets totaling about $80,000, to 
the State of South Carolina for establishing an agri- 
cultural college. But there was doubt about the 
validity of his will—and grave concern whether it 
would be desirable for the legislature to accept 
Clemson’s bequest under the terms provided. 


Here one of the most colorful figures in South 
Carolina’s history took over. “Pitchfork Ben” Till- 
man had himself long advocated an agricultural 
college. He had consulted with Thomas Clemson 
about it and was one of seven trustees named in 
Clemson’s will to direct the affairs of the college 
when founded. These seven trustees were to serve 
for life and to name (Continued on page 104) 


Sleek beef cattle on lush pasture at Clemson sym- 
bolize South Carolina’s livestock progress which 
is being spearheaded by the agricultural college. 
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Extension Director D. W. Watkins, left, and Dr. 
H. P. Cooper, experiment station director and dean 
of agriculture. These two veteran leaders are 


guiding South Carolina’s agricultural progress. 
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“Long Hall,” agricultural building from which 
Clemson’s threefold agricultural program of teach- 
ing, research, and extension is directed. This build- 
ing was named in honor of Dr. W. W. Long, 
beloved extension director from 1913 to 1934. 
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Dusting cotton with this tractor rig speeds up work and does a good job. With equipment and poisons ready, growers can begin treatment when squaring begins. 


T is believed that 1949 was the worst weevil 
De: in 25 years in North Carolina. In some 

communities where no control measures were 
applied or weather interfered with treatment little 
cotton was made. The boll weevil took the full 
share. 

Sometimes the owner could not furnish equip- 
ment nor materials and other times the renter 
would not cooperate. Weather 
factors entered into the picture, 
too. Rainy weather delayed ap- 
plications and favored weevil de- 
velopment. Other farm activity 
interfered in many cases. Many 
growers failed to begin in time 
and did not have materials or 
equipment ready. In many cases 
airplane operators were rushed 
in after the damage was at its 
peak and, as a result, the treatments were ineffec- 
tive. All in all, it was a bad year. 





Mr. Jones 


Boll Weevil Can Be Controlled 


A careful study has been made of control efforts. 
Growers who followed a well timed control pro- 
gram and used recommended insecticides pro- 
duced on the average a bale of cotton per acre. 
From five to seven applications were made in sev- 
eral counties at a cost of from $10 to $15 per acre 
for the season for materials and cost of treatment. 
This was done in Scotland County, N. C., where 
weevils are bad almost every season. 

Scotland County Agent E. O. McMahan has 
worked very closely with his farmers for several 
years in a cotton production program. He has ob- 
tained excellent cooperation from his local leaders, 
bankers, dealers, ginners, and farmers. It is esti- 
mated that at least 70 to 75 per cent of the cotton 
farmers in the county used insecticides. Some 33 
farmers were entered in a 5-acre cotton production 





North Carolina lost some $32 million and South Carolina nearly $50 million 
from boll weevil and other insect damage last year. Here we give you the North 
Carolina cotton insect control recommendations for 1950. You better start now. 


Fluecured tobacco insects cost growers millions of dollars every year. ... Due 
to the recent mild winter, insect damage of almost all kinds is expected to be 
more serious this year. Here Mr. Jones tells how to recognize and control these 
insects. He also gives you some important safety rules to remember and follow. 


By GEORGE D. JONES, Extension Entomologist, N. C. State College 


contest in his county. The average production per 
acre was 522 pounds lint for all, and the top five 
contestants produced an average of about 725 
pounds per acre. Untreated fields were severely 
damaged and produced on the average less than 
200 pounds per acre. Keep in mind that the seed, 
fertilizer, and labor cost was almost the same and 
that the man who lost his crop to the boll weevil 
was really in a bad way. Many producers will need 
extra credit at the bank. Acreage reduction and no 
crop has made conditions bad in many places. 


How Successful Growers Did It 

The North Carolina agricultural extension pro- 
gram for 1950 is based largely on the good results 
of 1949. Many growers in practically all cotton 
counties used insecticides with fair to good results 
in spite of difficulties. In fact, there were some 300 
tons of materials used in the state. Those who suc- 
cessfully fought the weevil and won out applied 
two or three early applications, depending on in- 
festation the previous year and the number of adult 
weevils seen on plants, and followed with two or 
three applications as soon as the second brood or 


migrating weevils appeared. The first application 


began during mid-June at the time of squaring. 
Two and three additional applications followed at 
weekly intervals in the southern counties and later 
ones were put on beginning about Aug. 1 at five- 
day intervals. Surveys were made during the sea- 
son and weekly information was broadcast by the 
State College and county agents regarding seasonal 
developments. 


Here’s What To Do This Year 


Contact your county agent or state experiment 
station immediately in case you do not have your 
own state recommendations. In North Carolina, 
the following suggestions are being made to grow- 
ers in all counties: 


1. Get equipment ready. 
2. Secure insecticides immediately—(If you haven't 
already done so)—enough for at least one or two appli- 
cations. This is especially necessary in the southern 
counties where the boll weevil is a factor in cotton 
production each season. Preparedness is of first im- 
portance. Decide now about the owner and share- 
cropper responsibilities. 

3. Plan to begin treatment when squaring begins 
and make two to three applications at weekly inter- 
vals. This was about June 12 in the southern counties 
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during 1949. Growers in all parts of the state who 
had severe damage last season should plan to make 
voce early applications. Growers who had no weevil 
; and are reasonably sure that the irfestation 
may not be serious until late July, when the migration 
takes place, may delay treatment and begin it only 
when 10 per cent of the squares are found punctured. 

4, Work with your neighbors, perhaps exchanging 
equipment, and plan to get entire community or coun- 
) carry out a complete program. 
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5, Study weekly survey data and reports. 
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For boll weevil, you may make your choice of 

these three insecticides: 

a) 3 per cent gamma BHC (technical grade benzene 
hexachloride containing 3 per cent of the gamma 
isomer) plus 5 per cent DDT. 

b) 20 per cent toxaphene. 

c) 10 per cent chlordane plus 5 per cent DDT (ex- 
perimental results of this mixture have been vari- 
able . . . quite effective in some areas). 


Application: Where weevils are a problem each 
year, make three applications, 6-8 pounds per acre, 
at five- to seven-day intervals starting when squar- 
ing begins; watch conditions and if infestation rises 
to 10 per cent, make two or three additional ap- 
plications using 10-15 pounds per acre at five-day 
intervals. On land where Irish potatoes, tobacco, 
or peanuts will follow cotton the next year use toxa- 


phene or chlordane because BHC may leave a resi- 
due in soil and be taken up by the following crop. 


For Other Insects 
For insects other than boll weevils the following 
remedies are recommended: 
1. For aphids (plant lice) use 3 per cent gamma 
BHC plus 5 per cent DDT. 
Application: Apply 10 pounds per acre, at five-day 
intervals, for heavy infestation. Usually one applica- 


romptly: 


tion will bring pests under control. May need to be 
applied very early. Treatment for boll weevil should 
hold population in check. 

2. For thrips, fleahoppers, and plant bugs, use your 
choice: 

a) 3 per cent gamma BHC plus 5 per cent DDT 

b) 20 per cent toxaphene 

c) 5 per cent DDT 

Application: Apply 10 pounds per acre, as neces- 
sary (control usually achieved when dusting for other 
insects). 7 

3. For bollworm, use either of these: 

a) 3 per cent gamma BHC plus 5 per cent DDT 

b) 20 per cent toxaphene 

Application: Apply 8 to 10 pounds per acre at 5-day 
intervals when four to five worms are found per 100 
terminals. 

4. For red spider, apply sulphur at the rate of 20 
pounds per acre in case of outbreak (control usually 
achieved where sulphur is included with BHC, toxa- 
phene, or chlordane). 


, Many farmers devise their own spraying or dusting rig. Here is a 
homemade, one-horse sprayer with 














two low and two high nozzles. 
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5. For leafworm use either: 
a) 3 per cent gamma BHC plus 5 per cent DDT 
b) 20 per cent toxaphene 
Application: Apply 10 pounds per acre, as neces- 
sary (control usually achieved when dusting for other 
insects). 


Get Ready To Make War on Bugs 

The above materials have given good results 
when properly used and were the ones used 
throughout the state in 1949. Some growers may 
want to mop their cotton with the calcium arsenate- 
molasses mixture. Size of acreage and labor situa- 
tion will be factors. It is suggested that treatments 
be applied early if you have a boll weevil problem. 

Indications are that cotton growers in North 
Carolina will do something about the boll weevil. 
It is doubtful if the cold weather has done much 
harm since records indicate that the pest is not 
killed until the temperature reaches about 10 de- 
grees F. Every county is planning meetings, and 
discussions on equipment and materials. Much 
planning is being done early and if other factors 
permit, Mr. Boll Weevil will have less profits for his 
share in 1950. Get in touch with your county agent 
and State College for reports on developments and 
county plans. 

Editor’s Note.—Every North Carolina cotton farmer 
who doesn’t already have it should write the N. C. 
Agricultural Extension Service, State College Station, 
Raleigh, for Extension Circular No. 345. To readers 


who ask, “How about calcium arsenate?” the bulletin 
give this information: 


“Calcium arsenate cannot be used in many parts of 
the state because of light soils. Mopping the plants 
with molasses-calcium arsenate mixture as a presquare 
insect control program requires too much labor to justi- 
fy use. More effective insecticides are available now. 
They will kill by contact as well as when eaten.” 


o * *K Bo 


HE tobacco grower must be on the lookout 

for insect damage from the time plants come 

up in the plantbed until time of harvest. In 
my last article I dealt with insects which may attack 
newly set plants. Some of these are likely to appear 
only during late spring. Six or eight pests may ap- 
pear during the summer months. Common ques- 
tions about the more important insects are an- 
swered as follows: 


s 


What insect eats “pinholes” in tobacco? 

Flea-beetles (or flea “bugs”) are small, blackish 
insects which jump when disturbed. They eat out 
small holes in the leaves and may seriously harm 
the plants from the time they are set out, and 
throughout the summer. Good control can be ob- 
tained by using any one of several poisons. Sprays 
or dusts should be very effective if applied thor- 
oughly. Good coverage is essential. Cryolite, or a 
lead arsenate-paris green mixture will be satisfac- 
tory to use. (See discussion on hornworm control 
for dilution and rate of application since the same 
treatment will also control hornworms.) 


How do you control aphids? 

Aphids (or plant lice) are small, greenish, sap- 
sucking pests which may be seen in large numbers 
on the leaves. In many cases, infestations are 
spotted in tobacco fields. Spot treatment with a 
spray or a dust may be followed depending on 
available equipment. Aphids, while numerous in 
many fields, were not generally serious in North 
Carolina during 1949. Rotenone and nicotine sul- 
phate dusts and sprays are only partially effective 
against these pests. It is suggested that growers 
watch the plants carefully and discuss treatment 
with their local county agent before control opera- 
tions are planned. TEPP (tetraethyl pyrophos- 
phate) and parathion are two new materials which 
have been found quite effective. Both of these 
products may be used as a spray or a dust and both 
must be handled with extreme care and according 
to directions found on all labels. 

What are the main precautions to take in 
handling TEPP and parathion? 

Each product will vary as to concentration and 
users should follow (Continued on page 106) 
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Mrs. Raymond Leedy (daughter) cares for 600 
laying hens. She collects eggs several times daily. 










Part of pruning crew. Note thinning for sunshine. 
Pruning and thinning are two very important jobs. 











Aerial view of picturesque Williams farm. Note excellent farmstead layout, beautifully kept apple and 
peach orchards, and convenient arrangement of buildings. This is a complete and prosperous operation. 
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By T. B. HUTCHESON 
Late Dean of Agriculture, VPI 


p 
Read the last sentence of this remark- 
able article, one of the last ever writ- 
ten by Virginia’s beloved Tom Hutch- 
eson. Then let’s consider all the “five 
secrets of success” Dr. Hutcheson 
wished to recommend to all other 
farmers . . . and especially the six- 
member “R. G. Williams Farms’? fam- 
ily partnership in force since 1945. 


R. Liberty Hyde Bailey, of Cornell Univer- 
D sity, once said that the requirements of a 
good farmer are at least four as follows: 

1. The ability to make a full and comfortable living 
from the land. 

2. To rear a family carefully and well. 

8. To be of good service to the community. 

4. To leave the farm more productive than it was 
when he took it. 

I have been watching R. G. Williams and his 
farm for many years, and am convinced that he 
measures up to Dr. Bailey’s four-point test. Bob 
Williams is a good farmer. 

The Williams farms are located on U. S. Route 
11 in Wythe County, Va., about 8 miles west of 
Wytheville. Lands in the limestone-soil sections 
of southwest Virginia have always been relatively 
high-priced, due 1) partly to their natural produc- 
tivity, and 2) partly to the fact: that beef cattle 
production has required relatively large acreage 
for an economic unit of operation. These facts 
have made landowners reluctant to reduce their 
acreage by sales to others. Frequently it has been 


facetiously said, “The only ways to acquire a farm 
in southwest Virginia are through marriage or in- 
heritance!” Bob Williams has almost, though not 
quite, proved the exception to this rule. 

Before actually going into farming as a business 
of his own, he had bought 20 acres of land, with 
a loan of $4,000, while he continued work with his 
foster father. Most of this loan had been paid of 
when his foster father died in 
1917, willing him 100 acres of 
additional land with a debt en- 
cumbrance of $6,000. 

With this nucleus of 120 acres 
at the age of 30 years, he has in- 
creased his acreage as land and 
money became available, until 
now, at age 62, the Williams 
farms contain 800 acres, well 
equipped with buildings, farm 
machinery, and livestock, all in a high state of pro- 
ductivity and free of debt. Owing to the gradual 
acquisition of lands, ownership is secured by 20 
separate deeds. The interesting part of the whole 
situation is that the farm, and all that is on it, have 
been paid for out of the earnings of the farm. Says 
Mr. Williams, “I started with nothing, and except 
for a four months’ period when I worked on the 
railroad, all that I have ever had has come from 
the land.” 

When asked, “How have you accomplished s0 
much?” he attributed his success to five major 
farm management methods. 

No. 1 among these he placed “hard work.” Each 
member of the family, he says, has had his or her 
responsibilities and worked hard at the job. To 
verify this, when Mrs. Williams brought in de 
licious refreshments of cider and doughnuts, she 
remarked that she still got up at 4:30 each mort- 
ing to start breakfast, and that Bob was out soon 
after, checking the temperatures in his apple stor 
age houses and organizing the work for the day. 





Dr. Hutcheson 


However, life has not all been a grind. Time 
is taken out each year for family vacations. Sum- 
mer trips to various. (Continued on page 112) 


Wythe County Agent Paul E. Bird and Mr. Wil 
liams analyze farm records. Records are valuable, 
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The South Looks Ahead 


The South outstripped the nation in gains in the 10 years between 1940 and 


1950, as Dr. Chapman reported so effectively last month. Now he asks us 


to look ahead with him into the next 10 years. The reasons why it should 


be another decade of great Southern progress are important to all of us. 


E have just completed the most prosperous 

decade in the nation’s history. In the last 

year of the 10-year period, the average 
American citizen had $4 to spend, invest, or save— 
in addition to the cost of living—for every $1 he 
had in the first year. 

But what of the future? 

Outlook for the nation, and 
especially for the South, appears 
to be very bright in the years 
ahead. 

Personal incomes in the na- 
tion will be higher in 1950 than 
in 1949. : 

Immense amounts of money 
will be available for spending. 
In addition to the earnings of 
about 60 million workers, there will be other bil- 
lions of dollars released—for instance, almost $3 
billions in GI insurance dividends. More than a 
billion dollars’ worth of United States Savings 
Bonds will mature. 


Deon Chapman 


During the decade beginning this year, more 
than $50 billion worth of U. S. Savings Bonds will 
be converted into cash; if spent or invested, this 
vast sum will add to the nation’s prosperity. 


The nation will continue to grow. More than 
2,600,000 babies were born last year. 

Building construction, at its highest peak—in 

terms of new houses—at the close of 1949, will 
continue at a very high level, especially in the 
South. 
! New factories will be established, many of them 
in the South. In his predictions for the future, 
Drew Pearson, well known newspaper writer, 
says, “In the new decade, the land below Mason 
and Dixon’s line will be transformed into a beehive 
of industrial activity.” 

Perhaps one of the most important growth fac- 
tors in the future progress of the nation is the 
available output of electric energy. In this factor, 


= South’s second newsprint plant, making paper from pine, went into production early in 1950 at Coosa Pines, Ala. This is a night view of the plant’s chemical 
Vision. In the South today, more than 50,000 plants employ 2,750,000 workers. More than a million new factory jobs have been added in the last decade. 





By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 
Associate Dean, College of Agriculture, 


University of Georgia 


as in so many others, the several sections of the 
South lead the nation. 

A Power Survey, published recently by the 
Edison Electric Institute, New York, gives facts 
concerning the increasing percentage of electric 
energy to be generated in each region or section 
of the nation in the years immediately ahead; the 
report is based upon projects already planned or 
under construction. For this year and the two 
following, leadership of the South is indicated in 
the figures given: 

1950: United States, 6.2 per 
cent; Southeast, 8.8 per cent; South 
Central States (including Texas), 
12.2 per cent. Among the eight 
regions of the nation, the South 
Central ranks first. 

1951: USA, 6 per cent; South- 
east, 8.8; South Central, 8.4 per 
cent. Among regions of the nation, 
the Southeast ranks first, South 
Central, second. 

1952: USA, 5.8; Southeast, 7.3; 
South Central, 7.2. Among regions 
of the nation, the Southeast again 
ranks first, and the South Central 
again ranks second. 

These percentage gains, based 
upon new steam plants and hy- 
droelectric projects already under 
construction mean, of course, 
that in the years just ahead, the 
South will have more added 
power for farms and factories 
than any other region. 

But how will farmers fare in 
1950 and later? 

The Department of Agricul- 
ture says that cash farm incomes 








For every $1 that Southern farmers earned from livestock and 
livestock products in 1940, they made $4.11 eight years later. 
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for the nation will be 10 per cent lower this year 
than in 1949. But the decrease will not be evenly 
distributed among farmers, or among sections. 

Farmers who have used a part of their earnings 
during recent years to establish balanced systems 
of farming and increase working capital, including 
extra land—and, if needed, livestock, fences, farm 
machinery, and improved pastures on the basis of 
all-year grazing—will probably have incomes as 
high or higher than they have had in the past. 

Because of high nonfarm employment and 
wages, large Government spending, and an in- 
creasing population, there can be no over-all de- 
cline in food sales during the next few years. In 
this class of farm products, because Southern cities 
are growing faster than those in other sections of 
the nation, farmers of the South have their greatest 
opportunities for increasing sales and incomes. 

The outlook for some of the basic cash crops is 
not good, but in spite of this fact there are many 
bright spots in the South’s prospects for 1950, 
including the following: 

Cotton should bring higher net profits per acre in 
the Southeast. 

Corn acreagé will be increased sharply; favorable 
weather will bring higher yields and production. 

Tobacco growers seem assured of high prices per 
pound for the next few years by present allotment 
methods and support prices. Although foreign com- 
petition may gradually reduce exports, this will at least 
be gradual. American (Continued on page 110) 
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What Are Our Most Urgent Farm Problems? 


ARLY in May all our Progressive Farmer 

editors from all over the South came together 
to consider what the most urgent farm problems 
are and how The Progressive Farmer can best 
help farmers work them out. Here’s about how 
our discussions added up. 





Suppose you tell us what you Ey 
think. - - 2 

“Of course our greatest op- =" ays es 
portunity,” urged Editor WET ate pe 





Clarence Poe, “is to help the 
great host of wide-awake farmers who no longer 
depend on crops alone, but are turning istead to 
real Two-Armed Farming — crops plus livestock. 
This not only means two big sources of income in- 
stead of one, but it means having profit-making 
farm work 12 months in the year instead of six 
months.” 

“And to make livestock pay, three more cam- 
paigns must be pushed—1) for more and _ better 
pastures, 2) for bigger corn and grain sorghum 
crops, and 3) more small grain,” rightly urged 
Editor Eugene Butler, whose famous father Dr. 
Tait Butler was for 30 years one of the South’s 
foremost crusaders for more livestock and better 
pastures—a man who declared that our Cotton 
Belt could have as good pastures as the North, 
long before other authorities would agree. 

“Fortunately, these three campaigns are going 
magnificently,” said Joe Elliott. “The problem of 


feed production seems much nearer licked than 
the problem of livestock diseases. Farmers ur- 
gently need much more information on that sub- 
ject, and we ought to supply it.” 

“Yes,” said Roy Sellers, “and livestock produc- 
tion shows 10 times more progress than livestock 
marketing—grading, shipping, selling, financing, 
etc. There’s another opportunity for service.” 

“Cutting down farm production costs,” said 
Bill LaRue, “comes mighty near being the special 
No. 1 problem in 1950. Authorities say our total 
expenses in 1950 will be more than American 
farmers received in total farm income any year 
before 1943.” 

“Right,” said another. “And doesn’t that mean 
that it is again time to stress live-at-home farming— 
beginning with Major Niven’s year-round gardens 
and plenty of milk, meat, and fruit to reduce 
grocery bills?” 

“Machinery rightly handled is greatly cutting 
production costs,” urged Editor W. C. Lassetter. 
“But machinery is expensive and there are too 
many heavy losses because it is not properly used, 
cared for, and stored. And, of course, in saving 
labor, it reduces farm employment. We need more 
rural industries to take up the slack.” 

“We must give more attention to our timber 
crop,” another observed. “No farmer will sell his 
cotton, tobacco, or corn for half its worth—but 


many a farmer ignorantly sells his timber for half 
its worth. No farmer would let somebody burn up 
half his wheat or cotton crop, but many a farme 
lets somebody destroy half his timber values. Np 






farmer is content with half a stand of cotton—byt 
many a farmer will go for years with half a stand 
of timber. About fires? We've 

bs Acer got to hand out some stiff jail 
Ny i sentences to fools who start fires” 
| ne ris So much for some of the prob. 
aL ps ~ lems we listed. As for the bes 
way to lick them, there was one 

opinion in which we all agreed, 

“In working on all these problems,” concluded 
Managing Editor Nunn, “we can never move fast 
until we get all agricultural agencies to cooperate 
in setting up community and county programs. 
Farm and home agents, vo-ag teachers, PMA, SCS. 
FHA, Farm Bureau and Grange leaders—all these 
must join in doing two things. They must 1) join 
in setting up programs and 2) then find among 
the farm men and women themselves the leader. 
ship and enthusiasm necessary for making thes 
programs succeed.” 


Suppose you tell us what other farm problem 
we ought to have recognized. And tell us, too, if 
we were not right in these two conclusions about 
successful agricultural strategy: 1) Farm people 
cannot get proper programs set up without exper 
leadership. 2) These experts can never get thes 
programs executed unless they throw the major 
responsibility for leadership on plain farm men 
and women back in the local communities. 





Made Grass His Friend 


MASTER Farmer H. G. Ashcraft came in to see 
us the other day. 

“I used to grow cotton,” he said. “One day I 
came home from the field and said to my wife, 
“All my life 've been working myself to death try- 
ing to kill grass, making it my enemy—and it just 
grows in spite of me. I believe the time has come 
to make grass my friend, and encourage it instead 
of fighting it.’” 

From that time on he turned profitably to dairy- 
ing and to more grass and better grasses, of course 
—orchardgrass, bluegrass, ryegrass, Ladino clover, 
lespedeza—not scrub grass, but purebred grass, we 
might say. “The South is a great grass country,” he 
says, “if we will give it half as much attention as we 
give to row crops.” But for successful dairying, he 
reminds us, “One must love cows. You can teach a 
boy to plow and he can make cotton. But for dairy 
work, he must not only have the knowledge, but 
love cows.” Here is where 4-H and FFA work help 
so much. The boy who grows up caring for a calf 
learns to love cows. 


The Voter’s First Duty 


IT all too often happens that a fist-shaking, loud- 
talking, belligerent leader, ready to try blood and 
iron in any dispute, is called “patriotic.” But is 
not the real patriot the man who wants to try all 
peaceful means to save his country from the 
slaughter and ruin of war? Let’s consider what 
General Bradley says about war and General 
Eisenhower about peace efforts. See page 122. 
Other sections of the United States do not fully 
know the high cost of war. But the South knows. 
And we know how foolish were those fire-eating 





Southerners who rushed the South into a ruinous 
four-year war that they expected to be only a 
90-day skirmish. 

It is not patriotic just to let Russia have her 
way. But neither is it patriotic for America to com- 
mit suicide by the war route in order to check 
Russia. The patriotic thing is to get all nations 
1) to join us in efforts to control the Hydrogen 
Bomb, etc., and 2) to join us in seeing to it that 
Russia strictly obeys the rules. That is what Sena- 
tors McMahon and Tydings are trying to get done. 

In all primaries and in all elections now we 
should first of all ask ourselves, “Which candidate— 
by reason of his record and his character—should 
be able to do most to prevent World War III and 
help get all nations united for permanent world 
peace?” This is not only the first duty of Christians, 
but of all patriotic men and women. 


Boll Weevil Year? Could Be 


AS this is written, the boll weevil is holding its 
threat over the allocated cotton acres of the South. 
Present boll weevil population indicates that if the 
Lord and the people don’t work mighty close to- 
gether, 1950 may be a serious boll weevil year. 
Plenty of hot, dry weather at the right time would 
be of tremendous help. Strict use of approved 
poisons will be imperative. The USDA makes the 
following report on boll weevil survival in North 
Carolina and South Carolina: 

An average of nearly 8,000 live weevils per acre 
were found in eight South Carolina counties . . . nearly 
twice as many as any previous record. The average 
was over 11,000 weevils per acre in Darlington, Flor- 
ence, and Laurens counties. In North Carolina, the 
winter carry-over of weevils was also extremely high. 
An average of nearly 7,000 weevils per acre were 
found in seven counties of that state. In Scotland 


county, live weevils were found at the rate of 15,972 
per acre ready to move in on cotton fields. 


Hats Off to VPI, Clemson, 
and State College 
NOBODY can estimate the amount of good work 


done by the three agricultural colleges in our tert- 
tory—VPI, Clemson, and N. C. State. 





Maybe we've been taking these colleges to 
much for granted. Every now and then we should 
check up and see just how much they are doing 
and how fast they are growing. Here in North 
Carolina we have often expressed the opinion that 
State College will eventually have more students 
than any other college or university in North Caro- 
lina. Why? Simply because there are a dozen 
liberal arts colleges in the state, but only one tech 
nical college—only one college to train young met 
for success as farmers and as farm and industrial 
leaders. By the same reasoning VPI and Clemson 
should lead their states in enrollrnent. 

In the case of State College we at first feared 
that consolidation might handicap it. But Pres: 
dent Graham and Chancellor Harrelson not onl 
got all engineering work consolidated there, but 
made it a No. 1 aim to get money for so raising 
salaries in teaching, research, and extension as t0 
give us the best “farmers college” North Carolina 
has ever had. In South Carolina Clemson has 
made similar steady progress year after year, 4 
we are reporting this month. Clemson has neve! 
before been so well equipped to carry out Pres: 
dent Poole’s declared ideal for South Carolina 
progress—“To balance agriculture with industry 
and balance crops with livestock.” 

Next month look for the inspiring story of how 
VPI has also served the grand old commonwealth 
to whose progress it is dedicated. 
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OUTPULELS other 


leading brands 
-+.gives you more power, more traction! 


HIS new B. F. Goodrich open center tread is 

based on an entirely new design principle. The 
husky Power-Curve cleats are spaced according to a 
special mathematical formula so as to give maximum 
cleaning. A really clean tire gives more traction. Too, 
the special “‘“check-mark” cleat acts as a brace, gives 
the cleat a hard-pointed nose which stands rigid and 
digs in; again, more traction. Power-Curve cleats are 
high at the shoulders and high at tread center, the 
vital traction zone. BFG cleats are higher in the center 
than those of the other two leading tires! 


Power-Curve lasts longer 


- +. gives you up to a year more wear! 








BFG Power-Curve tires give long wear even 
when you use your tractor on roads or paved 
highways. 


You get longer wear from new Power-Curve tires be- 
cause the curve in each cleat makes it stand rigid — 
prevents bending and scrubbing on hard surfaces. 
BFG tractor tires have always been famous for long 
wear. Now, you get even more wear. There’s more 
rubber in the tread. Sidewalls are reinforced. Many 
farmers will get as much as an extra year of wear! 


See for yourself... 


.--.-compare the 3 leaders before you buy! 


Examine the tread designs of the 3 leading tractor tires. 
ave the chance, watch all rform! You'l 

a fs Pe This open center tread stays clean. High uf yee wine Se = os bah “ ' . “y a wi l 

; eee cleats are specially shaped to dig deep... see Way POWSE-\_UEVS outpullec and outwore 
sree ee and pull! other makes in hundreds of tests throughout the 
country. The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 






You'll save with BFG tires on your car, too! 












The picture at left shows what happens with the cord in most tires. Cross-threads tie cords together 
Causing them to bunch up in one place, leave gaps in other places. BFG tires have cords that work 
together in unison—like the center picture. BFG Silvertowns have no cross-threads; each cord is 
Perfectly spaced and surrounded with rubber. Rythmic flexing cords share the wear, cushion impact 
and absorb road shock—give you Rythm Ride. Many farmers, like the man at right, find they can 
count on thousands of bonus miles from BFG! 


















OW that North Carolina farmers are grow- 

ing two blades of grass where one grew 

before and two ears of corn where one grew 
before, we are facing the problem of their most 
profitable use. Our recent boom in acre yields of 
corn reached a record crop of 75 million bushels 
last year. Adding to corn 11 million bushels oats, 
8 million bushels wheat, 4 million bushels soy- 
beans and other grains, we ‘had a 100 million- 
bushel grain crop to handle. 

Farmers have been wrestling with several im- 
portant problems in connection with the farm use 
and marketing of these 1949 crops—especially in 
the Coastal Plain area. It is estimated that some 
$10 million has been lost because of lack of good 
marketing facilities on some 20 million bushels of 
surplus corn that changed hands during the past 
season. Recognizing these problems, the North 
Carolina State Department of Agriculture has 
launched a progressive two-pronged program to 
1) help increase livestock on farms, and 2) prog 
vide better marketing facilities for the surplus 
grain not consumed on the farm. So we asked 
Mr. John A. Winfield, director of the marketing 
division, to tell us what is being done to meet 
these needs. Since Dr. J. B. Cotner is in charge 
of grain marketing and Paul L. Fletcher is in 
charge of livestock marketing, these two specialists 
were also interviewed. Here are the questions we 
asked and their answers. 


“Tell us about the farm storage situation,” we 
asked. 





Blount-Midyette Company grain elevator, Washington, N. C., with 80,000-bushel storage capacity. More elevators are needed 
in Coastal Plain area. At right are State Department of Agriculture marketing men interviewed by Editor LaRue for this story. 


Me 
John A. Winfield 





Paul L. Fletcher 


Marketing is becoming the farmer’s biggest problem. .. . 


Here North Carolina marketing experts tell about important 


steps being taken to give better grain and livestock market- 


ing services in this state... . Similar reports of marketing 


progress in South Carolina and Virginia will appear soon. 


By WM. C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 


“We do not have enough nor good enough 
storage facilities on our farms to take care of our 
grain crop—especially corn,” replied Mr. Winfield. 
“So what has been happening is that farmers have 
been selling corn from the fields at very low 
prices. Then in spring and summer they buy a 
lot of it back at high prices. Much of this grain 
goes out of the state to be processed before it is 
brought back. Thus the farmer pays high freight 
rates both ways, plus other costs.” 

“What are the requirements of good farm stor- 
age for corn?” 

“Corn is safest when stored in the ear on the 
farm,” spoke up Dr. Cotner. “If properly stored, 
it doesn’t need artificial drying.” But these three 
things he says are necessary: 

1. Must be dry—roof that won’t leak and dry foun- 
dation. Concrete foundations (unless waterproofed) 





won't do because they absorb moisture from the 
ground and transfer it to corn. 

2. Must be well ventilated. The higher the mois- 
ture, the more important is ventilation; but the more 
the ventilation, the more difficult to fumigate. 

3. Must be ratproof. Rats and mice destroy thou- 
sands of bushels every year. This loss can be pre- 
vented by building them out. 

“What's being done about the 25 million bushels 
corn that are sold?” 

“We need to join with the State Experiment 
Station and Extension Service to improve the 
quality of our corn,” continued Dr. Cotner. “This 
is basic and must be done before we can hope to 
have the best corn either for market or home use. 
Marketing corn, he says, involves three steps that 
need to be taken to insure good quality: 

1. Right variety of seed. Use only adapted 
hybrids or varieties recommended by the North 
Carolina Experiment Station. 

2. Proper harvesting. Corn should be harvested 
from field when as dry as possible. Don’t throw 
it on the ground because 1) it picks up more 
moisture from the wet (Continued on page 113) 
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- From Southeast Asia comes 90% of all the world’s supply 
of what key agricultural product? 


« What can be made into soft, luxurious cushions and mat- 
tresses that practically never wear out? 


« What is the chief source of income for millions of families 
in Malaya? 


ing a road surface last longer and cuts down skidding? 


- What major agricultural product is completely unsubsidized 


Q. What, when mixed with asphalt, shows real promise of mak- 
and uncontrolled in its production? 


- What material, when used to make tires, saves on gasoline 
consumption because of less road resistance? 


: There’s only one answer... it’s... 
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Natural Rubber Bureau 
1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Nature and Science Serving Mankind 
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WRITE to the Natural Rubber Bureau for information 
about natural rubber and its uses. Current booklets include 
“Stretching Highway Dollars with RUBBER ROADS”, 
“Convert to Comfort with LATEX FOAM”, and a gen- 
eral fact-booklet called “‘Natural Rubber—~And YOU”. 
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South Carolina farmers are learning bet- 


ter methods of handling all crops—more 


poisoning for cotton . . . more nitrogen 
and better cultivation for corn... and 
“improvement thinning”? of forests in- 


stead of old ruinous take-all slaughter. 


OUTH Carolina is waging the most intensive boll weevil 
fight this year in all its history. 

Experiment and experience have shown that we now 
have powerful poisons that will control the boll weevil if used 
right. Last year poisoning saved a pretty good crop of cotton 
from the boll weevil, but an unusually wet August caused boll 
rot to come in and largely nullify the gain. 
Many folks thought that poison failed them 
when this was not the case. 

In the past, poisoning has been largely 
by dusting. But this year the new low-gal- 
lonage spraying will likely see considerable 
use. Spraying equipment, especially for the 
medium to small farmer, has been a problem, 
Commercial engineers have worked with 
those of Clemson in devising various sorts 
of spray rigs for attachment to cultivators, 
and even one-row planters and fertilizer distributors, so that 
the spraying job might be done along with the other opera- 
tions. In these cases, the power for operating the pump comes 
from the traction wheels of the implement. Schools have been 
held for county agents, agriculture teachers, and local black- 
smiths, with an eve to getting this equipment made locally 





Mr. Eleozer 


and in farm shops. 

Since spraying can be done in the daytime and at the same 
time as cultivation, and since experiments prove it to be as 
effective as dust, a lot of spraying may be done this year. 

“Corn is largely a product of nitrogen and water,” says Dr. 
H. P. Cooper, director of the Clemson Experiment Station. 
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By D. W. WATKINS, Director, S. C. Extension Service 


F the farmer’s “Seven Steps for Profitable Cotton Produc- 

tion,” four are already attended to for this year. Two 
more very important steps are now upon us, or just ahead: 1) 
cultivation, 2) insect and disease control. 

About No. 1, frequent shallow cultivation with a weeder 
or other labor saving tool to keep down grass before it gains 
headway is the thing to do. If thinning isn’t 
already done, leave plenty of stalks. Three 
stalks every 8 to 10 inches in 3-foot rows 
have proved best, beyond a doubt, by 25 
years of cotton contest farm experience. If 
we are lucky enough this year to get a full 
stand of cotton, why ruin the stand by chop- 
ping out too much of it? 

As for cotton insects, we expect the largest 
overwinter survival of weevils in history. To 
fight the weevil and other cotton insects, or 
leave it all to “Old Man Weather’—that’s the big question 
right now. Last vear as late as mid-June many feared that 
soil-damage from using organic poisons would make it better 
to quit using them entirely. This year we know that these 
poisons increased yields in the 5-acre cotton contest by 196 





Mr. 


Watkins 





M. ELEAZER, Clemson Information Specialist 


There is not much we can do about the water, until irrigatig, 
comes. But we can do something about that nitrogen, Th 
“new way” of growing corn just won’t work out without plent. 
ful fertility, especially nitrogen. And where we supply plen 
of that, it seems to help out with water. For corn with plen 
of nitrogen seems to stand drouth better. 

Most of our nitrogen for corn still comes in a bag. But farp. 
ers in southern South Carolina are finding a cheaper soury 
elsewhere. They are using blue lupines to get it from the ai 
Many thousand acres of that winter legume made fine growth 
and were turned under the past spring. County Agent Sears 
of Allendale tells me they have made 100-bushel-to-the-ac; 
corn with no nitrogen sidedressing—just what the luxurioy 
lupines added. And in Hampton County, County Agent 
Thompson says that ordinary side applications make no jp 
pression on corn where big growths of lupines have beg 
turned under. 

But as good as this air nitrogen is, still most of our farme 
will have to look to the sack for their needed nitrogen wit 
which to make the most from this year’s cornfields. And afte 
we put everything else there in an attempt to make an ew 
nomical crop of corn, we can’t afford to leave out the mi 
essential for making it that’s in our power to supply—nitroga 
And let’s cultivate shallow and lay by early. : 

On a cold, windy day in early April, the agricultural age 
cies of Union County held a community field day in foresn 
Over 200 white and colored farmers attended. They show¢ 
everything from tree planting to selective cutting. 

In a part of the woodland there they had taken out 
worth of stumpage per acre in sawtimber and pulpwood, le 
ing an exact amount of the best trees to grow on there unt: 
better conditions since the other came out. 

“Selective cutting” or “improvement thinning,” they calli 
And, folks, that’s the way to farm your woods. All too often¥ 
slaughter them when we go in there for anything. That ws 
the old way. The new way makes of the woods a growitt 
thing, from which we can harvest successive crops that # 
not a lifetime apart. The old way was to leave wasteland afte 
a cut was made. Now the woods look better when an impr: 
ment cutting or a sensible harvest is made. 
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pounds lint per acre. We know that whole communities pr0f 
ed from using organic poisons on a community-wide bas 
With normal seasons it will pay better this year to poison the 
weevil over whole counties organized to reach every fart 
before the damage is done. 

Start poisoning when the first square is set. This progra® 
calls for forethought and planning by farmers and business i 
terests together. Many growers who used credit have be 
warned to take home 25 pounds of poison per acre on t 
truck with the fertilizer, and many of them have done i 
Everybody realizes that equipment and poison materials 
not be made available in large amounts on short notice. Fu 
thermore, the application of the new organics that are reco! 
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mended is not a job for a sidewalk farmer. Somebody must £& 


friendly with Messrs. “Alertness” and “Knowledge” and ¢% 
them out to every cotton patch, or the boll weevil will m*§ 
a fool out of poor old man “Hard Work” out there by hims 
Business interests and farm leaders should help see that eitlé 
custom poisoning or individual poisoning is arranged for eve" 
cotton farm that wants it. In some counties that has be# 
done. The problem when custom poisoning is done is to 
it done right. 
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MISTAKES 
| Have Made 


\ccidental drowning will take 
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ee Re 


s ther farm needs. 


ammer.... Many a farmer will 
fil to control boll weevils. ... 
4nd you may also profit from 


3 other mistakes reported here. 


URING the severe boll weevil 

infestation of 1949, I failed to 
combat these pests in my cotton 
cop because frequent rains inter- 
fered. My cottonfields produced the 
lightest yield I have ever grown. 
One neighbor who applied calcium 
ysenate and toxaphene at four- or 
fve-day intervals grew more cotton 
on 25 acres than was produced on 
125 nearby acres of cotton where 
no effort was made to check the 
boll weevil attacks. I learned in the 
most expensive way this lesson I 
shall never forget—that cotton pests 
must be combatted when they at- 
tack if a profitable crop is to be 


U. R. J., Arkansas. 


grown. 


I almost drowned at a school 


swimming party because everyone 


was laughing and pretending to 


down. I found myself sinking in | 


many a life in the South this | 








deep water after a few successful | 


beginner’s strokes. 


The lifeguard | 


was sitting directly above me, but | 
I would have drowned if a friend | 


hadn't remembered I really couldn't 


swim and told him I wasn't pre- | 


tending. 


C. B. J., Texas. 


Marrying a man I had known | 


only four months was my greatest 


mistake. My mother and sister tried | 
to persuade me to wait until I could | 
find out whether or not he was a | 
man of honor, but I did not listen | 


tothem. I soon found out he was 
a drunkard, exceedingly jealous, 
and had no respect for the virtue 
and modesty of women. My life 
was wrecked. Eventually he left 
me for another woman five months 
before my little daughter was born. 


Mrs. J. H. W., Florida. 

I went swimming in a danger- 
ous creek with some neighbors last 
summer. None of us was a good 


swimmer. We had a boat, but no | 
paddles é gee 
paddles and no rope. One of my 


friends, age 13, drowned. 


A. C. J., Georgia. 


Leaving an electric fan within 
teach of some children was my 
Worst mistake. One of the small 
kids stuck his hand in it. It injured 
the child’s hand very badly, causing 
blood poison. Now I never leave 
4fan on the floor. 

L. G. E., Georgia. 


We failed to insure our to- 


ei. 2 d 
§ acco crop. With harvesttime near, 


wil came and our earliest tobacco 
was badly damaged. If we had 
taken out hail insurance, we would 
lave had money for fertilizer and 
Mrs. M. F., 

Kentucky. 


Editor's Note.—The “Mistake” let- 


tet printed first each month brings the 


2 $3 prize; the next one, $2; 
text, $1.50; others, $1 each. 
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"iTS NEW, TOO!” 


“This farm’s changed. Tractors roll where 
horses used to poke along. Machines are 
handling the heavy work. This telephone’s 
new to me, too. It’s a fine farm tool.” 


The number of rural Bell telephones 
has more than doubled in ten years and more 
are going in all the time. 

Service has improved, too. It’s clearer, 
faster, and more dependable. 


Nine out of ten Bell telephones in rural 
areas are the newer lift-the-receiver type. 
The number of parties on party lines is being 
reduced, and nine out of ten have improved 
ringing, so that each party hears fewer rings. 
These advances are being extended as fast 
as possible. 

Each day is a big and busy day of further 


growth and new development for the 


rural telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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it pays 





Spraying CARROT CROP with Esso Weed Kiiler 35 


to weed the Esso way! 


Esso Weed Killer 35 — is proving a 
great help in vegetable farming in 
eliminating harmful weeds. It is 
being used effectively on carrots, 
celery, parsley, and parsnips; and is 
being tested on other crops. Proved 
by tests at several state farm experi- 
mental stations, this product has 
saved time and work in cultivation 
... produced large and healthy yields 


for great profits! 


At one of America’s largest and most modern petro- 
leum research centers, Esso engineers and technicians 
are constantly seeking ways to make farming easier, 
better, more profitable. New products and methods are 
developed and tested in co-operation with state farm 
experiment stations to meet farming problems. 


ESSO EXTRA MOTOR OIL — 
for Extra engine protection 
... Extra oil economy in 
your car, truck, or tractor. 
ESSOLUBE HD MOTOR OIL — 
just right for heavy-duty 
diesel or gasoline tractor 
and truck engines. Depend- 
able all-weather service 
for rough going. 





ESSO EXTRA GASOLINE — 

gives tremendous power, long 
mileage and high anti-knock 
performance under load! 
ESSO TRACTOR FUEL — for 
“distillate” burning 
tractors. High power, 
smooth efficient operation 
...low flashpoint for 

fast starting. 





! 

| FOR FREE 
ESSO 

FARM NEWS 


Ask your Esso Farm 
Distributor for a free 
subscription to the 
regularly published 
ESSO FARM NEWS 
or write to: Esso 
Farm News, 15 West 
51st Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. 





SEE YOUR ESSO FARM DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 
OF ESSO FARM PRODUCTS 


COMPLETE LINE 


Pon 











You can depend on 


FARM 
PRODUCTS 
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ESSO STANDARD Oli 


COMPANY 














HECK for leaks in 

your farm opera- 
tion that may be rob- 
bing you of profits. It 
is easy for the little 
leaks to creep in. 
Enough of these little 
leaks can mean the 
difference between 
profit and loss. 


1. Make full use of 
catch crops to follow 
oats, Irish potatoes, 
etc. Idle acres mean 
lost dollars. 


2. Keeping mules 
you dont need will 
cost you about $200 a year. 


3. Every pig that gets mashed by 
the old sow is a loss of 140 pounds 
of feed. A pig dying at weaning is 
a loss of 100 pounds more feed. 


4. It takes nine minutes, on the 
average, to milk a cow by hand, 
five minutes with a milking ma- 
chine. For 12 cows, milked twice 
a day, the machine saves over 90 
minutes per day. 


5. Breeding common cows to a 
purebred beef bull instead of a 
scrub bull automatically raises the 
sale price of calves by $10 to $20 
before they are born. 


6. Storing tractor gasoline where 
direct sun rays hit the tank causes 
gum formation. Too much gum in 
the gas will cause sticky intake 
valves, clogged carburetor and 
manifold, and extra repair bills. 


Feed prices will likely continue 
to climb higher, at least until size 
of corn and grain crops is better 
known. Stocking up is still advis- 
able if you have storage and will 
not suffer losses from rats or weevils. 
The high protein prices of last sum- 
mer could possibly be repeated. 


Less Corn Planted 

Corn acreage has been increased 
4 per cent in the South. The Corn 
Belt and the North Central region 
will plant 10 per cent less acreage 
than last year, according to early 
intentions. That will give 6 per cent 
less corn acreage for the nation. 

The abnormally high grain yields 
of last year are not apt to repeat. 
Total production is likely to be 
down “about 10 per cent below the 
big production of last year.” In- 
creasing livestock numbers will add 
to this shortage per animal unit. 

The Argentine corn crop indi- 
cates that more exports will be 
needed from the United States. 


Shortage of feed grains will need 
to be made up with high quality 
hay and pasture. Plan definitely on 
more and better pasture for next 
winter. Get seed at harvest that 
you will need. Get ground ready 
this summer to plant more alfalfa. 


New opportunities for profit by 
feeding hogs and cattle to better 
slaughter finish will result from the 
shifts in feed grain acreage. The 
South, with lush pasture and extra 
grain to be grown this year, can 
step up livestock profits and income 


WHAT’S 
AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 





(Prepared for The Progres- 
sive Farmer monthly by 
Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Inc., America’s largest 
farm management service 
organization, in coopera- 
tion with our editors.) 





by putting on mop 
fat and selling anim} 
ready to butcher, 


Peanut SUP por; 
price will likely}, 
nearly up to last yey, 
level. There have bee, 
rumors that the ny. 
ner type will be di 
counted more severe} 
in price than last yex 
This is not probabl. 
although possible, 


Cotton seed suppor 
prices, to be in liz 
with other oil see 
supports will mea, 
about $42.50 a ton, or $7 under hy 
fall. The Government will suppor 
seed prices by making loans on see} 
stored on the farm, by making loay 
on warehouse-stored seed, by pu. 
chase agreements, and by buyin; 
seed outright. Loans will again }y 
made to farmers to build se¢ 
houses to store cotton seed. 


Less Tobacco Harvested 


Fluecured tobacco remains in ; 
strong competitive position. Wor 
harvest for the 12 months ending 
this June will be down 5 per cer 
from previous year, but still 40 pe 
cent above the 1935-39 average, 


Cattle prices are extremely hig 
to be buying cows and other cat 
to put on pasture now. Missow 
farm economists have sounded ; 
note of warning on present catt 
prices, pointing out that: 

Beef cow numbers are one-thit! 
(37 per cent) above prewar. 

Beef cattle have been abow 
parity now for 11 years and hay 
been farther above parity than: 
most any other commodity. 


Hog prices have made most ¢ 
their postwar adjustment. Co 
sumers now spend 23 cents out ¢ 
each $10 bill for pork, compar 
with 22 cents in 1939-41. Highe 
prices will again come in late Jv 
or August. Plan on getting yo 
hogs in then, before the season 
decline starts dropping the price. 


Keep hogs cool this summer t 
make rapid gains that will put thes 
on the July-August markets. Pr 
vide wallows and shelters. A 20+ 
pound hog may lose as much a! 
pounds a day during hot summe 
weather (98 degrees or above) 
less it can keep cool. 


No Supperts for Poultry 


Turkeys and other poultry, 
the first time since 1941, will x 
have any price supports for 199} 
Eggs will continue to be supporteh 
This means that turkey prices ne 
fall may be lower than in 1% 
Only government buying kept pri 
of last year’s turkey crop from s#% 
ging below support level. 4 


Fall egg prices will again be fs 
vorable, and the high prices show! 
hold up longer than last year. 
chick orders are being cut ba 
sharply. This means less pullets ® 
start laying in late fall and winlé 
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UNCLE SAM TAKES THE CENSUS 


The Census of 1850—just 8 years after our business 
was founded—was the first to include any worth- 
while agricultural statistics. It showed that 85% of 
all Americans lived on farms and there were 4.87 
acres of improved farm land to feed each American. 


live on farms and there are only 3 acres to feed each 
person—YET WE ARE BETTER FED BECAUSE 
WE PRODUCE BETTER. Labor-saving machinery 
—agricultural research—increased livestock produc- 
tion—better animal feeds—have made us the BEST- 


Today, it is estimated that only 19% of Americans FED COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 


The 1950 Census will point the way to further advancement but meanwhile— 


TAKE YOUR OWN CENSUS 


Egg records and milk production charts show the 
trend on YOUR FARM. We'll supply the charts— 
you keep the records. Many leading farmers say their 
egg, milk and meat records are best when they use 


Red Rose Poultry and Dairy Feeds—have you tried 
these quality feeds on your farm? See your Eshelman 
Red Rose Distributor today,or SEND THE COUPON 
—let your census be your guide. 








J IMPORTANT! 











1842 —JOHN W. Cihelman & SONS —1950 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Circleville, O. York, Pa. 
Tampa, Fla. Sanford, N. C. 








Send coupon to 
JOHN W. ESHELMAN & SONS 


Dept. 9, Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send FREE record charts for 
(Poultry ()Dairy []Broilers 
(Check the ones you wish) 












s As f 
faaa 0s? CORLL may 


Your name.................02-5. 
R.F.D. or Street.................. 
City and State............. 







rED & ROSE 








GUARANTEED FEEDS 
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ITH A CASE DRILL 


Long famed for accuracy with wheat and other small grains, Case Seed- 
meter drills bring similar certainty to seeding of bluestem, gramas, love 
grasses, dallis grasses, lespedeza, clovers and other grassland crops. Same 
Seedmeter accuracy is built into grass-seed attachment, for sowing fine 
seeds together with coarse-seeded crops. New low-wheel type includes both 


plain and fertilizer drills. 





Paddle-feed agitator does more 
than prevent bridging of light, 
clinging seeds—it presses seed pos- 
itively to metering rolls, assures uni- 
form flow at desired rate. Also used 
for bearded oats. Extra equipment. 


FAMOUS 


F*: we ae ore a a 1 Fed Aiea ze 
we F Geiver trr 
Lr cy rcp * ee pe _ ¥ 


we Shallow-grooved metering roll meas- 
ures out steady flow of seed. Wide steel ring 
turns with roll, helps feed small seeds accu- 
rately, positively. 


Deep seed pocket cushions seed, han- 

es fragile seeds gently, trashy seeds surely. 

Helps metering roll deliver uniform flow 
along the furrow. 


| Adjustable gate sets to three working 
positions for accurate flow of large, small, 
and fuzzy seed. Drops clear for easy, com- 
plete cleaning. 


d Two driving speeds. Low gear provides 
uniformly light seeding with wide opening. 
Saves seed by sowing surely, accurately—yet 
sparingly. 





Hydraulic control is optional by 
use of mounting parts to take any 
ASAE standard remote hydraulic cyl- 
inder. Provides instant depth adjust- 
ment and quick lift. Rope-controlled 
power lift is standard equipment, 
lifts full height from any depth. 


- 





Let your Case dealer prove Seedmeter accuracy in 
every furrow... with any kind of seed ... at any rate of 







seeding. See him about the size to fit your tractor ... type 
and spacing of furrow openers to suit your soil condi- 
tions. Start now to get more from your seed, your ferti- 
lizer, your time, and your land. Be sure to mail coupon. 


TEAR OUT—PASTE ON PENNY POST CARD 


For illustrated folders, mark machines that interest 
you—write in margin any others you need. Mail 
to J. I. Case Co., Dept. F-67, Racine, Wis. 


0 Seedmeter plain drills 
© Fertilizer grain drills 


© Forage harvester 
© Pick-up baler 








© Centennial tractor plows 0 Disk plows 
NAME 

POSTOFFICE 

RFD. STATE = 















Help Your Newspaper Promote 


A Rededication Pilgrimage 


By James W. Sells 


NATION-WIDE movement to 

rededicate America to the an- 
cient ideas of faith in God and man 
will reach its climax the last Sunday 
in June, when members of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association journey 
to Plymouth Rock for a formal serv- 
ice of recognition. 

The National Editorial] Associa- 
tion, an organization of newspaper 
editors, is asking the churches of 
America to help emphasize “our 
appreciation of merit in strong char- 
acter, thrift, hard work, unselfish 
devotion to public welfare, and fear 
of God—these foundation stones up- 
on which our great country was 
builded—” by holding special serv- 
ices during June. 

The churches of America have al- 
ways leaned upon the newspapers 
for help in promoting and publiciz- 
ing church events. Now is a good 
opportunity for the rural churches 
to cooperate with the editors in pro- 
moting a revival of rededication to 
the ideals which have helped make 
America great. 

A good rural church can do these 
things: 1) Have a special service of 
rededication with your editor as 
speaker. 2) Have a special sermon 
on the meaning of “rededication to 
American principles of. freedom.” 
8) Request all members of your con- 


gregation to listen Sunday, June 25, 
to broadcasts from Plymouth Rock 

Here are some ideas from the first 
Pilgrims which churches should al. 
ways remember: 

Freedom of worship; freedom of 
thought; freedom of speech; free. 
dom of the press; freedom of move. 
ment; tolerance of other men’s 
ideas; intellectual liberty; political 
liberty; worth of the individual 
man; rights of man; right to work: 
right to save; right to compete; free. 
dom against oppression of man: 
freedom from division of society. 


If America is to fulfill the re- 
sponsibility placed upon her these 
days, she can only do so by retum- 
ing to the simple faith of our fathers, 


Church Leaflets 


OU can now get the fourth leaf. 

let, “How To Become a Self- 
Starter,” in the series by Rural 
Church Editor James W. Sells. Send 
10 cents to The Progressive Farm- 
er, in Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, or 
Birmingham. 

The first four leaflets in the series, 
“How To Develop Leaders in the 
Local Church,” may be ordered for 
35 cents. The Church Handbook is 
available for 25 cents. 


Hunting and Fishing 


By Verne E. Davison 


HEN the Soil Conservation 
Service began recommending 

farm fishponds a few years ago, a 
friend remarked: “Verne, you can't 
sell fishponds to thrifty farmers. 
They aren’t lazy enough to fish!” 
I laughed at him then and again 
when I saw a write-up of a cham- 
pion corn grower. One picture 
showed the farmer beside his world 
record yield of 224 bushels corn 
per acre. Another showed him and 
his wife holding fish they caught 
between corn cultivations. Sure, we 
have time to fish—at the right times! 


Fertilized fishponds should be 
as green now as you ever want 
them. A bright tin lid nailed on 
the end of a stick should disappear 
from sight when you hold the lid 
12 inches below the water surface. 
If you can still see it, you need be- 
tween 100 and 200 pounds 8-8-4 
fertilizer (or its equivalent in nitro- 
gen, phosphate, and potash) for 
each acre of pond surface. If an 
application doesn’t green up water 
enough in three or four days, put in 
another dose each week until the 
tin-lid test tells that you have 
reached the correct fertility level. 
This test assures fish of food enough 
to support about 500 pounds of 
bluegills and bass per acre (at least 
400, but probably not over 600 
pounds). Then you need additional 








You’re just too busy if you haven't 


time to try for a string like this. 


fertilizer only when the tin-lid test 
shows water is getting clear enough 
to see 12 inches into it. 


Try target fun during these 
months when there is no game to 
shoot. Your hardware or sporting 
goods store will probably have some 
paper targets. You can also get in- 
structions for making target prac- 
tice improve your aim. The Sport- 
ing Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, 343 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., has 
two little handbooks entitled: 
“More Fun With Your 22 Rifle,” 
and “Aiming for Sport.” They tell 
you how to build a target range and 
give fundamental points to remem- 
ber when shooting. Included are 
safety reminders. These are “good 
stuff” for your youngster, too. 
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FOR ONE-COAT, 
COST, LONG-LIFE 









buy Asphalt-Aluminum Paint or Coating 
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Roof paint or coating that properly combines _ increased summer ¢85 production under aluminum-coated 

asphalt and aluminum has weathering qualities that roofs; dairymen report better milk yield. And in winter alu- 

make it a superior single-coat-application for any minum’s reflectivity works in reverse, reducing fuel costs. So 

waned ae composition oof. ‘The alumigum flakes you get important advantages besides the best buy in roof 
rotection. 

“leaf” on the drying asphalt, forming 4 firm metallic . Warning: All that glitters is not good-wearing Asphalt- 

shield which not only seals out moisture but also Aluminum Roof Paint or Coating. Buy only when you see 


reflects the sun’s rays. an or container. To be sure of the 
This reflection has a double value. First, it protects the manufacturer's high quality, insist on this WARRANTY when 


asphalt base against heat and damaging actinic rays, SO the buying. If you employ a painter, know who he is. 

waterproof asphalt keeps its life for years longer. Second, Reynolds Metals Company, 

this reflection materially reduces hot weather under-roof tem- Pigment Division, 19 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
©1950 REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


this WARRANTY On the c 
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peratures. Poultry raisers report better broiler weight and 
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DELCO-REMY ~~ 
TRACTOR 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 







A Delco-Remy equipped tractor is 
always ready for the job. It starts 
at a touch of the starter button— 
no time wasted, no hand cranking. 










It’s ready to work at night when 
you want to take advantage of a 
break in the weather. Delco-Remy 
electrical equipment provides ¢ 
ample current for tractor lighting. be 










One thing more. When your trac- 
tor is Delco-Remy equipped, you 
know that each electrical unit is 
specially designed and built for 
tractor use .. . built to stand up. 










Delco-Remy is the pioneer and the 
world’s largest manufacturer of 







farm tractor electrical equipment. 








You can get Delco-Remy tractor elec- 
trical equipment on any of these 
tractors: Allis-Chalmers ¢ Avery e 
Caterpillar e Cletrac e John Deere e 
Ferguson e McCormick-Deering e Oli- 
ver e Minneapolis-Moline e Silver King 
















Delco-Remy tractor electrical equipment 
is supplied by the tractor manufacturer. 
Delco-Remy parts and service can be 
obtained through your tractor dealer or 
through United Motors Service stations. 


DELCO-REMY 


PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF TRACTOR ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 








Janie Raises 54 Pigs 


sl tt "hs - > 4 


in Five Litters 


Eagle Rock FFA Chapter officers visit Hampshire sow project of 
Bill McGavock—left to right: Bill; Buddy Leonard, reporter; J. C. 


Parr, secretary; Gordon Noffsinger, vice president; E. T. Robertson, 
adviser; Eugene Wilhelm, treasurer; and C. L. Simmons, president. 


Members of the Eagle Rock 


FFA Chapter point to the suc- 
cess of Bill McGavock in hog 
raising as an example of others 


whose combined efforts won the 
Golden Emblem 


national contest. . 


award in a 


briefly report Bill’s hog project. 


*°PPILL McGavock is a typical 

member of the Gold Emblem 
FFA Chapter of Eagle Rock, Va.,” 
says his vo-ag teacher, E. T. Rob- 
ertson. “He was graduated from 
the Eagle Rock High School in June 
1949 and is now farming with his 
grandfather on a rich river bottom 
208-acre farm. Bill has an _ out- 
standing record in his supervised 
home farm program and was very 
active in all of the local FFA chap- 
ter activities.” 


Young McGavock loves to talk 
farming to anyone that will discuss 
it with him, and when the conver- 
sation starts, it isn’t long before the 
topic is hogs. He can talk for hours 
on his pride and joy, “12 O'clock 
Jane,” a registered Hampshire sow. 
“Janie,” as she is affectionately 
called, was secured from the chap- 
ter sow chain in June 1947. She 
was out of a litter of 13 pigs and 


Here we 


has since demonstrated that she in- 
herited this characteristic as she has 
farrowed 58 and raised 54 pigs in 
five litters. She farrowed and raised 
12 pigs in her first litter and has 
never raised less than 10 per litter. 


Janie has good help. Young 
McGavock practices the improved 
methods he studied in his vocation- 
al agriculture class. Here are three 
important practices he uses: 

1. In fall and winter he keeps his 
sow and litter on a self-feeder, built in 
the school shop, in which he feeds 
corn and ground barley along with 
tankage and a mineral mixture includ- 
ing ground limestone and salt. 


2. Pasture is supplied in the form 
of small grain during winter months. 

3. In summer he feeds very little 
grain as the sow has access to a good 
legume-grass pasture where she runs 
with two of her daughters that have 
been selected to be kept in the herd. 


“Bill always breeds to a regis- 
tered Hampshire boar as he expects 
to sell the sow pigs for breeding 
purposes,” said Mr. Robertson. 
“From his last litter in December 
he sold five registered gilts to two 
local FFA chapters that were start- 
ing sow chains. Bill states that he 
has made $348 over and above feed 
cost from the sale of Janie’s pigs. 
He is a member of the chapter reg- 
istered sow club.” 


Write of Success With Livestock 


ee OW I Succeeded With My 

Livestock or Dairy Project” 
is the title of our new letter contest. 
This time we'd like to put our heads 
together over succeeding with live- 
stock or dairy projects. Tell us just 
how you got started, what your fa- 
vorite breeds are, what you feed 
your cattle, how you became in- 
terested in livestock, how much 
money this project earns for you. 
Project work is not always “a bed 
of roses” so don’t hesitate to tell 
about your mistakes. Tell what 


happened and what you did about 
it. Don’t forget to tell us how you 
trained your calf. 

Send a one-page letter on this 
subject by June 25. Send your let- 
ter to Progressive Youngfolks at the 
Progressive Farmer office nearest 
you: Birmingham, Dallas, Memphis, 
or Raleigh. Prizes of $15, $10, and 
$5 will be awarded the best three 
letters, and $1 each will be given 
for all others printed. Be sure to 
give your name, age, county, and 
address. 
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Ford Model F-5 stake shown is one of over 175 models in the Ford Truck line for ’50. 


"Strong? You bet-and Fords 
strong on economy, too !" 








ve says Paul H. Kuhl 
of Flemington, N. J: 





a “We buy Ford Trucks not only because 

= of their low first cost, but because they 

se save us money in lots of ways,” says Mr. 

ve Kuhl who runs a 175-acre farm and is 

rm president of the Kuhl Poultry Equipment ‘ - 

he Co. “Gas, oil and repair savings, we can smneeemeanites ‘ —_— —_— 

od prove by our books. We save time and “To pull up steep inclines and across fields takes “Our Fords start every time,’”’” Kuhl tells Ford 

ss, worry Neneeme eue Wenie ane on the job von oe power—the kind we get in Ford — the Dealer Emory! arker. Nomatter what the weather, 

: " ° ind that moves big loads in a hurry.”’ Only Ford we’re never late starting —never missa trip ora load. 

gf daily, handling bigger loads faster.” gives you a choice of V-8 or Six, four Engines for Ford Short-Reach Manifolds, Efficient Carburetion 

over 175 Models, 95 horsepower to 145 horsepower, and Loadomatic Ignition give more reliable starting. 





Ford Trucking Costs 
Less Because— 
















ou 
iis 
t- 
he ro 
st 
LAST LONGER 
id 
ee “e @ 
on fi > eo saver! Our Fords save all kinds “We figure Ford Trucks cost less in every way. Using latest registration data on 
to work on the farm. And they save money haulin They’re priced right to begin with and they cost ife ii 
id poultry equipment and wire saamoass for the san” less in the long “a Sartame everywhere are pA 4,592,000 ra = a ee a 
domatic Ignition and light Aluminum Alloy Pis- ing to Ford because Ford Trucks do more per dollar, prove Ford Irucks last longer: 
tons save gas, Demountable Brake Drums save repairs. Ford is making the truck industry’s biggest sales gains! 





XUN 
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TO CURE 


A NEW WAY 





TOBACCO 


Cuts Curing Costs 30 to 50 Percent 





CHEAPER THAN WOOD. “The AMF Jet 
is the only curer I’ve seen that combines 
automatic operation with real economy. 
It cost me less than using wood. I cured 
four barns for an oil cost of only $34.” 

S. L. Coley, Northside, N C. 





TOP PRICES. “I got top prices for the 
tobacco I cured with my AMF Jet. And 
it took less attention than any curer I 
have ever used. Finally, it seems to me to 
be the safest tobacco curer ever made.” 

F. H. Ellington (right), Henderson, N. C. 





Name 


MOST ECONOMICAL. “The AMF Jet 
is the cheapest curer to operate I’ve found 
yet. Last summer I used an average of 
only 80 gallons of oil per cure—and it was 
less expensive, No. 2 oil, at that.” 

Loomis D. Daniels, Wilson. N. C. 





TOP QUALITY. “I don’t think it is pos- 
sible to improve on the quality of the 
tobacco I cured with my AMF Jet Curer. 
It is also the most foolproof method I have 
ever seen, the safest and most economical.” 

W. J. Bowen, Henderson, N. C. 


Cle me 


FREE Boake" 


- and name G%' your nearest Jet Dealer 





Address 


Town 








_. State. 
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To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 


ad in The Progressive Farmer” 


when you place your order. 








MAKE EVERY ACRE 


PAY OFF! 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food 
controlled amounts of Nitrogen, 


Sulphur and Magnesium .. . 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


21 plants in major farming areas 


Fertilizer to 
grow more per acre. Contains chemically- 
Phos- 
phoric Acid and Potash PLUS Calcium, 
plant foods 
most soils lack, all crops need. Order today! 


F. S$. ROYSTER GUANO CO., 


ROYSTER 


free-flowing 
6-Plant-Food «f 
FERTILIZER # 











How To Build a 
Youngfolks Program 


Are you looking for good ideas on developing your youngfoljj 


program? ... 


successful because parents, adult club leaders, and members jf 
joined together. . . . Here’s a word picture of how it was doy 





Group of Jones County 4-H’ers enjoying a summertime 
picnic — and look what a fine time they’re having! 


By William C. LaRue 


Associate Editor 


aad HY is it that the Jones Coun- 

ty 4-H clubs have set such 
a fine example in developing a 
youngfolks program?” 

This question was answered by a 
member of the state 4-H staff as 
follows: “I firmly believe that the 
Jones County 4-H club members get 
as much out of their recreation pro- 
grams as any group that I have ever 
witnessed. The people in the coun- 
ty believe in club work. Many 
parents were former club members. 
To have a good 4-H club program, 
the parents must be interested in it 
and take part in it. You will always 
find these parents at cattle shows, 
fairs, state-wide club meetings and 
camps, or at any other 4-H activity.” 


Enthusiastic Over 4-H Work 

The 4-H clubs in Jones County 
have grown from a shoestring into 
a chain that reaches from one end 
of the county to the other. And 
once a month at the agriculture 
building the different clubs get to- 
gether for wholesome recreation 
and business. It was at one of these 
enjoyable meetings recently that I 
picked up many interesting exam- 
ples of how much 4-H means to 
Jones County young people. Mrs. 
Rom Mallard, county 4-H council 
adviser, told of hearing the follow- 
ing typical conversations by club 
members: 

“Say, how are your pigs coming 
along now, Kenneth?” 

“Well, I guess they are O.K., but 
I want them to do better. In fact, 
I want them to be the best in the 
county, Joe. You know those pigs 
are mine and they mean to me just 
whi : your calf does to you.” 

Gee, Kenneth, I hope to make 
my calf the best. I know he is tops 
even if he never wins a ribbon. See 
you Friday night at county council.” 

“O.K., Joe.” And the boys parted 
with hope in their hearts, pride in 
their walk, faces toward the future, 
glowing happily. 

Then two 4-H girls were talking: 


The Jones County, N. C., 4-H clubs have been vey 












“Margaret, did you win at tk 
state dress revue?” 

“No, Pauline, but I got in tk 
blue ribbon group. I am so happ 
that I could just hop and jump 

“I know how you feel. Isn't i 
wonderful to know we can do thing 
ourselves, in our way? I, too, fe 
just like I could jump and holle 
‘hip, hip, hurrah! for the 4-H ch 
—may it live forever and ever.” 

Prior to crowning the last count 
health king and queen a small by 
was very anxious to attend. Hi 
mother having worked all day d 
cided against going. Bradford, t! 
11-year-old boy, said: “Mother, i 
you do not want to go, then ju 
take me up to Graham’s home. Hi 
mother takes him every time and 
will go with them.” With this cha 
lenge the mother got up a 
dressed, taking Bradford and thi 
little sister. They enjoyed the mee: 
ing very much and left with th 
determination to go next time. 

The Jones County 4-H clul 
have a recreational program whic 
is appealing to all age groups. Proof 
of this is shown by club membes 
who were asked to lead games ani 
recreation of various types. | 
many cases the 4-H’er had to teat! 
the game before it was used, ye 
pee vl results were achieved | 





These Are the Rules 

Most of the initial training is ac 
complished at the county coune! 
meeting which is held the first Fr 
day night in every month. The 
council is composed of officers # 
the various clubs in the county. The 
normal attendance at these meet 





ings is about 60. Every perso 

takes part in the games and recret Fy 

tion. Here are three rules: : ¥ 
1. The meeting time and place a & 


never changed or postponed no matte! 
what else is taking place. So the chil 
dren come with or without a meetine 
notice. Such assurance always makes 
for better attendance. F 
2. The older boys and girls alway 
see that the young ones take an active 
part. The sight of an 18-year-old gitl 
and a 12-year-old boy skippi" 
through a Virginia Reel tells the stor 
3. All phases of the 4-H program 
are planned and worked together. 
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Created his own business! 


‘“‘There’s no closed season on opportunity,” 
says CHARLES E. Tosin of Dallas, Tex. He 
created a company to clear right-of-ways for 
farmers, contractors, highway departments. It 
fills a need in his community, and put him 
on his own! 
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TV director-producer at 32! 


= FRANCES Buss who hails from St. Louis, says, 

be “There are plenty of new frontiers of oppor- 
tunity for women today.”’ She knows! Starting 
as a receptionist, she thought up her own 
television show, and today she’s the only 
woman director-producer at CBS-TV. 
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Hi **There’s a world of opportunity to earn your earned. And only people can earn it! It comes from 
) d own security in America today!” Every one the work they do—and what they produce. 
1, the of these people will tell you. Such security as is provided by government 
r This is so because everyday folks like these must be paid for out of the earnings of all the 
ii aed these exe williens icici ellie people. Government itselt earns no money. Its 

oxata ae ire m or 1 

“ll damnation: Ge aul tak wee enue income comes from taxes, in one form or another. 
cha f 7 And don’t forget that, in the last analysis, the 

. - - - and makes it pay off. They have the people pay these taxes, no matter what source they 
1 hi traditional American resources all of us have come from, whether individuals or corporations. 
nee: mn Cone ASSES. Imagination. Ambition. Stick- Today, 4 out of 5 families are using life insur- 
th to-it-iveness. Initiative. Drive and self-reliance! ance as a means of building their own financial 











Of course there isn’t any easy, sure-fire way 
to security. But let’s make no mistake. 
The only real security comes out of what is 


Coming up on his own! 

BERNARD X. MrescuH of Manchester, Conn., 
had only 7th grade schooling. But study after 
work, and a talent for ‘“three-dimensional 
vision,” raised him from part-time mechanic 
to standards analyst ... a college man’s job! 


4 


security, with the help of 150,000 trained agents. 
The Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 








Made his ideas add up! 









day,” says WILLIAM E. FREEMAN 








37... made his own security. 





“Til buy the Do-It-Yourself Spirit, any 


Atlanta, Ga. He taught himself machine 
layout, kept a sharp eye out for plant 
improvements, rose to plant engineer at 
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The least expensive way to insure 
your crops against damage by fire, 
storm, wind and rain is the erection 
of the rugged MARIETTA Concrete 
Stave Silo. Once ensiled your crops 
are SAFE. And, too... your actual 
insurance costs should go down the 
day your MARIETTA is erected. 

MARIETTA’s sound construction 
and superior features such as bigger 
feeding chute, convenient swing-in 
door system and roomy aluminum 
dome roof make MARIETTA your 
most practical . . . most profitable 
and time-saving farm investment. 


SEND FOR 
DETAILS TODAY 


eae 


tre MARIETTA CONCRETE cor. 


MARIETTA, OHIO DEPT. P | 
Branch Offices 
Race Ré_& Pulaski Hwy., Baltimore 21, Md.*Box 1575, Charlotte, w.c. [ 


ADDRESS 


0. STATE 
(Paste Coupon on pestal card, mail te nearest office) 


| 
| 
| 
NAME 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BARKER’S A.P.F. 
& RIBOFLAVIN 
POULTRY TABLETS 


BARKER, MOORE & MEIN CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











HIS NAME “:.' 


Thick Aluminum / 
Mail Box Plate 


This smart, attractive name plate 

on your mail box will add a real 

touch of “class.” Polished alum. |] 

raised letters, black background, 

both sides. Easily attached .. . ORDER 
rugged .. . durable . . . lasts a lifetime. Send $2.60 check TODAY 
or M. O. and we'll ship postpaid (money back if not 

satisfied). Or we'll gladly send C.O.D., plus postage, with examination 
privilege. Quick delivery. PRINT NAME. Agents wanted. 


McCONNELL BROS. Rt. 3, Springtield 3, Ill. 








Tom Hutcheson, 
Inspiration for 


Farm Boys 





By John R. Hutcheson, 
Chancellor VPI, Blacksburg, Va. 


We asked Dr. Jack Hutcheson to write us something of the early 


work and struggles of his beloved brother, the late Dr. Tom Hutch- 


eson, dean of agriculture at VPI. To any Southern farm boy who 


thinks, “I don't have a chance,” we would say, “Read here of the 


work and wages of these two famous Southern fzrm leaders as they 


grew up and worked their way through college!” 


OM Hutcheson was born on a 

farm near Charlotte Court- 
house, Va., on March 23, 1882. Our 
father, Robert F. Hutcheson, who 
entered the Confederate Army 
when he was 17 and served four 
years under Lee, died when Tom 
was 13 years old, leaving our moth- 
er with six sons and one daughter, 
and very little of this world’s goods. 
A half brother practically supported 
the family until my oldest brother 
graduated from college and began 
teaching school. 

For a period of 10 years our 
family of eight had to live on less 
than $50 a month and it was during 
this period that we learned many 
of the most valuable lessons of life. 
We learned from our mother who 
was perhaps the greatest teacher at 
whose feet we ever sat, “what man 
is to believe concerning God, and 
what duty God requires of man.” 
Our mother somehow managed to 
teach us that “happiness consisteth 
not in the abundance of things that 
a man possesseth” and that a boy 
with ambition, courage, and faith 
can overcome many difficulties. 


Liked Dogs and Hunting 


I know of no family of children 
who had a happier childhood. We 
had very little spending money and 
most that we had was earned 
through manual labor. I remember 
Tom and I cut firewood by moon- 
light at 75 cents a cord for our 
Christmas money one or two years. 
We did not have much, but we 
somehow never felt poor. When it 
came to hunting, fishing, playing 
baseball, and square dancing, we 
had just as much fun as millionaires. 

Tom liked the farm and every- 
thing on it, and was particularly 
fond of dogs. He owned a pup from 
the time he could crawl, and at the 
age of six, claimed ownership of at 
least two hounds. Soon thereafter 
he began accompanying the Ne- 
groes on the farm when they went 
rabbit and possum hunting, and 
later in life he became the owner of 
two of the best coon dogs in South- 
side Virginia. 

By the time Tom was 12 years 


old he had become intensely in- 
terested in bird hunting, and every 
year thereafter took his vacation 
during the fall in order that he 
might tramp the fields and woods 
for quail, grouse, and wild turkeys. 
Over the period of the last 50 years 
Tom owned and trained many fine 
hunting dogs, but took particular 
pride in two—“Dan” and “Freckles.” 
Tom told me once, “The way I 
keep young is to work hard enough 
between hunting seasons to save 
enough money to hunt during the 
time the season is open!” 


10 Acres of New Ground! 


When he reached the age of 15 
Tom had become so interested in 
hunting that he began to neglect 
his studies. Our mother, who was 
particularly anxious to have each 
child get a good education, became 
quite concerned and asked an old 
relative what to do with a boy who 
preferred hunting to going to school. 
The old gentleman said, “Give him 
10 acres of new ground to clear 
up, and if he does this, he won't 
need any education.” So in the fall 
of 1896, instead of going back to 
school, Tom went to our grand- 
father’s to begin farming. 

The farm he went to was a to- 
bacco farm in Halifax County. He 
cleaned up his 10 acres of new 
ground and liked it; and perhaps 
would have never gone back to 
school had it not been for the 
weather. From 16 to 19 he earned 
$5 to $9 a month as a farm laborer 
and then was a sharecropper for 
two years. In the summer of 1902 
he hired me to help with the culti- 
vation and harvesting of the crops 
and paid me $5 a month. In later 
life when I would reproach him for 
having paid me such low wages, he 
would say, “That was the highest 
priced labor I ever hired.” 

In the fall of 1902 he enrolled as 
an agricultural student at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. He had 
found out a boy could take a col- 
lege course in agriculture and get 
enough work to pay most of his 
expenses. Soon after enrolling he 


secured a job in the college dairy 
barn at 8 cents an hour, and began 
milking cows for an education. He 
slept in the barn, and received 19 
cents an hour for the time between 
4 and 5 a.m., when he was gettin 
in the cows and feeding them, 


Working Way Through vp} 


In August 1903 I took up my 
abode with Tom in the northeast 
corner of the VPI dairy barn, and 
began milking cows, being paid 8 
cents an hour. 

The schedule we carried for the 
next two years might in this day 
seem pretty rugged. We arose at 
4:30 a.m., put the cows in the bam 
and fed them, milked from 15 to 18 
cows by hand between 5 and 7 
a.m., cleaned up, ate breakfast, and 
got to class by 8 a.m., attended 
classes from 8 a.m. till noon, did 
laboratory work and drilled from 
1 to 4 p.m., started milking again 
at 4:30 p.m., and milked until 6:30, 
The time from 6:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
was devoted to supper, study, and 
extra curricular activities. With 
such a schedule we did not have 
much difficulty in sleeping soundly 
between 10:30 p.m. and 4:30 am. 


Graduated Free of Debt 


After his third year in college 
Tom got a little easier job witha 
little better pay in connection with 
the field crop experimental work 
and helping in the laboratories. He 
was a good student and _ business- 
man to graduate with honors in 
1906—free of debt! Two years later 
he received his M.S. degree from 
VPI and in 1912, his M.S.A. in 
plant breeding and farm manage- 
ment from Cornell University. The 
following year he taught at the 
University of Minnesota. In 1914, 
at the request of Dr. J. D. Eggles 
ton, he came back to VPI as head 
of the agronomy department, which 
he headed until he was made dean 
of agriculture in 1946. 

From early childhood Tom was 
my hero. He could do almost every- 
thing well and with apparent ease. 
He had long, agile fingers, and 
when it came to picking berries and 
chinquapins he was at least 25 per 
cent better than I. He could handle 
more tobacco, cut more w 
catch more fish, and kill more game, 
but somehow at the end of the day 
he had a way of making my pile 
look as big as his. And better still, 
in the rare instances when I sue 
ceeded ahead of him, Tom neve 
evidenced the least jealousy; i 
stead he praised my accomplish 
ments and rejoiced in my success. 

Yes, Tom was a great soul, and 
when he left us I felt as if I had 
lost my strong right arm. He 
always been there to supplement 
my weaknesses. However, I do nd 
grieve as those without faith. He 
lived well the best part of life, 
died with his boots on. Who co 
ask for more? I find consolation ® 
the belief that God has something 
for good soldiers like Tom to do 
“Over There,” and that he is now 
taking orders from the Captain 
his Salvation. 
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WIZARD -America’s Lowest Priced 8-Ft. 
Refrigerator With 42-Lb. Freezer Locker! 
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THERE’S A NEW DIFFERENCE IN TIRES and Davis 
has it! Famous Davis Super Safety Tires are 
now made with new “Seal-Flex” rayon cord! 
Each cord is 40% stronger and “tri-clad” insul- 

a 











ated against wear and weather! You get more 
safe mileage! Guaranteed 24 months! Easy 


terms. Trade this week! Only... $1435 
-_ 








6.00 x 16 (Plus Federal Tax) 
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HERE IT 1S! ... the new Wizard Super 8, YOU‘LL LOVE THE CONVENIENCE OF 





































NEW PLASTIC COVERS a GUARANTEED FOR priced so low that thousands of women all Wizard’s built-in freezer locker! Now you $ 95 
CAR LiFe! Luxurious Country Club plastic covers over America are choosing it over all other can store a week’s food supply . .. save JUNE 

are guaranteed to last as long as you own your brands. It’s yours... with many “extras”... many needless shopping trips to town. “hae 

car! Yet Western Auto offers them for less than for $30 less than most other nationally known NOWHERE IN AMERICA can you match — 
many ordinary fiber covers. Choose from gay refrigerators with similar features! Wizard’s features at this low price! Act now! BUY ON EASY TERMS 











patterns. Beautify your car for life with guar- 


anteed Country Club Plastics! $] 7295 
N6607-76 


Coaches or Sedans, only ..... 





Hermetically- 
Engineering 1 Sealed, 
Means Quiet, 1, . om 
Trouble-Free Lubricating 
LL a Mechanism 





FAMOUS 5-YEAR GUARANTEE is yours with 


SAVE WORK! Save time! Meal planning isa 
joy with this big 42-lb. freezer locker right crisp slaws, fresh tomatoes... whenever you Wizard’s fool-proof, sealed-in freezing unit! 
in your own kitchen. Holds whole roasts, want them! All your vegetables keep morn- No more worries about mechanical troubles. 
hams, all kinds of frozen fruits and vege- ing-dew fresh for days in this big, glass- And the compactness of this guaranteed 


NOW YOU CAN ENJOY garden-fresh salads, 


covered Crisper Drawer. Holds nearly 45 bu. Wizard unit gives extra storage space! 


WESTERN AUTO | 


tables! Freezes 56 ice cubes fast! 









THRILL YOUR YOUNGSTER with this new 
1950 Western Flyer . . . first-choice 
brand of over a million kids! 

MOST EXCITING BIKE IN AMERICA! c 
gleams with chrome; automatic stop 
and tail lamp; built-in horn; auto beam 
headlamp. Backed by America’s 
Strongest bicycle guarantee! 


SAVE UP TO $20 by choosing Western Genuine Western Flyers Priced As °3 345 


Flyer over other famous brands! Use 
) s brands! Use Model shown, $59.95 Low As... 
estern Auto’s Easy Payment Plan! ( $ ) 


AST OF THE ROCKIES omy 





~ STORES & ASSOCLMTE STORES | 





2F2190 






NOTE: Western Auto Associate Dealers own their own stores and set their 
own prices. Terms quoted are recommended terms and subject to variance. © 1950 Western Auto Supply Company, K. C., Mo.—P60 






If you do not know the location of your nearest Western Auto 
Store write WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO., 2107 Grand, K. C., Mo. 
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HORSEBACK RIDING can be more fun if you know 


O you know how to have a good how. Horses are not like cars, for you can’t put on the 
time? When work is done and it’s brakes to stop. If you’d like to do a bit of reading about 


5 training and riding them, then follow our suggestions, 
time to play, you rural young peo- 


ple are a lucky group. You have the en- 
tire countryside for a playground—a play- 
ground and fun that cost practically noth- 
ing! It’s up to you to enjoy it. 

On this page you will find pictures of 
Southern young people who know how to 
play. There is nothing particularly un- 
usual about what they are doing. You 
will find elsewhere in the youngfolks sec- 
tion “References for Homemade Fun” 
that will give you a lot of new ideas. 


Youngfol 
5. Fin 





It’s good to know how to have a good 
time, but the clever person is the one who 


ity Hanc 
can make others have a good time, too! 
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IT WON’T BE LONG before we have plenty of luscious 


corn-on-the-cob. Fresh-churned butter oozing through 


Progressive Youngfolks it makes a delicacy. Try this at your next get-together. 
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MARBLES, SNAILS, puppy dog tails—such 
are little boys made of. Have you ever thought 
of a marble tournament for the gang? Per- 
haps you need a set of the official rules and 
regulations for just such a tournament, 


SPRINGTIME MAKES THE SOUL ITCH for outdoors and picnics. Eating outside is fun, but if you want 
real fun, then why not give an unusual outdoor picnic or party? Plan something that will have the gang “just 
dying” to be always included in your entertainments. All it takes is a little time, thought and preparation. 


HAVE YOU EVER NOTICED that where IT’S SWEEPING THE COUNTRY! Square dancing, we mean. If 
there is a piano someone usually sits down it hasn’t swept your community, you’re way behind time. You 
to play? Then before you know it, every- don’t know how? Maybe Dad used to call for his gang. If you 
body is standing around singing. Our need records with calls, or if you want to learn how, we can help. 
new songbook, “Sing for Fun,” offers 
you many clever and catchy selections. 


THE BEST PLACE in the world to have 
the best time is that wide place in the 
creek you’ve dammed up as the farm 
pond. Have fun, but be careful in swim- 
ming. It wouldn’t hurt to read the help- 
ful “First Aid Textbook for Juniors.” 








References for 
Homemade Fun 


NY of the following recreation 
references will help you in hav- 

ing a good time: 
1. A Tenderfoot Learns To Ride 
95 cents), Horse and Mule Associa- 








ion of America, Inc., 407 S. Dear- 
jorn St., Chicago 5, Il. 

9, Rules for Marbles Tourna- 
ment (free), The National Marbles 
Tournament, 403 Cleveland Press 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

3, Official Softball Rules (10 
cents), and 1950 edition, Famous 
Slugger Yearbook (5 cents), may be | 
obtained from your local sporting 
gods dealer free, or buy direct 
from Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc., | 
434-436 Finger Street, Louisville 2, | 
Ky. 

4, Picnic Ideas, “’Tention,” 
Youngfolks Department (see below). | 

5. First Aid Textbook for Jun- | 
iors ($1), American National Red | 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 

6. Sing for Fun, and Commun- 
ity Handbook, 320 pages, Young- 
folks Department, (see “Tention). 

7. Honor Your Partner Albums 
complete with music and calls) 1, | 
2,3 ($10 each), Square Dance As- 
sociates, 102 North Columbus Ave- | 
nue, Freeport, N. Y. 

8. Calls for Square Dancing ($1 | 
per set) C. D. Foster Folkway Fea- 
tures, Denver, Colo. 








TENTION 


Will you enjoy your vacation? 
Need some ideas for recreation? 
Just look below, make your choice, 
and order now. Leaflets are two for 
5 cents, or five for 10 cents, unless 
otherwise marked. 


0 Fourth of July Party—Our nation’s | 
having a birthday and here’s an | 
idea. 

0 Party for Fun—If you just like par- 
ties, how about this? 

O Funny-Money Carnival — Try this 
to raise money for a worthy cause. 

0 Inexpensive Crafts—This new re- 

vision has many good ideas. 

Figurine Painting and Shellcraft— 

These crafts are well worth while. 

A Class Night Program—Last call | 

for a commencement program. 

Premiere for Two, 10 cents—Why 

not put on a play? 

Tour-a-Lure Party—Your gang will 

enjoy this new-type scavenger 

hunt 

Hikers’, Ho!—Hooray for vacation— 

let’s have a picnic! 

0 Snake Bite—Learn what to do if 
you meet this emergency. 

0 Story of Old Glory—Our flag has a 
birthday this month, learn more 
about it. 

0 School’s Out Picnic—A perfect way 
to close the school year. 

O Sing for Fun, 10 cents or 3 for 25 
cents—Here’s a new songbook for 
that next meeting. 

Community Handbook, 50 cents— 

is value can’t be equaled for | 
the money. 

Make your selection, fill out the 
coupon below (please print), and mail 
© Progressive Youngfolks, The Pro- 

€ssive l’'armer, at nearest office—Dal- 

» Raleigh, Memphis or Birmingham. 
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Tést-loasting makes the difference 
ess, Crispness, Flavor! 


in Freshn 





“They say you can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks, but I sure learned 
something when I tried Post Toasties! 


“There’s a difference in corn flakes! 
Post Toasties are crisper, fresher, better 
tasting!” 


“‘Post-Toasting’”’ makes the differ- 
ence! This special process adds extra 
tenderness, extra flakiness, extra 
goodness! 


What’s more, the new Trip-L-Wrap 
“Keep Fresh” Package brings you 
Post Toasties guaranteed fresh. Get 
Post Toasties from your grocer today. 
They’re one of the famous Post 
Cereals. 


OO 


A Product of 
General Foods 


Donit say'Corn Flakes; say 


Fost Toasties 


—the BETTER Corn Flakes 

















A Post Cereal 
GUARANTEED FRESH! 


<4 










Triple your 


money back sr me 

if they're ‘Gente 

not as fresh f/f” " 2 Sealed Carton 
In Between 


as any corn 
flakes you 
ever ate. 


3 Sealed Waxed 
Overwrap 
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NOW... LIGHT. 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Ray0-Vac leak-proof batteries 
stay fresh for years! 


(because theyre sealed in steel !) 


FLASHLI¢ 
BATTEF 


REG.u.S. PAT OFF 








No. 2LP 


Ask tor Ray-O- Vac Leak roots 


Buy Spares 











© 1950 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. 
RAY-O-VAC, CANADA LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN. 


See how much more you get 


in these truly modern batteries. Each 
Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof starts with a 
powerful, well made battery. Then... 


1. Steel bottom is added. 
2. And a steel top. 
3. Next—multi-ply insulation. Many layers 


of protection against corrosion. 


We 4. Last—a steel jacket. This completes 
an air-tight seal, to stop corrosion and 
keep the battery fresh and powerful. 
Only Ray-O-Vac builds batteries with 
all four of these safeguards. 








GUARANTEE on every Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by corrosion, 
“| leakage or swelling of this battery, send it to 
#4) us with the batteries and we will give you FREE 
a new, comparable flashlight with batteries.’ 
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Hats Off to These 
Heroic Youngfolks! 


Not only all young people but men and women of all ages will 


be thrilled by these inspiring letters in which heroic voung 


people tell “How I Helped My 


At Long Last—No Debt 
($15 Prize Letter) 


As far back as I could remember, 
we had been living on other peo- 
ple’s places—working their stock and 
farming their land. When I was 
17 and my brother Edward was 16, 
| told Daddy I would help him buy 
a place of our own. That summer 
I got a job and bought our groceries 
and other necessities with my salary 
so Daddy wouldn’t have to go in 
debt to make 
the crop. That ~oTr 
fall we cleared 
enough to make a 
payment on our 
place. We moved 
on it in Novem- 
ber 1947. Soon 
we sold some tim- 
ber and made an- 
other payment. 
Then my brother 
and I got a job 
working out to 
keep the family 
going while Dad, 
Mother, and the 
younger children 
made t wo crops. 
In October 1949 
we made the last 
payment on our 
place, which cost 
us $3,250 plus in- 
terest. Now no- 
body can tell us when to do this or 
do that. We can do as we please 
with it.’ James Watt, 20, 

Ashley County, Ark. 


First of 172! 
($10 Prize Letter) 

I was only five years old when 
my family moved to a Government 
project, but I still remember how it 
was when my father rented land. 
When we moved to the Govern- 
ment project we owned one mule, 
tools, a wagon, three cows, and one 
or two hogs. But we wanted to 
own our home very much, so we all 
worked. My older brother and I 
helped Dad and Mother with all 
the work. My mother bought a 
small, second-hand cream separator, 
and we sold cream, eggs, chickens, 
and vegetables. We we all good 
cotton pickers. The “pe of us 
would pick from 13 to 19 bales 
every fall. My parents paid for our 
home and farm in 1945. Out of 
172 families, we were the first to 
pay for our home. 

Jimmy McAdams, 17, 
East Carroll Parish, La. 


From Place to Place... 
($5 Prize Letter) 


My folks, being renters, moved 
from place to place until 1948. 





“While I'm home from school, 

Dad, Id like to be of some as- 

sistance, in a purely advisory 
capacity, of course.” 


Family to Home-Owner-hip.” 


Then they bought a small plac 
badly in need of a lot of things and 
with only two rooms. | helped 
build fences, stopped gullies 
cleaned off new grounds, and re. 
paired the house. Then I sold greet. 
ing cards and picked strawberries 
to buy my own clothes, helped chop 
cotton, set and dusted tobacco, and 
thinned corn. When fall came | 
helped Mother pick two bales of 
cotton, cut and handed tobacco. We 
added two rooms to the house and 
I did most of the 
painting on the 
inside. 

Yes,, it’s won 
derful being ir 
your own home 
and not having t 
move around, 

Helen Cofer, I7 
Meigs Co., Tenn 


‘It’s So Much 
Better” 

My father lived 
on a tenant farm 
10 years, working 
hard and earning 
very little. Four 
years ago we 
bought a smal 
farm on the time- 
payment plan. | 
am 13 years old 
and my brother is 
11. We help ow 
father raise tobacco to meet pay- 
ments on the farm. We also hel 
raise vegetables for the table an 
for Mother to can for winter. W 
raise corn to feed the livestock or 
the place. We help feed hogs att 
we come in from school. <Anoth 
brother feeds and milks the goats 
So you see, we all work togeth 
and help Father. It’s so much bet 
ter than it was on the tenant farm 
Margon Embry, 15 

Grayson County, Ky 

“Then Daddy Got Sick...” 
Here is how I helped my famil 
to home ownership. We bought 4 
farm in 1947 with 69 acres of land 
We wanted to build two porches 
so I mixed the concrete for thet 
and hauled the sand and rock. M 
daddy mixed the paint and I paint 
ed our five-room house. I also com 
bined the grain and lespedeza seed 
and plowed the corn with a mul 
to save expenses. My daddy got 
sick and had to stay in a hop 
for five months, so I planted 5 acres 
of cotton and 4 acres of corn to help 
pay for our home while he wa 
gone. Hosea Stewart, 16, 
Oglethorpe County, Ga 

Editor’s Note.—To get in the fun o 
writing about your experiences, fom 
the habit of watching for the new let 
ter contest. Each month there is 4 


different subject. You'll enjoy taking 
part in it ’ 
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You can get reprints of this advertisement, at no cost, by writing to this magazine, 
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Will you leave these to your children? 


Men have died to leave you these 
4 symbols of freedom: 


A door key — your right to lock your door 
against illegal government force and prying. 
(Fourth Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A Holy Bible — symbol of your right 
to worship as you wish. 
(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A pencil — freedom to speak or 
Write what you think, whether you agree 
with the government or not. 

(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


And a free ballot — your right to choose 

the kind of government you want — 

your protection against government tyranny. 
(Article I, U. S. Constitution) 


These symbols have no meaning in countries 
where government controls everything—for there 
the individual man or woman has no freedoms. 


But there are people who are trying to give 

the U.S. government more and more control over 
American life. “Let the government start,” 

they say, “by taking over certain industries 

and services —the doctors, the railroads, 

the electric light and power companies.” 


Most of these people — like most 

Americans — don’t want a socialistic U. S. A. 
They have other reasons for government control, 
But when government, moving step by step, 


* “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. CBS — Sundays —9 P. M., Eastern Time. 


controls enough things, you have a socialist 
government, whether you want it or not. 

You'll be controlled, too. Then what freedoms 
will you be able to pass on to your children? 


a * * 


We, the business-managed electric companies 
which publish this advertisement, are battling 
this move toward a socialistic government. We 
want to remind everyone how seriously it threat- 


ens every business — and everybody’s freedom. 


America's business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


*Names on request from this magazine 
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hats off to 


JERIS 


for greaseless 
good grooming 

and healthier 
handsomer hair 


* _-_— 
soys Roo \ ow 














an RKO Picture 


2 
o% ONLY DANDRUFF- 


DESTROYING* JERIS HAS 





MASCULINE FRAGRANCE 


Only JERIS brings you all these hair 
benefits: 1. Greaseless good grooming. 
2. Healthier, handsomer hair. 3. Scalp- 
stimulation: Daily JERIS massage helps 
promote healthy hair growth, relieves 
dry scalp, excessive falling hair. 4. 
Destroys dandruff germs* on contact, 
antiseptic action instantly removes ugly 
dandruff flakes. 5. Exclusive masculine 
fragrance: Daily use leaves hair clean- 
scented. Get JERIS today at drug 


counters —professional applications at 
barber shops everywhere. 











When I was Gregory the “Greasepoll” 
No gals ever got in my hair. 
Since I've switched to greaseless JERIS 
Seems | can't keep 
‘em out of there. 


JERIS Hair 
Tonic is not 
greasy to the 
touch, won’t discolor coat collars, can’t 
soil shirts, stain hats or upholstery. 

JERIS KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS*ON 
CONTACT. *Pityrosporum ovale, 


which many authorities recognize 
a asthe causeofinfectious 


contact by Jeris Anti- | 
- : M é 
septic Hair Tonic. 


JERIS 


ANTISEPTIC 


HAIR TONIC & 


Cots 
HUR TONE 





ERIS 


RAIK Tone 

















star of “THE MAN ON THE EIFFEL TOWER” 







THIS FRESH, CLEAN-SCENTED 














HJERISD 
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What the I 


‘lao Means 





Lowering the flag is a solemn and serious busi- 
ness for young people at Jackson’s Mill, W. Va. 


ANT to do something really 

exciting June 14th? Then 
stand and gaze at Old Glory as it 
gracefully ripples in the daytime 
breezes. There is no greater feel- 
ing of satisfaction in the world than 
when you can watch the flag in its 
peaceful movements against a blue 
sky background. You will be so 
proud that you are an American 
and have this privilege. 

It was in 1916 that President 
Woodrow Wilson proclaimed June 
14 as Flag Day to be observed by 
Americans wherever they might be. 
The following, taken from the 
American Citizens Handbook, is 
what Charles Evans Hughes said 
about what the flag means. It’s 
worth your reading through twice. 

“This flag means more than asso- 
ciation and reward. It is the sym- 
bol of our national unity, our na- 
tional endeavor, our national aspira- 
tion. It tells you of the struggle for 


BILL ’n’ SUE 





independence, of union preserved, 
of liberty and union one and in- 
separable, of the sacrifices of brave 
men and women to whom the ideals 
and honor of this nation have been 
dearer than life. 

“It means America first; it means 
an undivided allegiance. . . . It 
means that you cannot be saved by 
the valor and devotion of your an- 
cestors; that to each generation 
comes its patriotic duty; and that 
upon your willingness to sacrifice 
and endure as those before you 
have sacrificed and endured rests 
the national hope. 

“It speaks of equal rights; of the 
inspiration of free institutions ex- 
emplified and vindicated; of liberty 
under law intelligently conceived 
and impartially administered. There 
is not a thread in it but scorns self- 
indulgence, weakness, and rapacity. 
It is eloquent of our common 
destiny.” 


Discuss Travel Tips 



















TRAVEL. GOING TO 
ATHENS, YOU KNOW. 





GOLLY, I NEED WELL, IT SAYS HERE 
THE SAME THING. )"DON'T TRAVEL WITH 
I'M GOING TO ~~ TOO MUCH LUGGAGE. 
CAMP NEXT KNOW BUS, TRAIN, AND 

EEK. PLANE SCHEDULES. RED- 
CAPS WILL HANDLE BAGS. 

LOWER BERTH ON 

PULLMAN RIDES FACING 
FORWARD DURING 
























SURE 1S. ANOTHER 
THING - YOU CAN 
ALWAYS TELL THE 
FELLA’ WHO DOESN'T 
TRAVEL MUCH. HE 
GRIPES ABOUT 
EVERYTHING ! 






































MORE AND MORE farm families are 
coming to realize that convenient mod- 
ern sewerage facilities buile with Clay 
Septic Tanks and Clay Pipe disposal 
helds soon pay for themselves by com- 
fortable living. Vitrified Clay Pipe is 


economical and easy to install. And 
chemically inert Vitrified Clay can’t rust 
or deteriorate. It resists corrosive chem- 
ical action .. . because it never wears 


out! 
P WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
NATIONAL CLAY PIPE 
MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
206 Connally Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
100 N. LaSalle St., Rm. 2100, 
Chicago 2, Ill. 




















OUTDOOR WEAR 
CATALOG 


Largest, 
Most Complete 


FREE! 


64 PAGES IN COLOR 


Largest selection of outdoor 
wear for entire family... 
Western shirts, Hats, Boots, 
Belts, Levis, Saddles, etc. 
Nationally known brands. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded. 


Miller Stockman Supply Co. 
1629 Lawrence Stree 
DENVER 2, COLO. 
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America’s 
Lowest-Priced Straight Eight 











Lowest-Priced Car 
with GM Hydra-Matic Drive 
Optional on all models at extra cost. 


mn te Lee 
















Power-Packed Silver Streak Engines 
—Choice of Six or Eight 


World Renowned Road Record 
for Economy and Long Life 
















All-Steel 
Bodies by Fisher 


Price is one thing—and these days it’s 
mighty important. But even more impor- 
tant is what you get for your money. 


More and more people are buying with a 
sharp eye to the biggest possible dollar’s 
worth—that’s why more people are buy- 
ing new Pontiacs today than ever before. 
The story is very simple: No new car 
offers more all-around goodness than 
Pontiac—and Pontiac is priced just above 
the very lowest! 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL 
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Dollar for Dollar— 


you eant beat a 










Pontiac is outstandingly beautiful. 
Pontiac is a big, comfortable, easy-going 
car to drive and to ride in. Pontiac is a 
wonderful performer mile in and mile 
out. Pontiac is an economical car to own 
and to operate—and Pontiac is a car 
that really holds its value. 

In short, a great many people are dis- 
covering that dollar for dollar, you can’t 
beat a Pontiac. See the new Pontiacs for 


yourself as soon as you can, 





MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Mp ee ARE THERE NO OTHER 
> J WORK SHOES OF LEATHER LIKE 











ISN ste HORSEHIDE 7? A 
, west a — P 


HERES WHS: 
ONLY 
WOLVERINE 
TANNERS KNOW 
THIS EXCLUSIVE 


IMITATIONS 7 


PLENTY / 
DUPLICATES ? 


NONE / 


LOTS OF DIFFERENCE IN 
WORK SHOE LEATHER 








Wolverine Shell Horsehide 


Hier 


VERTICAL... 

WEARS ON END 
Shell horsehide fibres are 
vertical. Wear is on the 
ends as in a butcher’s block 
and that means far longer 
wear. 


Ordinary Work Shoe Leather 


THE GRAIN I$ 
HORIZONTAL ... 
WEARS ON SIDE 


When wear comes in the 
side, fibres wear through 
much quicker—nothing 
like Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide durability. 
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ES ... it’s a secret! Shell 

horsehide tanned the secret 
Wolverine way holds onto every 
bit of its natural wear—defying 
toughness and strength and, at 
the same time, it becomes soft 
as buckskin, flexible as bam- 
boo. It even dries that way 
after soaking. 


ess so they and they alone can 
use it in tanning shell horse- 
hide for work shoes. That’s 
why no other work shoes are 
made of leather like Wolverine 
Shell Horsehides. But—see 
for yourself. Visit your nearby 
Wolverine dealer today and try 

Only Wolverine tanners know on a pair of Wolverine Shell 
this revolutionary secret proc- Horsehides. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP., Rockford, Michigan 


WOLVERINE 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


HEE! 


'pabeplapieetestaeiekertaslentesiantententon 


TO ALL WOLVERINE DEALERS: 


Your dealer will see that 
you get a pair of genu- 
ine Duralace Chrome 
Leather Laces (36") 


Bearer is entitled to one FREE Pair of 36” Duralace 
Chrome Leather Laces after presenting this coupon 
and inspecting or trying on a pair of Wolverine Shell | 


l 

l 
FREE after you hand | Horeshides. 1 
him the coupon and Name_ ——— ssisiintieiaaaaatated 
inspect or try on a | Address ee ee ee eee | 
pair of Wolverine ] Town State = s 
Shell Horse- Dealer’s Name Pe _Dept. 506-P : 
hides. 








Exercise for the Brain 


Sharpen your pencil and see what your brain will do with 
“Take Care” and the riddles. See page 63 for the answers. 


T’S amazing what you get when you exercise a little care. Take CARE 

with TRUE, for instance, and you get CREATURE, that is, if you 
rearrange all the letters of both words. In the same way, if you add a 
little CARE to each word below, you can get the longer word indicated 
by the definition. Try it and see. 


1. Take CARE with US and get a dish...........0............. 
Take CARE 
. Take CARE 
. Take CARE 
5. Take CARE with HIS and get a bank teller........................ 
6. Take CARE with CLEAN 


and get the distance between two objects................-.--.-.-- 
7. Take CARE 
8. Take CARE 
9. Take CARE with INLET and get entwine........................- 
10. Take CARE with HUFF and get warm... 


bo 


with LIT and get a literary composition............ 


with LAND and get a date book........................ 


with PUT and get to catch......................... 


with LED and get to state.......2.0.............-- 
with LIP and get a copy............-..-....--... 


Boris Randolph. 





8. What flower should be in the 
circus? 


1. What is the difference be- 
tween a new 5-cent piece and an 
old-fashioned quarter? 

2. What is always coming, but engine 5 

‘ alee 1as ever been! 
never arrives! 

3. What is lighter than a feather, 10. What has a thousand ribs 
yet harder to hold? and two backbones? 

4. Why is a policeman the strong- 
est man in the world? 

5. Why is a conductor like a 
teacher? 

6. When does a leopard change 
his spots? 

7. What did Paul Revere say 
when he ended his famous mid- 
night ride? 


9. When was beef the highest it 


The above riddles are but a few 
of the many that young people send 
We thank the 
following who sent them: Jean 
Nette Altman, Waycross, Ga.; Mar- 
tha Preslar, Dyer, Tenn.; Betty 
Kinder, Shepherdsville, Ky., and 
Emma Jean Carney, Mackville, Ky. 


to us each month. 





Our Young Artists 
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EVELENE Hill, Blount Coun- 
ty, Ala., wins this month’s $10 
prize with a very interesting draw- 
ing titled, “Farm Symphony.” This 
composite drawing shows many 
phases of farm life in a simple, 
charming manner. 
Look around you. Many interest- 


ing subjects are begging to be 
sketched. Use black ink and white 
paper. Put your name, age, ad- 
dress, county, and name of art 
teacher, if you have one, on the 
back of your drawing. Here’s hop- 
ing you win next month’s $10 prize. 

T. W. Godwin, Art Editor. 
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CouNTRY VOICES 






As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


With schools closing for summer vacation periods, it’s a good 


time to ask teachers and ex-teachers, “What can be done to 


get and hold better teachers and make their work more satis- 


fying and effective?” Some vigorous answers appear herewith. 


HE end of the school year’ finds 

our debate on schools getting 
more and more vigorous and taking 
some amazing new turns. The first, 
from a keen and kindly gentleman, 
87 years of age, wins the $10 for 
the month’s best postal card: 


The discussion on teaching in 

Voices thus far has been worth 

while and useful; yet, when it 
comes to results, the subject has been 
merely flea-bitten. Even so, fleas are 
sometimes useful; they prod and en- 
courage the victim to get rid of his 
affliction! 

In this new age, we must have bet- 
ter pay for teachers. The revised edu- 
cational machine should be manned 
by people who are paid a salary com- 
mensurate with the high service they 
render the nation. Men and women 
born to teach, and well paid to do so, 
would be cheap at almost any price, 
compared with the time-servers and 
place fillers. L. C. Cooper, 

Rockingham County, Va. 


Fifty years ago I came from Ten- 
nessee to what was then newly-settled 
Mississippi. In a little unpainted box 
of a house I taught 25 children from 
the ABC class to boys and girls older 
than myself, in the eighth grade. And 
they could outspell and read better 
than any boy or girl who will graduate 





APPLES 


If you have last month’s 

Progressive Farmer handy, 

it may interest you to turn 
to Country Voices for May and 
decide which poem you like bet- 
ter—“My Farm,” by Charles C. 
MeWhorter of Alabama, or Doro- 
thy Lee Baughner’s “Apples,” 
above. Your board of judges fi- 
nally made up all of its five minds 
—after many telegrams flew 
back and forth—to award the 
first prize of $25 to Charles C. 
MeWhorter for “My Farm,” and 
the second prize to “Apples” — 
but the decision between these 
we poems was very difficult. 
Mule Barn,” by Jane H. Mer- 
chant of Knoxville, Tenn., wins 
the third prize of $20. Fourth 
Place, $15, goes to Howard Hem- 
bue of White County, Tenn., for 





—— 


Nothing is wasted in apples; the blossoms are heavy with bees 
Singing their song of honey; the petal-drifted breeze, 

All faint and fairy fragrance, wakens the heart to spring; 

Each twig is home to a ladybug or a bluebird’s caroling; 

The sun lies warm on apples, plump, transparent-green— 
Climbing among them summer is touched and felt and seen; 
And when the summer is over and autumn frosts the air, 

And sunlight sparkles like cider, apples are everywhere— 

Round and red on the burdened bough, hidden in orchard grass, 
Heaping bushel baskets, glowing under glass, ; 
Pyramided in open trucks, carried with books to school— 
Apples, blended of summer and fall, crisp and sweet and cool: 
The apple seed becomes a tree; a sparrow finds the core; 

And the gnarled old tree is carried home and summer is lived once more 
As blue smoke drifts the burning wood with incense like a prayer, 

And apple blossoms bloom again and linger on the air. 


Dorothy Lee Baughner, Rockingham County, Va. 


from our fine consolidated school here 
this spring. 

My salary was $17 a month for each 
of the first four months with board 
allowance $5 a week, and $55 allow- 
ance for each of the two last months, 
This was to hold the teachers to the 
schools until they were finished. .. . 

But that can’t be done any more, 
not and hold good teachers. I know 
one bright girl who wanted to be a 
home ec teacher, but now she is work- 
ing in a cafe because it pays her better 
than teaching! Daisy Terry Parrish, 

Pearl River County, Miss. 


A valiant battler for honest 
6o/ and true schooling, as she 

sees it, Jettie Felps recently 
lost a husband who, like herself, had 
served many years in the schools of 
Texas. Now she has written a book 
(Side Lights on Education; 132 
pages; The Story Book Press, 
Dallas). “Use it,” she writes us, “in 
any way you can to cause people to 
think straight.” Her way of writing 
has a swing and a wallop. Brace 
yourself: 


The educational system of Texas is 
a bridge, supported rather strongly at 
each end, but so weak in the middle 
that few loads in the form of sound 


(Continued on page 44) 






*Retrospection,” and Eula Shaw 
Hereford of Rt. 2, Lometa, Tex., 
wins a special fifth prize of $10 
for “Lesson.” “Mule Barn” ap- 
peared in May Voices, and “Les- 
son” is printed at the end of this 
column. “Retrospection” will ap- 
pear next month. Honorary men- 
tion, with regular space rate pay- 
ments, is bestowed upon the other 
three songs we printed in Voices 
last month, as well as to 14 others 
that we hope to print in these or 
other columns of The Progressive 
Farmer later. 

It was a wonderful outpouring. 
Total entries from grown-up 
writers ran to 620. Songs by high 
school students totaled 117. Next 
month Jesse Stuart, a top flight 
Southern author, will announce 
the junior awards. 
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the power you bought.... 


If ou want to kee our engine’s pep and smooth 
y PY g pep 
power—if you want to get there on less oil—be sure 


to buy 100% pure Pennsylvania motor ol. Remem- 







ber—the best motor oil will give you the cheapest 







motor protection—and the best motor performance! 













USE 1007 PURE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MOTOR OIL 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
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’ Projector-flood lamp 


lends a hand on outdoor 
chores... for $155 = 








BEAT THE OTHER FELLOW TO MARKET 


... for quicker sales, higher prices. Load 
produce at night under bright, broad 
beam of G-E projector-flood lamps. 
Mount them high on poles, barn. 


FOLKS FLOCK TO A BRIGHT STAND 


Flood roadside stand with light to attract 
passersby, make more sales. Place 
General Electric projector lamps above 
eye-level, on poles or trees. 





FREE! FARM LIGHTING BOOKLET! Free booklet “Light for 
Seeing on the Farm” gives valuable tips on how and where to 
use lamps and fixtures. Write for your copy to General 
Electric, Div. 166-PF-6, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





MORE PRODUCTION, MORE PROTECTION 


Yard lighting with General Electric pro- 
jector-flood lamps gives extra hours of 
to work in. Also helps keep 


“daylight” 
out intruders. 





PLENTY OF TIME FOR FIXING 


It’s easy to make outside repairs after 
dark under G-E projector-flood lamps. 
Use over garage, outside cellar steps, 


on back porch. 





150 -WATTS 
$1.55 PLUS TAX 





: PROJECTOR- 
FLOOD 
LAMP 
















Nh <—— SEALED AGAINST 
; DUST, RAIN 


HARD-GLASS LENS 


FITS ORDINARY 
SOCKETS 


BUILT-IN REFLECTOR 












WHATEVER LAMPS YOU NEED... INSIST ON G. E. 


G-E TRACTOR LAMP 
“All-glass” sealed 
beam type. Does 
not grow dim. 


G-E HEAT LAMP 
Standard model, 
$1.10 Hard- glass 
model . . . $2.95 


G-E FLUORESCENT G-E LAMP BULBS 
Highest quality. In handy 4-lamp 
Wide variety. 40w peckage. Four 60w 
size .... $1.00 ulbs... only 48¢ 


PRICES PLUS TAX 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 





Country Voices 
(Continued from page 43) 


common sense and a well developed 
brain ever managed to cross. . . . Some- 
thing is surely wrong with a system 
that turns out students who care “to 
get by” only. ... 

Salaries are made most tempting in 
the two end grades; naturally bees 
gather where there is most honey. 
Anything will do for “the grades’— 
anything to train the child during the 
most critical period of changing from 
a child to an adult—the adolescent 
period! 

There is no grade in which time is 
not wasted. ... One time waster is the 
“socialized” recita- 
tion in the hands of 
a nincompoop, which 
is what some of our 
so-called teachers 
are... . The world’s 
demand for medio- 
crity is perhaps the 
reason that teaching 
has become a trade, 
or something—sure ly 
not a profession. 


We have “hitch- 
hiker” teachers; we 
have “necking” (How I hate the word!) 
teachers; and teachers who beat all 
bills possible and write checks that 
bounce. . . . Since teachers are exam- 
ples, how careful they should be to set 
worthy examples! Jettie Felps, 

Burnet County, Tex. 


6o/ On the other hand: 


Teaching, along with some farming, 
in the high hills of eastern Tennessee, 
I have for eight years lived simply, 
sparingly, and found in my work 
measure of joy. I believe that the 
teacher is the keyman in a democracy 
whose tenet is free thought. I stuck 
with my job when many of my asso- 
ciates left for bigh-salaried jobs in 
war plants. I misht have tripled my 
salary by going. 


> 


But now that the slack is on, these 
departing ones have returned, and the 
competition for teaching jobs will be 
stiffer, and perhaps beat down teach- 
ing salaries even lower. Let me say to 
these returning ones, however, and to 
all, that it is not simply low salary 
which offers us discouragement. The 
time is ripe to do something about the 
many misconceptions that have grown 
up about the masters of schools, from 
the witch hunts being staged on col- 
lege campuses down to the little slip 
of a girl thrown out of her position be- 
cause she went to a dance last Satur- 
day night. 

As teachers in small communities, 
our lives are limited by a feeling that 
we are not like other people. Not that, 
like the Pharisee, we stand apart and 
thank God that we are not as other 
people. But because other people will 
not allow us to be like them. 

From past years have come a man- 
datory set of regulations by which we 
must move and have our being; and 
it is old woe to him who steps aside. 

George Scarbrough, 
McMinn County, Tenn. 


Mr. Scarbrough opened our 

Voices meeting last April with 

a poem, “Experience,” and a 
description from his book Tellico 
Blue, of that high country, his home. 
He works at his teaching with the 
ardor of a minister. His argument 
here, as we get it, is simply that 
teachers should be treated and 
judged like other human beings, not 
as if they belonged to a third sex 
and not as plaster saints... . Our 
month’s most striking letter is from 
a lady whom we know from local 
testimony to be one of the best high 
school teachers in those parts: 





Father and Mother were both 
teachers. I grew up a tomboy. 
freckled, re d- headed. I could 
ride any horse or dance all night, | 
loved college, but then all the banks 
“busted” and at 17 I was teaching, too, 


That little high school in a nicy 
town had enough unwritten rules for 
teachers to choke a horse. No card 
playing; not even rook. No dates dur- 
ing the week except for prayer meet- 
ing. No late dates on week ends. No 
dancing. They didn’t say, “No smok- 
ing or drinking,” but one minister 
blasted four of us teachers right out of 
prayer meeting one 
night for “ setting a 
bad example” to the 
sc hool children by 

“guzzling Coca- 
Cola” every after- 
noon after school. 

That was some 
years ago. Married 
now, and still teach- 
ing, I am more free, 
in some measure, of 
community — supervi- 
sion and prying. But 
I'm sick of it; and while I think I may 
claim once to have been a good teach- 
er, I feel I am no longer one. I have 
allowed too much of all this “little- 
ness” to divert my energies. I'm tired, 

So, when the next school term 
opens, I'll not be among those present 
Quitting in this way, I may get a new 
perspective; and I might add that this 
would be an excellent thing for many 
teachers to do. 

Right now, I feel inadequate. And 
only when I feel that I can honestly 
be what I expect of other teachers, 
only then, if ever, will I look for a 
teaching job again. “Georgette,” 

Georgia 


The lady has not asked that 

we shield her real name and 

locality; but we do so any- 
way. Having taught for only a year 
myself, and that when I was much 
younger, I know that if you put 
your heart into it, giving all that 
you have to strike sparks in the 
minds of others—well, it’s just about 
the hardest work in the world. And 
the months between February and 
June, when this letter was written, 
are a sort of end of the trail or peak 
of weariness, especially on a_ blue 
Monday. 


I hope to have the pleasure of re- 
porting that Mrs. “G,” above, is 
back at her desk next fall. 

And now the promised “Lesson,” 
fifth prize winner of our Singing 
Contest: 


LESSON 


This land I live on ain’t mine, boy, 
Tho’ this pole-gate was built 
Ninety years ago by my great- 
granddad. 
And the deed office 
At the county seat reads that way. 
That’s why I been hauling manure 
all day 
And letting the south pasture lay idle 
awhile. 
God’s just letting me use it a spell 
And I want to turn it over to Him in 
real good shape 
When I’m covered with a mound of it. 
There'll be people need it after I'm 
gone oanad 
More’n Great-granddad ever dreamed. 
So let me show you how to rig this 
break plow, boy, 
To turn to rot all these vines and 
stalks 
Eula Shaw Hereford, 
Lampasas County, Tex. 


Yrs., 
Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The e 
Progressive Farmer. . 
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..- designed for today’s q 
powerful new engines! ; : 
; 
Today’s powerful new engines can’t perform 
at their best with old-fashioned gasolines! ; { 
To get peak performance, fill up with the ! 4 
new No-Nox. Gulf scientists—working with oes a ore —— id 
leading automotive engineers—developed this y 8 B , 
fuel to give you whisper-quiet, knock-free a e 
power in your car! é q 
You'll also get thrilling pick-up—easy> — . For years, Good Gulf has been a favorite gas- i 
firing starts—and snenasiad mileage! : oline with farmers from Maine to Texas. And : 
now— R 
And the new No-Nox gives new life, new q s a 
pep and stops knocks in older cars Sede Y: It’s better than ever: It’s been stepped up 
> e - 
even many with heavily carboned engines! ; to give you even better all-around perform- 4 
; ance—whether you use it in cars, trucks or yi 
E tractors! R 
Ps. If you want sure, easy starts and smooth FS 
: straightaway power, youcan rely on Good Gulf. 4 
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- Gulf brings you two 
great NEW gasolines! 







































































Get a thrifty tankful—today! 


Gulf Oil Corporation ° Gulf Refining Company 
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Now, more than ever, it pays to go— 
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says “Doc” Peters 


“Ted had done some target shooting after he got out of 
the service. But he'd never done much hunting. One day 
I got him to go after some woodchucks with me. 























PETERS “HIGH VELOCITY” 
22's really pack the power 
for pests and small game. 
They've got everything . . 

from new nickel-plated 
cases and “Rustless” non- 
corrosive priming for speed 
intensity ignition to prop- 
erly balanced and lubricated 
bullets. 











4, 
Be 





“Three misses and he was ready to quit. ‘Wait,’ I 
said. ‘Try these Peters “High Velocity" 22's.’ 
WHAM! Ted dropped the next chuck clean—and he 
was sold on hunting. 









There is no more powerful 
ammunition in the world than 
Peters “’High Velocity” 






PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION—Remington Arms Company, 






***Never had so much fun," he said. 
*And those Peters “High Velocity” 
22's—MAN! WHAT POWER!’ 


Inc.—Bridgeport 2, Conn." High Velocity” and “Rustless” are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Peters Cartridge Division, 














SHAW CAN MAKE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 










SAVE TIME, WORK, MONEY! 


SuAw 


and “PEPPY PAL” TRACTORS 


These rugged walking or riding tractors 
are ideal for farm, truck garden orchard 
gy farm. Operate on a few cents an 
our. A child can handle them | 
DO DOZENS OF JOBS Both riding and 
walking tractors quickly and easily plow, 
cultivate, harrow, disk, bulldoze, spray, 
haul, grind, saw wood, ete 
LOW FACTORY PRICES Boy direct 
or thru your dealer Year’s guarantee, 
RIDING TRACTORS Four models 
from 6 to 12% H. P., 68 in. wheelbase, 
86 to 62 in. wide, 24 in. “plantele arance, 
Hand or electric starter. Walking 
Tractors 1% to 6 H'P. 
FREE Illustrated folders giving com- 
plete details, pricelist — write today. 
4606 Front St., Galesburg, Kans. 
668PG N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 


Easy ond 
Cheap to 
Operate 


(Not paste 















37°”7x23/"x734" 
11/2" between shelves 
MAHOGANY, WALNUT, MAPLE OR BLOND 


Send check, money order or currency .. or, if you wish, a 
25% deposit ard we will ship C.O.D. Free delivery any- 





where in 


Write Mr. 


We’re Not Crazy... 


We’re Actually Offering 
BRAND eichegueaaes HARDWOOD 





Possible ° 
Yes! Fo or a 

Semited time $ 

you can ge 

genuine, be a 95 
tiful hardwood 

veneer bookcases in satin-smooth 
finish. Suitable for living room, 
den or office. Ideal for books, 
encyclopedia, toys or what-nots. 
Fine workmanship . . no skimp- 
ing. 100° hardwood throughout. 
(Don't confuse this offer with 
knock-down furniture!) Packed 
completely assembled in strong 
shipping case. Superbly finished, 
your choice: 


U. 8S. on orders of two or more. SATISFACTION 
GUAR: ‘IN’ TEED OR MONEY BACK 
Cetts 


REGAL BOOK CO. 


505 N. Ervay 
Dallas, Texas 
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ot a bait. Dusted 
A gas- prodeding fnars’ ole INSTANTLY. 


burrows, 
ae. 10 USE— cae directions in eachcan, 


At Drug, | ee oe 
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1 
5 Ibs. . + $3.75 


NAMID COMPANY 


“CYA 
AMERICAN ork 20, N. Y. 


30-E Rockefeller Plaza * New Y 








NEW! AMAZING! 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 


only 


ADDING $1Q95 
MACHINE 19° 


| Adds, oie multiplies—work 
like $100 machine. 
Guaranteed for life. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
2518 Montro venu 
METROGRAPH CORP. o.ct 240, chicese us, tt 






ed. Exc, Tax 
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Over 30,000 inuse. Weis! 
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June Orchard Jobs 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


ON’T be in too big a hurry to 

pick peaches. The commercial 
grower must pick early to ship to 
distant markets, but if you plan to 
sell on local markets or use at home, 
wait until peachés are firm-ripe. 
Late picked peaches are sweeter 
and larger. 

Let’s get the peach borer before 
he gets in the tree. This pest tun- 
nels into the tree near or just below 
the surface of the ground. He can 
be killed easily next fall with propy- 
lene dichloride while he is young. 
But at this time he has already done 
some damage. To kill him before he 
gets to the tree, spray with 8 pounds 
50 per cent wettable np-gel powder 
in 100 gallons water or 2 pounds in 
25 gallons. Half this amount will 
kill the borer, but the double 
strength mixture will usually last a 
week or two longer. 


The peach borer tunnels into 
the tree from a few inches below 
the ground to a foot or more up the 
trunk. Thoroughly wet trunk right 
down to ground. Any trash around 
the trunk should be carefully re- 
moved to insure proper wetting of 
the tree. This is important, as last 
year I saw trees where the treat- 
ment was not fully effective because 
mulch or trash was around the base 
of the tree. 

If the lesser peach tree borer, 
which attacks the tree trunk higher 
than the regular borer, is present, 
spray all the way up the branches, 
especially the crotches. Give first 
spray in late June or early July; the 
second 30 days later, and a third 30 
days after second. 

G. M. Oxford, of Marion, Ala., 
says about controlling peach borer 
with DDT: “I secured wonderful 
results in controlling peach tree 
borers by spraying with 50 per cent 
wettable DDT during summer. I 
have looked around the roots of 
about 150 trees and found only one 
borer. I thank The Progressive 
Farmer for tipping us off to this 
economical method of controlling 
this pest.” 


Secure proper-strength DDT 
from your seed store or spray ma- 
terial dealer. If vou can’t find it. 
write me. Where one has only a 
few trees in a home orchard, the 
DDT solution may be applied by 
hand with a whitewash brush. | 
have a complete leaflet on the sub- 
ject and will send you one for a 
3-cent stamp for mailing it: 

A summer crop of crotalaria in 
your peach orchard will cut nema- 
tode damage. These pests do not 
attack crotalaria. There is still time 
to plant it in orchards not in sod. 

If your orchard is in sod, mow it 
now to keep down weeds and high 
grass. Leave on ground to mulch 
and rot. Repeat mowings to keep 
grass from getting too high and 
using too much of the available 
moisture and plant food. 

Here is something I have said so 
many times I hesitate to repeat it. 
Pick up and destroy all immature 
fruits that drop to the ground. 
Nearly all are disease- and insect- 
infested. Don’t neglect this job. 


Keep fruit out of sunshine 
after it is harvested. Fruits need 
sunshine to ripen properly on the 
tree, but exposure to sun after pick- 
ing will cause much damage. 

If fruit or nut trees set the past 
season are not growing as well as 
they should, give fertilizer now. 
Use a cup of nitrate of soda or 4 
cup ammonium nitrate per tree, 
more for larger, bearing trees. 

Grapes will not color better if 
leaves are removed from around the 
clusters. In fact, loss of leaves weak- 
ens the vines which feed grapes. 

Light summer pruning can be 
very helpful in properly shaping 
young, unbearing fruit trees. Head 
back limbs that are outgrowing the 
others. Remove any branches not 


needed to form a well shaped tree. 
Do not prune heavily, just enough 
to help shape the tree. 

Thin out old strawberry plants. 
Leave just enough to produce new 
plants for next year’s crop. Then 
fertilize liberally. 





Cars go to many peach orchards growing fruit for local markets 
and carry the peaches away. Are you catering to this unfilled mar- 
ket? If not, here is an opportunity for a new source of some cash. 
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IT SHINES ON DRESS PARADE ! 
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I; you were to buy a car for its beauty alone, you 
couldn't make a happier choice than a Ford! For 
again in 1950, New York's famed Fashion Academy 
has named it “Fashion Car of the Year”! 


But there’s more than beauty to recommend it— 
much more! ‘Test Drive” it and get the “feel” of its 
amazingly quiet and smooth new V-8 engine! “Test 
Drive” it for the “feel” of its 35% easier-acting King 
Size Brakes! “Test Drive” it for the solid comfort of its 


Mid Ship Ride—its big car roadability! 
We believe you'll agree the '50 Ford is the one 


fine car in the low-price field. And it’s economical to 
own! Why not talk to your Ford dealer, today ? 
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HERE IT 1S... 





*Patented and produced by Great Lakes Steel Corp. 





Here’s the farm building buy of the year—the exciting new, low- 6 

cost, all-steel Quonset 24 Special! It’s easy to buy, easy to erect, sempre” ores? 
easy to maintain—framed with extra-sturdy N-A-X alloy steel* gn 
for extra years of usefulness. venice * 

And that isn’t all! The Quonset 24 Special is fire-safe, wind- ga 
resistant—makes every inch pay off. No interior pillars or posts oe a 
to take up space—no danger of rot or unsightly sagging. It’s the per- mony re 
manent answer to your implement and livestock shelter problems. : 


QUONSET 32 





Stran-Steel and Quonset Stran-Steel Division © 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


QUONSET 24 QUONSET 40 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 












30°° SAW WEIGHS 44 LBS 


Also 19°" One Mon Saw # 


Lombard Governor Corp., Ashland, Mass. 


GENUINE MARBLE and 








FREIGHT PAID 






Sotsfoction Guoronteed. Prices incivde 
lettering ond Foot-stone. Catalog FREE. 
ALLSTATES MONUMENT CO. 
Box 70, Station F, Atlante, Georgia 


































STEVENS MODEL 820 
SLIDE ACTION REPEATING 


SHOTGUN 





_ FAST—DEPENDABLE—LOW PRICED 


See it... handle it... throw it to your shoulder. 
Until you do, you just can’t realize what a fine 
gun—what a great value—this new Stevens 
pump gun really is. Now a greater value than 
ever — with redesigned wood stock and fore- 
arm of selected American walnut. It’s a stream- 
lined, six-shot repeater with fast, smooth, de- 
pendable action. Look over a few of its fine 
gun features listed below. Then, see the “820” 
at your dealer's. Compare it for price with any 
other slide-action repeating shotgun on the mavket. 
Write for free catalog. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Firearms Division Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





CHECK THESE FINE GUN FEATURES 


ACTION — Polished, blued receiver. Solid frame, 
side ejection. Independent, push button safety. 
Positive, straight line feed. Magazine holds 5 
shells, one in chamber. 

BARREL — Special alloy gun barrel steel, proof 
tested. Improved cylinder, modified or full 
choke. 

STOCK & FORE-END — Selected American Walnut 
—larger, fuller for fast swinging and cheeking. 


SAVAGE STEVENS: 


SAVAGE * WORCESTER Power and Hand Lown Mowers 














N a mission church 

in China, a man 
came in often to pray. 
Usually he prayed 
aloud. One day he was 
heard to pray, “O . 
Lord, give the world 
common sense, begin- 
ning with me.” 

If he had prayed, 
“O Lord, give other 
people common 
sense,” his prayer 
would have squared 
more with the average 
estimates people have 
of other people. It is 
so much easier to re- 
form the shortcomings 
of our neighbors than 
to tackle our own se- 
cret sins and vices. It 
is a trick of human 
nature to set at naught 
the other people. How 
passionately was it 
once prayed, “O Lord, 
I thank Thee that I am 
not as other men, ex- 
tortioners, unjust, or 
even as this publican.” 

This whole tend- 
ency is well illustrat- 





English translation: 


Our June 
Sermon 


that I haven’t been 
blamed for!” 

You remember that 
Jesus saw this bad 
principle working in 
people’s minds. He 
said to them, “And 
ha why beholdest thou 
the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but con- 
~ Y siderest not the beam 

' that is in thine own 
eye? . . . Thou hypo- 
crite, first cast out the 
i beam out of thine own 
eye; and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye.” 

Sometime ago one 
of our warships stuck 
on a mudflat in Hamp- 
ton Roads. The ship 
was severely damaged, 
but remained afloat. 
An investigation was 
ordered by the Gov- 
ernment. Several of 
those in official posi- 
tions were questioned 
and each said, “It was 
not my fault.” Others 
denied that it was 
their fault. At this the 








ed in the book of 
Genesis. Eve blamed 
the serpent, and Adam 
blamed his wife. Their 
spiritual children have 
usually resembled them quite close- 
ly. Not so with this true Chinese 
Christian — he desired that reform 
should first begin in himself. 


Failure to accept blame is at the 
bottom of the world’s saddest 
tragedies. Really it is difficult to dis- 
cover who is responsible for war 
crimes. “Somebody else” seems to 
have given the savage orders. 

You may have heard of the wom- 
an whose home was struck by light- 
ning. When the insurance adjuster 
came to pay for the damage, he said, 
“I am glad our company can make 
good your loss, but I am sorry that it 
happened.” Whereupon the woman 
replied, “I am rather glad it hap- 
pened. It is the only serious thing 
that ever happened in our family 


(June Prize Letter) 


HE most useful old person I ever 

saw is my stepdad. His name is 
Willie A. Edwards, 75. He never 
misses working at something every 
day. Last winter he and his son 
cleared several acres of land for a 
crippled neighbor. He plants 3 or 
4 acres of cotton and 6 or 8 acres of 
corn and sows a large crop of small 
grain every year. He also raises hogs 
and keeps good mules. No other 
man around here tries so hard to im- 
prove his land. Although he is a 
busy man, he will always stop long 
enough to visit a sick friend or help 
a friend in need. 

My father died when I was three 
months old, and my stepfather mar- 
ried my mother when I was three 
years old, but we love and obey him 


By Rev. John W. 
Holland 


captain arose and said: 
“Gentlemen, the ship 
was under my com- 
mand. I accept the en- 
tire blame for the accident.” The 
committee almost fainted. Such a 
frank admission had never been 
made before. 

In dead earnest a man in the 
Old Testament prayed, “Against 
Thee, and Thee only, have |] 
sinned.” When you and I bring 
ourselves face to face with our- 
selves and with God to repent 
of our sins — repent of our own 
personal sins and not the sins of 
others — we can have a better and 
more honest world. 

In the welter of multiplied ac- 
cusations that are filling the world, 
may each of us sincerely pray, “O 
Lord, give the world common sense 
and a working Christianity—begin- 
ning with me.” 


just as if he were our own dad. 
Everybody agrees that he has al- 
ways treated us the same as his own 
children. We have always been 
happy with him. He gave us nice 
clothes to wear, sent us to school, 
and taught us how to work. Now 
that my brother and I are grown 
and married, we still want to stay 
with him. I live in one of his houses 
and he is building a house for my 
brother. Mrs. Fred Williams, 

Stanly County, N. C. 


June Bible Readings 


For our “one chapter a night” 
we recommend— 

June 1 to 24—all 24 chapters of 
Luke. 

June 25 to 30—John I, John II. 
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Special Ferguson 
offset reel design 
moves hay truly 
sideways along reel 
towards windrow. 





A BETTER WAY 
FOR BETTER HAY 





Conventional side- 
delivery rake moves 
hay forwards and 
sideways over twice 
as much ground. 





Finger Tip Control hydraulically raises 
the Ferguson Side-Delivery Rake for easy 
transport, turning at ends of rows or for 
crossing previously raked windrows. 











OPERATES ON 
Ale 
FERGUSON-TYPE 


3-POINT 
IMPLEMENT 


HITCHES 














REE! _ 


Mailcoupon Today 
for full details on 
the new “Ferguson 
way for better hay”. 
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The Revolutionary New 


FERGUSON SIDE-DELIVERY RAKE 


Forget the old leaf-punishing methods of kicking 
and pitching hay into windrows! Here’s a new and 
better way for better hay .. . a way as revolutionary 
as the Ferguson System itself. 

The new Ferguson Side-Delivery Rake, for the 
first time, makes possible faster raking, at speeds 
up to 10 miles per hour .. . without costly, flailing, 
leaf-shattering action! 

Why? Because of the totally different exclusive 
Ferguson raking action that lifts and “floats” the 
hay gently a/ong the six-bar reel, with true, sideward 
motion. The special offset reel moves each tooth 


bar sédeways as it picks up hay ... moves the hay 
from swath to windrow in half the forward distance 
of conventional rakes! 

You must see this surprising new implement iz 
action to realize what it can mean to you. It’s tractor- 
mounted and transported .. . lifted and lowered by 
Finger Tip Control . .. power take-off driven for 
faster, cleaner raking. Best of all, it costs much less 
than other power take-off driven rakes . . . gives 
better returns from crops, faster and easier. Ask 
your Ferguson Dealer for demonstration or mail 
coupon for free folder. 


FERGUSON-TRACTOR 


AND FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 



















FERGUSON TRACTOR 


EAE AAT POLAT 


Size of farm........acres. Acres in hay......¢+ 


Copyright 1950 by Harry Ferguson, Inc, 


sp aD PGP OD EP ORF OP CP GP OF OF OP OH OF OR oF OF 6 GP Oe ee ee ew ee « 


Harry Ferguson, Inc., Dept. PF-60, 3639 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 11, Mich. 
C) send latestliterature on Ferguson Side-Delivery Rake (] send Ferguson Tractor literature 
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GENERAL 
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last ounce of rubber. 
all him when you need 
‘es or tire service. 














These Were 


Remove Raspberry Canes 


= ILL it be safe to cut off my 

raspberries, old and new 
growth, immediately after picking 
is finished, to aid in controlling an- 
thracnose disease?” 


Cut and burn all old canes as 
soon as picking is completed. If 
you cut off new growth, you prob- 
ably would not have sufficient new 
canes for next year’s crop. 


Onion Trouble 


“IT can grow fine onions, but can- 
not keep them after they are stored. 
The outside remains sound. The 
inside just decays down to a black, 
soot-like substance. What can I do?” 

(Answered by J. P. Fulton, Arkansas 
College of Agriculture.) 

The trouble may be one of the 
rots which often attacks onions in 
storage. These rots are held in check 
by proper curing and storage of the 
onions. Take particular care with 
curing, which takes place between 
harvest and storage. During this 
time onions must be allowed to 
sweat, or cure. For this purpose 
they are ordinarily 
placed in crates and 


Our Answers 


scatter droppings. A plank or wood- 
en drag or drag harrow will do the 
job. Still better, use a drag made 
of old automobile rims joined to- 
gether. Some farmers like to have 
these uneaten spots in their pas- 
tures for reseeding purposes. 


No Danger in 2.4-D 
“Is it dangerous to let livestock 
graze pastures that have been 
sprayed with 2,4-D?” 


Experiment stations say there is 
nothing in 2,4-D that can cause 
trouble with livestock that graze on 
sprayed pastures. 


How Pack Eggs? 
“Should eggs be packed with 
large end up or down?” 
Pack with eggs resting on point- 
ed end, with large end up. 


Frozen Eggs 

“Can eggs be frozen without 
damaging quality?” 

Yes, they can be placed in home 
freezer or freezer locker for six 
months or more. The Texas Exten- 

sion Service advises 





stacked in field or 
in open sheds, 
where sunshine and 
air currents aid 
greatly in removing 
moisture. In some 
cases they are sim- 
ply pulled and al- 
lowed to dry out 
thoroughly in the 
field before top- 
ping and placing in 
crates. During rainy 
weather it is diffi- 


swing? 





Remember When— 


Fresh water tasted ex- 
tra good from an earth- 
enware jug? 

You soared out over 
the creek on a grapevine 


You climbed a sapling 
and, swinging from its 
highest branch, brought 
it to earth? 

Mrs. R. H. Mintz, Jr., 

Polk County, Ga. 


handling as follows: 
Use only clean 
eggs. Dirt from 
dirty shells may 
drop into eggs dur- 
ing breaking pro- 
cess and spoil the 
keeping quality. 
Break eggs into a 
clean bow] and mix 
thoroughly but do 
not whip in air. Fill 
moistureproof con- 
tainers with egg 
mixture and it is 








cult, of course, to 
accomplish the 
rapid drying necessary. Following 
the curing process, onions should 
be stored in a cool place, but must 
not be subjected to freezing tem- 
peratures. If you will pay particular 
attention to the curing and storing 
of your onions, I feel certain you 
will reduce the difficulty you are 
having with storage rots. 


Protein Supplement Needed 

“Will protein supplements re- 
duce amount of corn needed by 
pigs?” 

Yes. Fed in proper amounts, } 
pound of protein supplement will 
save 4 to 5 pounds of corn. Plenty 
of tender, green grazing will do al- 
most as well. 


Cockleburs Are Poisonous 


“Are cockleburs poisonous to 
livestock?” 

Yes, especially when in the young 
or seedling stage. 


Dragging Pastures 
“My cattle do not eat the grass 
around droppings. How can this be 
remedied?” 
Drag or harrow pastures two or 
three times each season so as to 


ready to freeze and 
store. Properly han- 
dled, these eggs will be as good as 
fresh ones. 


When To Plant Sudan? 


“I will need some extra pasture 
from July on. When should I plant 
Sudan grass for this purpose?” 


Make the first planting now. Fol- 
low this with one in late June to get 
good grazing from early summer to 
September. For good yields, a fer- 
tile soil is a “must.” 


Johnson Grass Poisoning 

“Is Johnson grass, at times, poi- 
sonous to cattle?” 

(Answered by K. G. Baker, superin- 
tendent of Alabama’s Blackbelt Sub- 
station.) 

Our cattle have grazed Johnson 
grass, both green and frosted, for 
15 years without any trouble. How- 
ever, I have seen cattle killed in 
Texas by the prussic acid in John- 
son grass after a prolonged drouth. 
I am convinced the danger is con- 
nected with stunted plants, either 
by weather conditions or from lack 
of plant food, or both. Animals 
affected by prussic acid poisoning 
usually die quickly. A competent 
veterinarian can save them, but you 
must get him there in a hurry. 
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WA EASY TO BUILD 


wm Gold Bond 
GYPSUM WALLBOARD 


Now’s the time to build that utility 
washroom off the kitchen. A place 
where you can clean vegetables or 
farm tools, dress chickens and wash 
up before dinner. It will save extra 
steps every day, help your wife keep 
the kitchen in order. You can build 
one quickly and inexpensively with 
Gold Bond Gypsum Wallboard by 
converting a back shed or any unused 
space. The handy panels 4 feet wide 
and up to 10 feet long are nailed di- 
rectly to 2 x 4’s or over the old ma- 
terial. It’s easy to handle, saws and 
nails like lumber. Completely fire- 
proof, moisture-resistant and easy to 
paint. Perfect for building an extra 
bedroom, bathroom, workroom or 
for building firesafe partitions around 
motors. For information on the many 
uses of Gold Bond Gypsum Wall- 
board, write Div. W, Dept. PF-6. 


Available at your local Gold Bond 
lumber and building materials dealer! 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








Take home some rolls of 
SISALKRAFT 
Gor many farm used 
Your lumber dealer has the right 
sizes for TEMPORARY SILOS 
for CORN AND GRASS SILAGE 
and HAYSTACK COVERS 


, You can use tough, water- 
: Mihi proof SISALKRAFT for many 
Pt protective purposes on your 
ai farm, Saves you money! — 
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Over 20 years of 
successful farm service 
5" Mail Coupon Now FOR FREE SAMPLES = 
The SISALKRAFT Co., Dept. PF-6 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 

Please send free samples and instructions 

on Sisalkraft Silos and other uses. 
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Country Things I Love Most 


(June Prize Letters) 


O go out in a country cemetery 
and wander from stone to stone 
and read the inscriptions on them. 
There is a hush and a reverence I 
can’t find anywhere else. Sweet 
bird songs and soft wild flowers 
add to the atmosphere, and some- 
times when I come to the grave of 
a friend or loved one, it is like a 
visit with them. So many memories 
come, flooding back to me. In the 
sweet, solemn stillness of a coun- 
try cemetery it is very easy to look 
forward to the Resurrection and 
think that all things will be right 
sometime. Mrs. Ewell Harwell, 
Pope County, Ark. 


I love smells of the country. In 
the spring I love the smell of the 
fresh earth being turned . . . the 
smell of the fresh-scrubbed milk 
pails that have been aired and 
sunned. Nothing else smells like 


them. In the later afternoon, out- 
side the kitchen, you can smell ham 
frying and you know the biscuits 
are baking, too. Later in the eve- 
ning, after milking and supper are 
over, it is wonderful to step out in 
the fresh, clean air and smell the 
flowers and trees. . . . Once I went 
to a very large city, and for days I 
saw only stone, asphalt, and build- 
ings. When I got back, even the 
old cow smelled good to me. Then 
and there I knew I loved country 
things most. Mrs. Ben Vincent, 

Bartow County, Ga. 


Peaches and cream, peach pre- 
serves, canned peaches, peach jelly, 
and peach pie are reasons why 
peach trees are the country things 
I love most. Elberta, cling, and 
free-stone—I love them all. 

Bertie Marie Catchings, 
Milam County, Tex. 





My Best Buy - 
(June Prize Letters) 


For June, what “better buy” can 
you think of than those report- 


ed here—a marriage license, a 





wedding, a vacation trip? 


MARRIAGE license was my 
most satisfying purchase last 
year. Although I was an old bache- 
lor—31 to be exact—my intense 
longing for a better-half compan- 
ion, a home, an open fireplace, and 
children playing on the floor got the 
best of me and I asked her—the 
only girl I'd ever loved—the $64 
question. She gave me the correct 
answer sO we were married. The 
marriage license not only gave me 
the sweetest girl in the world, but 
has come to be a symbol of our 
“death-do-us-part” love for each 
other, an emblem of our “forsaking- 
all-others” devotion, and our un- 

faltering faith in each other. 
P. W. H., Georgia. 


Spending enough money to 
give my daughter (an only child) a 
beautiful, formal church wedding 
and home reception gave me more 
pleasure than anything I have ever 
spent money for. I had always 
dreamed of having that kind of 
wedding myself, but did not have 


Can You Beat It? 


that dream fulfilled. As I look 
through the wedding album and 
see how beautiful and happy the 
bride and her attendants look in 
their lovely gowns and how proud 
and fine the groom, best man, min- 
ister, and ushers look in their tuxe- 
dos, I still get a thrill! 

Mrs. John Taylor, Tennessee. 


Last March, my dream of a trip 
to the West Coast came true. My 
friends and I toured Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California — and 
went down into Old Mexico. We 
saw such contrasts in topography, 
soil, climate, and occupations of the 
people as I had never dreamed of. 
We crossed rich, level plains, rug- 
ged hills, barren deserts, deep can- 
yons, and snowcapped mountains. 
The citrus fruits, flowers, sunshine, 
and balmy air of California make 
you feel you are in wonderland. 
While beholding these lovely sur- 
roundings, you can see snowcapped 
mountains which can be reached in 
a 30-minute drive. On Easter Sun- 
day, I visited the old mission of San 
Juan Capistrano. At Wilmington I 
boarded the steamer Avalon and 
sailed to Catalina Island. On this 
trip I crossed our biggest river, 
largest state, saw the biggest ocean, 
and went out of the United States. 

Gertrude Blair, Kentucky. 


A friend of mine who lives in New Jersey claims 
that mosquitoes there are larger than any place 


else in the United States. He has figured out a 





way to get rid of them on his farm, though. He hides be- 
hind a tree with his hammer, and when a mosquito lands 
on the trunk, he quickly gives it a sharp tap on the head, 
driving its bill through the trunk. Then before the mos- 
quito can pull free, he clinches it on the other side, thus 
fastening the pesky thing securely to the tree. 

One day when he had fastened eight or 10 like that to 
one tree, he was surprised to see them all start flying at 
the same time. They pulled that tree, roots and all, right 
out of the ground and flew away with it. Now he does 
them all that way. 
woodland and didn’t have to lift an axe. 

Hugh E. Thomas, Monroe County, Tenn. 
Editor's Note.—We pay $5 for the “tall 
story” printed each month. What’s yours? 


Last summer he cleared 5 acres of 
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~ The Best 2 
and Safest 


For Your Boy 



















Beginner or expert, you will 
appreciate the extra quality, 
accuracy, and safety of a genu- 
ine Winchester rifle. The Win- 
chester Model 69 is a young 
shooter’s dream ... a full size, 
lightweight, 5-shot box mag- 
azine repeater with the accu- 
racy for which all Winchesters 
are famous. Shoots 22 Short, 
Long, Long Rifle cartridges 
interchangeably. 


See this rifle at your dealer’s. 
Operate its precision bolt action, 
notice the fine walnut stock, the 
simple dependable safety . . . all 
the features you recognize as 
extra value in this first qual- 
ity, yet inexpensive, genuine 
Winchester rifle. 
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FREE! Folder giving 
full details of all Win- 
chester 22 caliber sport- 
ing and target rifles. 
Address: Dept. 344-D, 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc., 
New Haven 4, Conn. 


ANOTHER 






PRODUCT 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MARK 


Fresh bog spavin? 
“Clear it up fast 
with ABSORBINE” 


says C. W. Pace of Longmont, Colorado 





@“As soon as | see 
signs of bog spavin, 
puff or soreness on 
my horses, | use 
Absorbine. That's 
the treatment ad- 
vised by our veteri- 
narian, and | have 
been using it for over 
P 16 years.” 
Yes, farmers know there's nothing like 
Absorbine! It's not a “cure-all,” but a time- 
proved help in relieving windgall, collar gall, 
and similar congestive troubles. 

A stand-by for over 50 years, it will not blis- 
ter or remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 

















z OTTAWA 
\W], Mule Team Tractor 





OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-022 Garden St., Ottawa, Kan. 
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| Farner FOR JV? 


By ALVA BARFIELD 


Illustrated by C. E. MONROE, JR. 












































June’s a great month for fishing . .. and to accompany 
our fine fishing cover, here’s a fine fishing story which 
also poses the question: “If you were a 12-year-old boy 
and your mother was about to remarry—marry a man 


named Fauntleroy! — how would you feel about it?’ 


e¢¢ “WUDD, Mr. Humphrey has asked me _ the rich green carpet of short grass. The 
to marry him. But I want you to coldness had changed to a burning heat, 
have a say, too—” but I kept on running. 

Ma stood in the doorway. I could see I felt a sting of conscience for not giv- 
the exact angle of her firm jaw. Ma was ing Ma the answer she wanted. But how 
a pretty woman. Her round face was could I? No man was as fine as Pa, no 
framed with soft brown hair, and her man could be father to me but Pa—and 
eyes—Pa always said they were the color he was gone. My eyelids burned with dry 
of daisy heads that laced our fields in tears, and, wing-footed, I crossed our 40 
early spring. of corn. Recent showers had made it a 

I looked at Ma. Couldn’t say as I waving sea of dark green. My breath was 
blamed any man for wanting to marry coming hard as I turned south, down a 
her—but the thought of Mr. Humphrey  moss-grown lane. I was headed for Pa’s 





made me go cold! old watermill. Right after Pa died I used 
“I think he'll make you a good father, to go often to cope with things beyond 
Judd,” Ma said reassuringly. my realm of understanding. It seemed 


like Pa was there to help, and right now 
I needed help to thresh this thing out— 
this thing of Ma wanting to marry Faun- 
tleroy Humphrey. 

“Fauntleroy!” Something pressed 
against my throat. Pa’s name was Zeb. 
Zeb Turner. A good name. A good old 
country name. Pa’d been born and reared 
in the hills. He’d loved the tawny shocks 
of corn outlined against a pale sky, the 
gold rippling of wheat, the red-gold 
beauty of autumn maples. 

Fauntleroy Humphrey! City man. 
What did he know about the song of the 
millpond frogs, the fiddling of the crick- 
. ets, the restlessness of the coon hounds 
when a gold September moon rides the 
sky and the night mist makes a gauzy 
veil over the sycamores? “Bet he wouldn’t 


The cold worked along my spine, 
shoved in with icy stabs. My eyes went 
beyond Ma to a veil of cobwebs hanging 
up high near the porch ceiling, but out 
of my eye corner I could see Ma looking 
squarely at me. She frowned. Guess she 
was beginning to see how my mind was 
working. 

“Judd, you—” 





I turned sharply and started running 
down the back lane. I heard Ma call, 
“Judd!” Then the sound of her voice 
went small and tight. I leaped the south 
pasture gate, and my bare feet sank into 





Mr. Humphrey was holding his own. The 
battle was nip and tuck. The trout—Mr. 


Humphrey —the trout — Mr. Humphrey. (Continued on page 54) 
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Don’t worry, Dad, there’s plenty of clean hot water 


~-- “Your Unseen Friend” takes care of that 


Like most good providers, Dave Horton is 
usually an “early bird.” 


This morning, however, he overslept. So first 
the twins...and now big sister Sue... have 
beaten him to the shower. 


But Dad’s not worried. He knows there'll be 
plenty of clean hot water for him avd for house- 
hold chores. His “Unseen Friend” takes care 
of that. 


His “Unseen Friend,” and yours, is the Nickel 
alloy tank in his automatic water heater. Heart 
of the heater, this tank is built of solid, corrosion- 
resisting Monel... for longer service. And built, 
too, for hotter hot water. 


Hotter because, with a solid Monel tank, you 
can safely get water hot enough so clotheswashers 


and dishwashers do their job right. Then, for 
ordinary purposes, you mix in the cold... thus 
making your hot water go lots further. 


With a Monel tank, you also get cleaner hot 
water — water free from tank rust. 


Hot water clean enough to drink... hot enough 
for any and all household chores! Is this what 
you want? Then just ask your dealer if there’s a 
Monel tank in the next water heater you buy. 


Nickel or Nickel alloys are in almost every 
work-saving and pleasure-giving appliance in 
your home. 


You don’t see the Nickel because it’s usually 
intermixed with other metals...to make your 
range or T-V set work better. That’s why Nickel 
is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


Free new booklet for home owners 
—tells what to look for when you buy 
a water heater. Tells why a Monel tank 
is best for your water heater. Write for 
your copy today —ask for “What makes 
Monel different?” Address Dept. 255z, 
New York $WN. Y. Special note: 
Monel tanks now available in 
large sizes —125 to 300 gal. capaci- 
ties; suitable for apartments and in- 
dustrial use. 






What 
Makes 


are Gilferegy 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM ,. OF SERVICE 


at, Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 


© 1950, T.1.N. Co, 
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Attach Sickle Bar in 


wince AT OFF 


UTILITY TRACTOR 


Ready to tackle those tall weeds? You 
can attach the Simplicity Sickle Bar 
in as little as 56 seconds with Sim- 
plicity’s exclusive, patented ‘‘Quick- 
Hitch!” 

Built for rugged every day use, 
easy and economical to run, light in 
weight, a Simplicity Utility Tractor 
does 26 farm jobs, frees your big 
tractor for heavy field work. Effi- 
ciently controlled 4 Speed Drive gives 
you the right speed and power for 
every job. Sturdy construction, sound 
engineering, versatility, and depend- 
ability makes Simplicity the hardest 
working utility tractor on the market. 
And when you compare prices you'll 
agree it’s the biggest value. See your 
Simplicity dealer for a demonstration. 









EASIER 





DO 26 FARM JOBS FASTER, 


with SIMPLICITY Tractor and Implements 


Cultivating, Weed Cutting, Planting and 
Seeding, Plowing, Disc Harrowing, Ferti- 
lizing, Spraying, Working up poultry runs, 
Lawn Mowing, Snow Plowing, Belt Work, 
Hauling, Bulldozing, rt eg Felling 
Trees, Clearing Brush, Sawing Cordwood, 
Opening and Closing Furrows, Hilling, 
‘Weeding, Mulching, Rolling Lawns, Cut- 
ting Hay, Raking Hay, Paint Spraying, 
Emergency Power for operating milking 
machines, generators, elevators and com- 
pressors. 
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SIMPLICITY 20 INCH 
BRUSH AND LOG SAW 
Fells trees, cuts heavy under- y 
\ brush, saws cordwood. Adijust- 
able to horizontal or verti- # 
cal cutting position, a. 
~ - 


—— 





NEW 3 H.P. MODEL “M" 


4 Speed Drive. Heavy duty one piece 
steel frame. Patented ‘‘Quick-Hitch’’. 
Fully enclosed gears and mafy other 
Simplicity pioneered features. Briggs & 
Stratton Model 9 engine gives the 
Model **M’’ Tractor extra power farm- 
ers prefer, 





NEW 2 H.P. MODEL “'L”’ 
A twin to the ‘'M’’, designed for light- 
er work, Briggs & Stratton Model ‘‘N’’ 
Engine. Patented ‘‘Quick-Hitch’’ and 
other famous Simplicity features. 
$149.50* Implements Extra 


* Prices F. O. B. Port Washington, Wis. 


WRITE DEPT, F -1 for free descriptive folder 
and name of necrest dealer. 


e DEALERS WANTED 


A limited number of choice dealerships 
still available. Sign up with Simplicity ! 
Write today describing your sales and 
service facilities. 


Simplicity 


AMERICA'S BIGGEST GARDEN 
TRACTOR VALUE 
Simplicity Manufacturing Company 
Port Washington, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Father for Judd 


(Continued from page 52) 


even know a deer track cutting in 
the soft creek mud,” I thought. Dis- 
gust flooded me. I felt miserable 
all over. 

While crossing the field the July 
sun had hit me hot and white, but 
along the springy trail the green 
spread of willows and cottonwoods 
was cool and refreshing. Insects 
droned in the grass; leaves rustled 
overhead. Birds perched in the 
dark, cool leaf shadows. “This is 
my life,” I thought. “This is what 
Pa loved, and I’m like Pa.” Pride 
wheeled up in me. 

I heard a hermit thrush singing 
and a catbird trilling. Usually I 
answered them. Pa had taught me 
the bird calls. But now with all 
the misery inside me, there was no 
song in my heart. I couldn’t an- 
swer, just as I couldn’t answer Ma. 


AHEAD I saw the old mill 
house. The big wooden wheel stood 
in lonely silence; a tendril of wild 
grapevine reached over to it like 
a comforting hand. I missed the 
shoosh - shoosh of 
the wheel cutting ~~ 
water, but most of “ty haa 
all I missed Pa’s | 
booming laughter 
sounding above 
the mill noises. 
Pa’'d laughed a 
lot. “It takes a 
happy man to 
make a happy 
woman,” Pa al- 
ways said. I won- 
dered if Mr. Hum- 
phrey laughed a 
lot. 

Feeling taut as 
a fiddlestring I 
threw myself 
down at the root 
of a willow and let my toes dig in 
the moist, cool sand, I was thinking 
of Ma, of how I held her future in 
my hands, of how with one word I 
could make her happy or unhappy. 
I was only 12, but when Pa died, 
I took a man’s place. Now I un- 
derstood as a man would under- 
stand the reason Ma glowed like 
soft candlelight when Mr. Hum- 
phrey was around. Ma loved him! 

I knew I could go back and tell 
Ma it was okay by me if she married 
Mr. Humphrey. But I wouldn't fool 
Ma a bit. And she wouldn't say 
“ves” to him unless I accepted him, 
as she had—with the heart. 


A SHAFT of sunlight gold- 
barred a fern leaf. I got up and 
jogged along the course of the 
creek. The creek twisted and 
turned, dipped down in the valley, 
made an elbow, and joined Sun- 
beam River. Where the river ran 
smoothly between cottonwood trees 
was a quiet pool where trout played. 
Pa and I used to see them hump up 
like silver arches. I moved in closer 
to the bluff above the water. From 
this fern-carpeted knoll I saw there 
was someone down there fishing. 
Lots of the city fellows came down 
to Sunbeam River to trout-fish. 


Judging from the fancy rig—hip 





“I never had trouble shaving be- 
fore, but this time Dad was care- 
less—he left a blade in the razor.” 


boots and hat with a gut leader 
bright with fishing flies around the 
crown—this fellow was one of them. 
A fly fisherman. “Refined fishing,” 
Pa’d called a rod-and-reel man. Pa 
was an angleworm man. I could 
picture him now, sitting on the 
bank, holding a willow-cane pole 
in his big hands. His quiet eyes 
would be glued to the floating cork, 
waiting to see a 2-pounder take the 
hook with flashing rush. 


THE man down there was 
getting out his tackle. I moved closer 
to the cool greenery of the oak trees. 
. . . The man turned sideways and 
I caught a glimpse of his face. 
There was no mistaking the low, 
broad forehead, the knob of cheek- 
bone, the cleft in the chin. The 
man was Fauntleroy Humphrey! 
I wanted to turn and run, but Mr. 
Humphrey had seen me. He waved. 

There was no alternative but to 
go on down there where he was. 
I cat-footed along, anger bubbling 
up in me. “He burns me up,” I 
thought. He was 
just making ready 
to wade out when 
I walked up to 
the water’s edge. 

“Hello, Judd,” 
he smiled. His 
voice was kind, 
kind as Pa’s. 

“Howdy,” I 
said. My jaw set 
in stony rigidity. 

Mr. Humphrey 
kept right on smil- 
ing. I noticed the 
laugh lines around 
his eyes. “Ever fly- 
fish?” he asked, in- 
specting the out- 
fit to see if every- 


poem 


thing was okay. 

“Ain’t my style,” I said. There 
was almost a hiss in my voice. 

“Great sport,” Mr. Humphrey 
said. If he noticed my bitterness, 
he showed no outward sign. “They 
tell me there’s a whopper in here. 
Aim to go after him,” he said. “This 
silver doctor ought to bring him in.” 
He stepped in reach of the water. 


I LICKED my lips. He was 
sure, I thought—too cockeyed sure! 
I knew that trout. Pa had tried to 
hook him for three years. That fish 
was a fighter. He’d popped two o1 
three poles for Pa. The rivalry be- 
tween that trout and Pa would have 
continued if Pa had lived to carry 
on the fight. Now I was going to 
have the fun of watching Mr. Hum- 
phrey get whipped, as Pa had been 
whipped, by the biggest trout in 
Sunbeam River. 

I leaned back against a giant 
willow. 

Mr. Humphrey had reached 
midstream. He whipped the line 
through the air. It ran straight and 
true as a plowed furrow. It was a 
pretty cast, I had to admit. Not 
many could have bested it. I felt 
my respect go up a notch. I liked 
men who could do things right. 
The flies had taken to the water. 
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They floated featherlike, drifting 
with the current like ragged flower 
blossoms. 

It seemed only a matter of mo- 
ments when I saw Mr. Humphrey 
unhook a fish and slip it in his bas- 
ket. He must have made a dozen 
casts, and each cast brought a catch. 
I was beginning to recognize an in- 
terest in fly fishing. Maybe I... . 
The water was churning, then waves 
rippled wide. Mr. Humphrey’s face 
wore the mask of a man who had 
just seen the wonder of wonders. 
He stripped line from the reel and 
set his eyes on the flow of the 
current. 

Right ahead of him it humped 
up out of the water—and humped 
up like a silver explosion, then hit 
the water and raced through the 
current like a lightning flash. “He’s 
gone,” I thought with a tinge of 
disappointment. That trout was 
hook- and angleworm-wise. Also, 
he was hook-and-fly wise. He 
wouldn’t come back. I was almost 
certain of that. 


BUT Mr. Humphrey didn’t 
share my opinion. He pulled in the 
line. I saw him take a different fly 
from his hat band. He made a 
longer cast this time and waited, 
never letting his eyes leave the flow 
of water. I rolled up my pants’ legs 
and waded out. The water swirled 
around my ankles. My Humphrey 
motioned me back. 

I stood still and my breath caught. 
The reel had set up a churning, 
then the line went taut. Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s rod bent in a wide arch. 
“He’s hooked him!” I breathed. The 
trout was trying his best to break 
away, to carry line, rod, and Mr. 
Humphrey along with him, but Mr. 
Humphrey was fighting. He’d lost 
his hat: I saw it float off down- 
stream. But bareheaded and red- 
faced, Mr. Humphrey was standing 
his ground. A sudden thought oc- 
cured to me: “He’s a man that will 
fight to the finish for what he wants. 
I don’t stand much of a chance 
against a man like that.” 


THE reel gave line with a 
tearing screech. The fish was rac- 
ing out, flib-flobbing the water into 
a white foam. Mr. Humphrey was 
holding his own. The battle was 
nip and tuck. The trout—Mr. Hum- 
phrey—the trout—Mr. Humphrey. It 


was Mr. Humphrey. He was work- 
ing him in. I watched, fascinated. 
Closer to shallow water, closer to 
the bank, Mr. Humphrey pulled 
him and when he finally slipped the 
net under him, I knew it was all 
over. And somehow I was glad 
Fauntleroy had won out. I whistled 
when I saw the gleaming silver fish 
lying on the bank. A deep laugh 
rolled from Mr. Humphrey’s chest. 
That laugh sounded a lot like Pa, 
and inside me I felt a queer catch. 
I stared down at the trout. 


“He’s a beauty,” Mr. Humphrey 
said. “Gave me quite a battle, 
though.” My eyes went from the 
trout to the rod and reel propped 
up against a sycamore tree. “Like 
to try it sometime, Judd?” Mr. 
Humphrey asked. His eyes had 
followed mine. 


I stood irresolute. My fingers 
itched to feel it in my hand, but 
I didn’t want to admit it. Admit- 
ting it would be letting Pa down— 
giving over that the other fellow’s 
way was better than Pa’s. My better 
judgment told me it was. Hadn’t 
it brought in the big trout—won 
victory where Pa had met failure? 

I drew a deep breath. Loyal to 
Pa, I said, “Nope. I'll stick to cane 
pole fishing.” For a brief moment 
Mr. Humphrey’s eyes met mine. He 
smiled, then I saw his head tilt side- 
ways like he might be listening to 
something. 


THERE was a sound. My 
ears caught it, the low-toned twit- 
tering of the bobwhite. Mr. Hum- 
phrey observed me quietly. Then 
he said, “Bobwhite?” I nodded. Mr. 
Humphrey’s lips puckered up. The 
worst imitation of a bobwhite call 
I'd ever heard came out of them. 
The disgust on my face must have 
been plain, for he asked, “Can you 
do better, Judd?” 

Was this my big chance to even 
things up? 

I called to the bobwhite. The 
answer came back. It almost sound- 
ed close enough to be in the lacy 
patterns of the ferns behind us. 
Honest admiration encased Mr. 
Humphrey ’s face. “Know any 
others?” he asked me. I imitated 
the catbird and the cardinal. 


Mr. Humphrey rubbed his chin. 
“Tell you what, Judd—I'll make you 


(Continued on page 56) 





history,” 
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About the Author of This Story 


LVA Barfield, author of “Father for Judd,” gives us this in- 
teresting information about herself: 

“I was born on a farm in Jones County, Miss. Later my family 
took me out of the’ country. We moved to Detroit, Mich. For 10 
years I tried to admire city life, but I never did. Now on our hill 
farm in Leake County, Miss., are the things I like: cows, chickens, 
the clean, sweet smell of plowed ground, writing for farm maga- 
zines, and writing features for our county paper, The Carthaginian. 
‘I am glad The Progressive Farmer liked ‘Father for Judd.’ The 
'nspiration for this story came from a childhood memory of a fishing 
trip. Pa caught the ‘big one.’ All eyes were on him. Mine never 
left a member of the fishing party, the famous song writer, George 
M. Cohan. I watched him fish. With all probability I learned more 
about the man then and there than those who later read his life 
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The Sign of 
Top Performance 


No matter the weather ... cold... hot... or 
in-between ... you can always depend on a 
Willard for top-performance. That’s why 
thousands of dealers throughout the United 
States and Canada enthusiastically recommend 
Willard Batteries. They know when they 
install a Willard in your car there’ll be plenty 
of quick-starting power ... power that’s there 
when you want it. And dealers know that 
every Willard is engineered and built to insure 
long life and low cost per mile. Next time 
buy a Willard and get top performance... 
and Quick Starts ...and Long Life. You 
can get all this for just a few cents a day. 
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WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
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VEL reduces 


bacteria counts... 


Cleans milking equipment cleaner...faster...easier! 
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“With five children to care 
for, 215 acres to farm, and 
27 registered Holstein 
Friesian cows to milk 
\ every day, you can be sure 
I look for both speed and 
j efficiency in anything I 
\ use for cleaning the milk- 
ing equipment. That’s 
why I always use Vel for 
Ly the milk utensils, and for 
washing dishes, baby 
things and fine fabrics, 
too.” 


Mrs. ALTON W. HOLTE 
South St. Paul, Minn. 








with VEL! 


..- leaves no food for bacteria! 

And Vel’s so much faster... so 
much easier to use! Vel flushes out 
the milk fat and milk slime—prevents 
milkstone from forming in equipment. 
Vel cuts brushing to the minimum! 


Be a quality on 


Yes, you can be sure your milking 
equipment’s clean when you clean 
regularly with Vel! One of the fore- 
most independent laboratories in the 
dairy industry has proved Vel cleans 
so clean it slashes high bacteria counts 


Soapless suds recommended by many agricultural schools 


... they clean so fast...so thoroughly! Not a soap, not a bactericide, Vel, a 
neutral soapless suds, is recommended by the makers of Perfection, Farmcrest, 
Conde and Hinman milking equipment. 


VEL CLEANS A SEPARATOR IN TWO MINUTES! 


HERE’S HOW: 
1. Rinse supply tank with a pint of warm water or skimmed milk to 
remove the cream. 
2 While brushing bowl and spouts, flush machine by running through 
"a pailful of hot water containing a tablespoonful of Vel. 


3 Dismantle the machine and, if necessary, brush the discs with Vel 
* solution. Put parts in supply tank and scald. 



























* Vel is the trade-mark of the Coigate-Palmolive-Peet Company. 





VEL cuts dishwashing 
time in half! 


Dishes and Glassware Gleam Without Wiping! 


Wash your dishes with Vel, rinse them, and 
even your glassware will dry sparkling clear. 
Vel leaves no soap scum or streaky film to 
polish away —cuts grease faster and more 
completely than soap possibly can—leaves no 
dishpan ring to scrub out. Vel cleans dishes 
cleaner than soap and saves up to half your 
dishwashing time. 














BUY VEL FROM YOUR REGULAR GROCERY DEALER 





Father for Judd 


(Continued from page 55) 


a fifty-fifty deal. You teach me bird 
calls. Tl teach you fly fishing.” 

Sounded like a fair enough set-up 
to me. Pa would never object to 
a square swap. “Okay by me,” I 
said. Mr. Humphrey’s hand came 
out. “Mind shaking on it?” His 
hand was big and firm-feeling. His 
grin was broad as his eyes fell to the 
trout. “What’ll we do with it?” he 
said, rubbing his chin again. 


MIY chest thumped. We? He 
was offering partnership with the 
big catch! The thumping jarred in- 
side me. If I invited him to the 
house, that was a sure sign I'd ac- 
cepted him. Since I'd jogged down 
to Sunbeam River my opinions of 
him had undergone some changes, 
but I still recalled certain ill-fitting 
aspects. Mr. Humphrey waited for 
my answer—a lot for him depended 
on how I did answer. I shifted un- 
comfortably. “Ever been coon hunt- 
ing?” I asked quickly. 

He showed surprise at the ques- 
tion, but he grinned. “Heard ’em 
hit a scent and bay many a night 
when I was a boy. Owned the best 
hound in the state. Stand her up 
against any other hound any time.” 

I was puzzled. Coon hunting in 
a city? Didn’t sound right to me. 
“How did you get the coons down 
out of the tall buildings?” I asked. 
It was a childish question, but an 
honest one, and one to which Mr. 
Humphrey threw back his head and 
roared. “Why, Judd, I didn’t get 
them out of buildings. Your own 
Pa—we were boys together — and 
we shook ’em out of trees right here 
in this hill country.” His eyes 
gleamed with memories, and a 
quiver raced over me. 


‘“*T HEN you're a hill man,” 
I said. 

Mr. Humphrey gave me a quick 
glance. “Hill man? Sure I am. Born 
and reared on cornbread and pos- 
sums,” he grinned. 

“How come you to leave it?” 

“Well, Judd, can’t say as I ever 
entirely left it. But a man wants to 
do the thing he’s best fitted for, and 
work where he can do the most 
good. Working for the Government 
was the place where I thought I 
could serve mankind best.” 

Sounded logical to me. Mr. Hum- 
phrey continued: “But now that I’ve 
done my bit, I'm coming back 
home, and to what I like best. Do 









you know any sweeter music thay 
a hound’s voice when he strikes , 
scent?” 

My Adam’s apple bobbed up anj 
down. He had spoken like a tnp 
hill country man—spoken like } 
might be Pa himself talking. Op. 
more thing I wanted straight. “Hoy 
come they named you Fauntleroy? 
I asked. 

Mr. Humphrey roared. Even his 
eyes laughed. “Bless you, boy, Ty 
always wondered that myself, By 
I'll let you in on a secret. Up iy 
Washington they call me Roy, Fig 
ure I'll just adopt it that way,” 

Roy. Zeb. Well, that was much 
better. I glanced down at the troy 
and then along the riverbank, fo 
I'd heard the sound of twigs snap 
ping. Ma was coming. Her cheeks 
were flushed from walking and he 
eyes red, like she’d been crying 
I hadn’t seen Ma cry since Pa died, 
Mr. Humphrey saw her and gi 
vanized into action, reached he 
side in no time at all. 


‘WHAT is it, Jessie?” I hearl 
him say. Ma wiped a tear away. He 
was looking at Ma like I'd seen 
look at her a hundred times a day- 
with a soft glow in his face. Right 
then, my heart opened up and mak 
room for Mr. Humphrey—room fer 
the man who loved Ma as Pa hal 
loved her. 

“Gosh sakes, Ma,” I spoke w 
quickly. “Can’t a fellow step d 
the place a few minutes to get a 
quainted with his new Pa-tok 
without a woman slobbering abot 
it?” I saw Mr. Humphrey’s face- 
soft, grateful—and then he grinned 
and winked. “He’s right, Jesse 
We menfolks need to be alone 
when we're driving at a few deals’ 
I grinned. Mr. Humphrey and! 
were going to understand ead 
other okay. The last thread of tight 
ness inside me snapped in two. 


Ma glanced from me to M 
Humphrey, then back to me. Ha 
eyes said more than words could 
have. She took a deep breath and 
her face broke into a happy smile 
“Well,” she said, “ain’t never see 
a man yet could beat a woman fy 
ing fish. Roy, you pick that trout 
up right now. Come along, Judé 
you'll have to split some kindling 

“Now ain’t that like a womal, 
I thought, “to boss things?” 

But when Ma linked her arm 
through ours and we three walked 


up the old mill road, I thought ¢ 


Ma’s words—“He’ll make you 4 
good father, Judd.” I might have 
stopped and figured out Ma wast! 
the kind of woman to replace go 
stock with inferior stuff. 
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Made by this 


Compare the wire knot tied by the new, 
completely automatic Oliver Model 8.. . 
with all others! Then figure out the savings 
in feet... and dollars. 

This short, tightly twisted, firm-holding 
knot averages only 11% inches in length. 
What’s more, the knot is turned in—toward 
the bale! No scraggly ends protrude to tear 
clothing or flesh. There are no “clippings” 
or short pieces. No wire is wasted. 

And, when it comes to baling speed, the 
Oliver Model 8 will equal the output of any 


automatic machine made! It’s tons per day 
that determine a baler’s real capacity! 

Yes, compare the completely new Model 8 
with all others before you buy. Examine the 
compact, simple tying mechanism. Inspect 
the tie. Check the sturdy, ‘‘straight 
through” frame construction, full-floating 
pick-up, synchronized feeding units, “big 
beat’’ feeder head and the ‘top shear’’ 
that produces sliced bales. The Oliver Cor- 
poration, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 


6, Illinois. 


¥ OLIVER 


‘‘FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’’ 
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The Oliver wire tying mechanism is so simple in 
design you can thread the shuttles and knotter in less than 
5 minutes! Units are enclosed . . . fully protected. Servicing 
is easy, too. To detach the knotter or shuttle gearbox, simply 
remove the four bolts that hold each in place. 


The OLIVER Corporation 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send folder describing the new Oliver 
Automatic Wire Tie Model 8 Baler. 
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THE SPRAY THAT DIDN’T HAVE 
TO CHANGE ITS FORMULA.. 





Gul Livestock Spray 


is just as quick-acting 
as it is trusted, proved, reliable! 





One of the facts of dairy life that 
has been demonstrated year after 
year is the unsurpassed safety and 
effectiveness of Gulf Livestock 
Spray in use against most of the 
insects that commonly pester dairy 
cattle. 


Safe Insecticidal 
Ingredients 
Used as directed, Gulf Livestock 
Spray is completely safe for dairy 
cows and their milk because it is 
a non-staining, non-gumming and 


very highly refined base oil which 
contains only PYRETHRINS 
(nature’s own insecticidal ingredi- 
ent) boosted by PIPERONYL 
BUTOXIDE. 


YetCows Get PROMPT Relief 


This safety factor doesn’t for a 
minute keep Gulf Livestock Spray 
from ACTING FAST to kill or re- 
pel many insects that sap your 
herd’s energy. 

That’s because those same natu- 
ral PYRETHRINS, given super- 
charged power by the addition of 
PIPERONYL, are tops for lightning- 
quick wallop. 


Clear Case of “Eating Your 
Cake and Having It, Too” 


—when you can get both assured 
safety in use and maximum speed 
in results, both killing power and 
repellent action, all in one spray! 
But that’s what you (and your 
cows) will find in Gulf Livestock 
Spray. Get a supply real soon— 


and money-back guarantee 
of satisfaction, besides! 





in its mist. 








For milkhouse use—get Special Gulfspray! 


Special Gulfspray is a fast-acting space-type spray that 
quickly knocks out of the air, and kills, insects enveloped 


It’s laboratory-formulated for use in milk plants and 
other places where safety gets top priority because the 
handling, processing or storing of foodstuffs is involved. So 
it’s perfect for use in your milkhouse, too! 

Used as directed, Special Gulfspray will not impart odor 
or taste to the milk. Usual prices: 1 gal., $2.95, 5 gals., $12.95 












pric 


LIVESTOCK SPRAY 
U sual 1 gal., $1.69 


es 5 gals., $7.95 














Again available in all sizes. 
beam styles with ball and roller bearings. Also saw- 
dust rigs, gang edgers, swing saws, planers, etc. 


VANCE 20th Century Sawmills 


Headblock and log 








7 MODELS-$99 up 
Greatest offer ever made by 
oldest and largest firm in “4.7 
the business. Made by men with the know-how. A 






OTTAWA Buzz Master 


el to fit your needs and your pocketbook. En- 


dorsed by Conservation experts. Send for FREE 
details. Now in our 46th year. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-022 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 










Two models: 2 hp at 
$149.50—3 hp $214.40 
(f. 0. b. Springfield) All 
attachments. Distributors, 
dealers solicited. 
QUICK MFG., INC., 
3358 S$. Limestone St., 
Springfield, Ohio 





Springfield Garden Tractor 























“ Down-to-Earth” 


RESEARCH 


Reported by E. G. MOORE 








Canker-Resistant Black-Eyes 
| eee ig peas resistant to 

canker disease are now a possi- 
bility, as a result of work by. USDA 
plant breeders. They have succeed- 
ed in transferring canker resistance 
from some of the forage varieties to 
the black-eye and to other forage 
types. Cowpeas have fallen victim 
to canker disease in recent years. 
Acreage is now less that it was 20 
years ago. Canker disease, common 
from Florida and Georgia across to 
Texas and Oklahoma, reduces yield 
and quality. It may be recognized 
by cracking or splitting of stems of 
young plants. Plants so affected are 
easily blown down by wind. The 
disease is carried inside seed, so the 
only way to conquer it is through 
breeding. Many farmers have given 
up growing cowpeds because of 
poor yields, without knowing the 
actual cause. (This is a report on 
new research, so don’t look for the 
new strains in your seed catalogs. 
We will keep you informed of de- 
velopments.) 


New Hybrid Millets 
Hybrid pear] millets for the South 
hold promise of high yields and 
abundant grazing over a long sea- 
son. They are produced by chance 
crossing of inbreds rather than. by 
controlled crossing, as with corn, 





where one parent is detasseled. At 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station, Tifton, Ga., state and 
USDA agronomists found that oy 
equal-size plots, one such hybrid 
yielded 441 pounds forage com. 
pared with 204 pounds from one of 
the varieties commonly grown, 
Foliage of the hybrid was almost as 
fresh and vigorous in the fall as in 
June. It yielded 37 per cent of its 
total on June 22, 28 per cent om 
July 23, and 35 per cent on Oct. 2. 
These millets are in process of de. 
velopment. No seed is for sale yet, 
More Nutrients in Hay 

USDA dairy specialists have 
found that hay made during good 
weather will lose as much as 25 per 
cent of dry matter and 30 per cent 
of protein in the standing crop. If 
damaged by wet weather while cur 
ing, losses may run 40 to 45 per cent. 
Rapid barn curing reduces such 
losses and gives a better quality. 
Turning the crop into grass silage 
may reduce losses to 15 per cent. 


Hays cured by different methods f 


were about equal in milk-produe- 
ing values when fed at the same 
rate on a dry-matter basis. However, 
because of the greater saving of 
nutrients, milk production per acre 
was greater from barn-cured than 
from field-cured hay. 


By W. T. Oglesby, D.V.M. 


T is the time of year when insect 

pests are one of the major prob- 
lems for a person owning livestock. 
We too often think of parasites 
mainly as a nuisance, but the cold 
fact is that they cost farmers a great 
deal of money. 

Where milk cows are concerned, 
DDT should not be used, because 
of the effect on products. It is a good 
insecticide and has its place, but re- 
member that it should not be used 
on milk cows. 

DDT may be preferred by some 
folks in spraying their beef cattle to 
protect them against hornflies. Dur- 
ing the past couple of seasons, 
strains of stableflies and houseflies 
have developed that are resistant to 
DDT. We know folks who literally 
plastered their barns with DDT in 
1949 and it was not effective. In 
previous years it may have done an 
exceptionally good job. 

Methoxychlor is the insecticide of 
choice for use around the dairy barn 
and on milk cows. There is every 
indication that there will be an ade- 
quate supply. It is sold as a 50 per 
cent wettable powder. Two pounds 
of this mixed with 25 gallons water 


give the correct concentration 
Cows should be sprayed until the 
preparation is dripping from them; 
and if the material is well spread, 
it will take about 2 quarts per ar 
imal for a good job. 

Stableflies are killed by this meth 
oxychlor spray, but you probably 
will have to spray at least once a 
week. This material will keep hon- 
flies down for at least three weeks; 
in this respect, it is quite similar to 
DDT. The method of application, 
whether by power spray, hand 
spray, or brush, will depend on size 
of your operation. All good manv- 
facturers give directions for mixing 
their products. 

Many times we have buildings 
other than the dairy barns that need 
spraying, and unless DDT-resistant 
strains of flies have been observed, 
then spraying the walls with 5 pet 
cent DDT is probably the first thing 
to recommend. If DDT has lost its 
effectiveness, you could consider 
using chlordane or lindane. Benzene 
hexachloride is very useful in hog: 
pens and can be used almost any 
place where you do not have t0 
worry about odor of the material. 
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NO STOOP—NO SQUAT 
With the De Laval Model F Combine 
Milker you don’t stoop or squat. You 
work comfortably erect with udders at 
‘chest height for easiest attaching and 
Temoval of teat cups—and for close 
udder inspection. 





























NO BARN ODORS 
With the De Laval Model F Combine 

ilker the milk—from cow to milk can 
—Iis sealed during the entire milking 
Process in an air-tight system. Barn 
odors, dust and other foreign matter 
are sealed out. 






Direct from Cow 
to Milk Can 











NO CARRYING 

With the De Laval Model F Combine. 
Milker you don’t waste your valuable 
time and walk unprofitable miles every 
year carrying milk from the barn to the 
milk house. This wonderful De Laval 
Milker does the entire job for you! 


















yy » . 


NO POURING 

‘With the De Laval Model F Combine 
Milker you don’t waste your time 
straining and pouring milk. This mod- 
ern milker has a built-in filter and 
empties the milk into milk cans—one 
can at a time, 








OTHER DE LAVAL MILKERS 
De Laval Magnetic Speedway * De Laval Sterling Speedway 


De Laval Speedette 
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@ We invite you to take a good look at the simplest, fastest and 
most sanitary milker you can own. Hundreds of these De Laval 
Model F Combines have been in use for years... but during the 
next few years you will see thousands more go into operation, because 
this is the milker that completely mechanizes your milking operation. 

The cows bring the milk to the milker, which delivers it directly 
into the milk cans in the adjoining milk house. The automatic 
De Laval Combine can fillers fill one can at a time and cans may 
be changed without interfering with the milking. The operator does 
not stoop, squat, carry or pour milk. Result is one-man operation for 
lowest production costs. 

Whether you have a stanchion type barn or loose housing, the 
De Laval Model F Combine Milker installed in a simple, low-cost 
milking room will enable you to milk more cows in less time with 
less help—but with increased profits. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. « 61 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
QMtey GHEON GMAT uy (CR ky 2 A TR RE AE Ree sees Eee ae 


The De Laval Separator Co., Dept. G-18 165 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
Please send me printed matter on: 


[_] The De Laval Model F Combine Milker 





R.F.D State 
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DOUBLE USE OF QUONSETS 
ADDS 10 


% 


Versatile, all-steel buildings 
safeguard crops—serve as 
farm shelters the year around 


FARM INCOME 

























Stran-Steel 
and Quonset 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Quonsets for crop storage! 
Use Quonsets to add to farm 
income. Hold your crops for 
highest prices! All-steel Quon- 
sets provide maximum protection 
for stored crops. 


Quonsets for equipment 
storage! You have no wor- 
ries about equipment when it is 
sheltered from wind and weather 
ina Quonset! 











+? 
9 
You | find it . easy to give your dog the care he 


trusts you to give him—when you have safe, fast-acting Sergeant’s 
Dog Care Products on hand. There’s a special one for almost every 
ailment—ticks, fleas, worms, itching, ear trouble, poor condition— 
and grooming too. Tested by consulting veterinarians. Relied on 
for 75 years. At drug or pet store. FREE: Valuable, 38- 
page Sergeant’s Dog Book, a stand-by on authoritative 
care, feeding and training of your dog. At drug or pet 
store—or write Sergeant’s, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 























ALL stepladders used for fruit 
picking can be prevented from 
tipping sideways 
by fastening %- or 
%-inch plywood 
flaps to their sides 
as shown in the 
diagram. Use two 
or three hinges 
under the flaps so 
that they can be 
folded over on the 
front of the ladder for ease in car- 
rying and storing. David Greene, 
Culpeper County, Va. 





* To clean a file, I place a strip of 
adhesive tape lengthwise over the 
file, rubbing my finger across the 





tape so the adhesive is pressed be- 
tween the file teeth, and then pull 
it loose. This will remove most of 
the grit and filings from between 
the teeth. Robert Strader, 

Willacy County, Tex. 


* When necessary to paint a 
straight line on a wall, adhesive 
tape may be used. It should be put 
on the line, and then if any paint 
gets out of place, it will be on the 
tape. Derrill Ballentine, 
Dorchester County, S. C. 

Editor’s Note.—Be sure to leave tape 
on wall until paint is dry. If not, it 
may be smeared when pulling tape off. 


* For heading grain sorghum, put 
a 2x4 across the outside of win- 
dow. Use old crosscut saw or some 
sharp strip of iron. Bolt one end 





to the 2x4, handle on loose end. 
Put bundle feed under blade and 


Elton R. Anderson, 
Choctaw County, Okla. 


press down. 


* To keep fish fresh while camp- 
ing, just take two barrels (wood), 
one smaller than the other. Pack 
sawdust and paper in bottom of 
larger barrel and place smaller bar- 
rel inside. Pack empty space be- 


tween the two barrels with sawdust 
and paper. This holds the coolness 
inside the barrels. Place your ice jn 
the small barrel and presto—yoy 
have an ice box to keep your ice 
and fish. W. O. Johnson, 

Marshall County, Miss. 


* A piece of fur collar from an old 

coat hung in the cherry tree will 

help keep birds away. They seem to 
think the fur is an animal. 

Paul Bruce, 

Hamblen County, Tenn. 


* To keep chickens from flying up 
on fence posts around your yard or 
garden and then 
dropping down 
inside lot, staple 
coil springs from 
a bedspring or 
auto cushion on 
top of the posts. 
When a chicken 
tries to alight on 
spring, its weight 
will cause the spring to tilt and the 
chicken to fall back. 

Alvin Moczygemba, 

Karnes County, Tex. 





* To prevent wire gates from sag- 
ging, I use an old coil spring in 


prevents 











VAs. 
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each line of wire. 
R. A. Daughtry, 
Macon County, Ala. 


* Here’s a feed trough that is al- 
ways right side up. To construct, 
you simply cut three boards the 
length you want the trough. Nail 
two of them together at a 90 degree 
angle as if you were making a reg- 
ular V-shaped trough. Then nail the 
third board also at a 90 degree angle 
to the top of one of these sides. Now 
nail a board across each end, and 
you have a V-shaped trough on each 
side. Orville Gowdy, 
McLennan County, Tex. 

Editor's Note.—The Progressive 
Farmer pays $5 for the best handy 
device submitted each month and $3 
for all others published. Each device 
should be written on a separate piece 
of paper. If possible, send along a 
photograph or a simple sketch. Each 
contribution is cua read, but none 
can be returned unless accompanied 
by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


- Use Smear 62 or 82 on any breaks in skin of live 
It’s Time To— stock to keep down screwworms. 
—kKeep a watch for crop-destroying insects and poison early. 
—Cut and split or burn pines infested with bark beetles. 
—Make plans for plenty of hay next winter. 
—wWork out and fertilize strawberry patch. 
—Give chickens more grazing, less grain. 


—Make plans to build that farm pond. 
—Get ready for Sunday school picnics. 
—Plan for July 4, also for a family vacation. $M 
—Develop a sod cover in the orchard. 


—Vaccinate dogs against rabies. 
—wWatch green hay for heating. 
—Cultivate corn shallow. 
—NMow pastures. 

—Go fishing. 





























(At month’s end, put an X-mark alongside each item you have attended to.) 
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GET SUMMER BLIGHT PROTECTION NOW! 

Defense tactics against grasshoppers, weevils, hoppers 
and other pests should be put in operation now. Depend upon 
your county agent or the USDA for reliable information. 
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Accessories for the farm ; 
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mm ALL-WEATHER, 
e ALL-PURPOSE GREASES 


The Cities Service line of Trojan greases 
for farm machinery is unsurpassed in 
quality and performance. 
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If you have mastitis in your herd 
use this famous drug 


AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT For Udder Infusion Lederle, world 
famous as the antibiotic with the broadest activity in human 
medicine, is setting new records in cutting down milk check 
losses from mastitis. 
This remarkable drug has proved its effectiveness against staph- 
ylococcic and streptococcic mastitis. Thousands of dairy herd 
owners are enthusiastic about the quick results in the production 
of salable milk, and the ease of administration. 
You will find a tube of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT 

@ MORE EFFECTIVE THAN PENICILLIN 

@ FREE-FLOWING AND SPREADING THROUGHOUT THE UDDER 

@ ACTIVE FOR MORE THAN 48 HOURS 

@ WILL NOT INTERFERE WITH REGULAR MILKING HOURS 


@ COMBINES SAFETY WITH EFFECTIVENESS WHEN USED 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH PACKAGE LITERATURE 


@ PACKAGED, READY TO USE 

@WITH SMALL, ROLLED-IN INFUSION TIP 

@ REQUIRES NO SYRINGE OR MILK TUBES 
When obvious injuries to the udder or teat occur, it is advisable 
to apply this ointment locally to the wound and at the same time 
to infuse each quarter so affected with one full tube of AUREO- 
MYCIN OINTMENT for Udder Infusion as a preventive measure 
against mastitic infections. 
For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT 
and best management practices and disease-control procedure 
for avoidance of reinfection, consult your veterinarian. 


Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN id COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 


Th Oe re YE nls « ES 





Pa. 





Send this coupon for your free copy of the new 
Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT, 








Name... 
Town....... County ee 
My Dealer’s Name is ee 




















The Next 
Thirty Days 


In the 


R Garden 











A healthy young lady 
with some health-giv- 
ing vegetables. Are 
yours as good - look- 
ing as these? 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


ERE are several very important 
things to do in the garden now: 


1. Plant something every week. 

2. Keep insects under control. 

3. Kill grass and weeds while 
they are very small. 

4. Do not walk in beans when 
they are wet with dew or rain. 

5. Pinch off suckers on staked 
tomatoes before they are 2 or 3 
inches long. 

6. Apply DDT or other material 
to roasting ear corn to control ear- 
worm. First apply when silks begin 
to turn brown. Repeat twice at two- 
or three-day intervals. 

7. Set tomato plants late this 
month or early next for a late crop. 
Or sow seed in rows where they are 
to grow and thin out. 

8. Set sweet potato plants for 
late crop. Make a setting of vine 
cuttings from the earlier crop to pro- 
duce seed potatoes. 

9. Break and harrow ground 
now for fall Irish potatoes to be 
planted in July or August. 


10. Make a liberal planting of 
table peas, such as black-eye or 
Crowders. 

11. Select a nearby branch bot- 
tom or other low and moist place 
for July and August planting. Break 
and harrow now. Repeat harrow- 
ing every 10 days until planting 
time to keep down weeds and grass. 

12. Apply rotenone to insects in 
heat of day. It is more effective. 


13. Treat Irish potatoes soon 
after they are put in storage with a 
sprout inhibitor to prevent sprout- 
ing. Secure from seed stores. Apply 
according to directions on container. 


14. To kill hard-shelled bugs 
such as stinkbug, harlequin, and 
cabbage bug; apply sabadilla dust. 
If your seed store doesn’t have it, 
write me and I will tell you where 
you can obtain it. 

15. For some real good eating 
next winter, set some collard plants 


late this month. Or sow seed now 
where they are to grow and thin 
out. Cabbage may be handled the 
same way for late fall and early 
winter use. 

16. To reduce weevils in table 
or cowpeas, dust with 5 per cent 
DDT at peak of blooming period. 


17. To produce good crops of- 


fall vegetables, break and harrow 
the ground now and let it lie fallow 
until planting time. Harrow a few 
times to kill any weeds and grass 
that may come up. 


18. To keep okra producing, 
never let any pods ripen. Even if 
all of it can’t be used, cut off pods 
before seed ripens. Otherwise, pro- 
duction will soon cease. 


19. It is still not too late to plant 
the following: Sweet corn, pole but- 
terbeans, beets, eggplants, peppers, 
okra, tomatoes, table peas, water- 
melons, cantaloupes, cucumbers. 


20. Keep an eagle eye out for 
Mexican bean beetles. They work 
fast, and you will have to do the 
same if you want any beans for 
yourself. Dust with cryolite, rote 
none, or other poisons. Get it on un- 
der side of the leaves, as that is 
where these pests work. 


21. When setting tomato plants 
this late in the season, put them in 
deep, 6 to 8 inches. Deep-set plants 
will stand drouth better than those 
set shallow. 


22. Use starter solution when 
setting any kind of plants. Make it 
by dissolving 1 pound of a high- 
grade fertilizer in 5 or 6 gallons of 
water. Pour % to % pint of the solu- 
tion in the hole as each plant is set 
This will give it a quick boost. 


23. Harvest onions soon after 
tops begin to break off. Leave 
windrow in the sun for a short time, 
and then break off tops and store it 
a dry, cool place. 


24. Sunburn of watermelons 
may be largely prevented by 
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sprinkling lime on top of them, or 
applying a lime paste with a brush. 

25. Vegetables should go in the 
freezer just as quickly after harvest- 
ing as possible. Do not put in any- 
thing except high quality produce. 
The freezer cannot make produce 
any better than it was when stored. 

26. Suckers from old tomato 
plants may be used instead of 
plants, if desired. Select suckers 
that are 5 or more inches long, pinch 
off all leaves except at the tip ends, 
and set as you would plants. Set 
deep, however. 

27. Plant any kind of seed from 
a half to twice deeper during sum- 
mer than in spring. 

28. Main enemy of eggplant is 
flea-beetle. It eats tiny holes in 
leaves. Control by dusting frequent- 
ly with 5 per cent DDT powder. 


Answers to Brain Exercises 
(See page 40 for quiz and riddles.) 
TAKE CARE 


. SAUCER 6. CLEARANCE 
. ARTICLE 7. DECLARE 

. CALENDAR 8. REPLICA 

. CAPTURE 9. INTERLACE 
. CASHIER 10. CHAUFFER 


RIDDLES 


. Twenty cents. 
. Tomorrow. 
. Your breath. 


. He can hold up automobiles 
with one hand. 


5. A conductor minds the train and 
a teacher trains the mind. 

. When he moves. 

. Whoa! 

. Dandelion. 


. When the cow jumped over the 
moon. 


Railroad tracks. 
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Leafiets cnd Books 


..Fruit Spray Calendar, 10 cents. 
..Vegetable Planting Guide, 10 cents. 


Insects and Diseases of Shrubs and 
Flowers, 3 cents. 

..Garden Insects and Diseases, 3 
cents. 

Growing Bramble Fruits, 3 cents. 


Getting Rid of Bermuda, Johnson, 

and Nutgrass, 3 cents. 

Growing Muscadine Grapes, 3 

cents. 
..Growing Strawberries, 3 cents. 
..Aids to Better Building, 3 cents. 
..Fighting Termites, 3 cents. 

Prevent Ox Warbles, 3 cents. 
Curing Pork in Hot Weather, 3 

cents. 

Corn Budworm Control, 3 cents. 
Poison Bait for Grasshoppers, 3 

cents, 

Controlling Ants, 3 cents. 

230 Handy Devices, 25 cents. 

Church Handbook, 25 cents. 

-Poultry Handbook, 25 cents. 

-Home Orchard Book, 25 cents. 

Niven Garden Book, 25 cents. 

Community Handbook, 50 cents. 

Order from Service Editor at the 
nearest Progressive Farmer office—Dal- 
las, Birmingham, Memphis, or Raleigh. 
oS eG AUS Se: Seana rene 
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Make your own! 
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Irrigation News it 





SOUTHWESTERN FARMER CREDITS SPRINKLER 





a 








SEE YOUR COUNTY AGENT 
FOR IRRIGATION ADVICE 


To find out if portable sprinkler irrigation 
would be a sound investment for your 
farm—consult your county agent or a 
reputable irrigation equipment supplier. 
They have access to the latest informa- 
tion on equipment and methods. They 
know the experience of other farmers near 
you who have used irrigation successfully. 
When you buy, contact an established 
supplier of irrigation equipment. 









VIRGINIA 








Pasture Flourishes Under Sprinklers 


Sold on sprinkler irrigation, a dairyman in 
Henrico County, Virginia, writes: “I 
irrigate an 18-acre field of Ladino clover 
from a 5-acre pond with my portable 
irrigation system. The Ladino supplies 
supplemental grazing for 85 milk cows, 
and its rank growth under irrigation con- 
vinced me that I’ll have to buy a few 
more cows this summer’’, 


PICK THE PIPE THAT'S 
PORTABLE! 


——— 
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LIGHTWEIGHT, LONG-LASTING 


ALCOA 


ALUMINUM IRRIGATION PIPE 


Is Farming Weather a Good 
Gamble Where You Live? 


If your state is one where farmers gener- 
ally rely on natural rainfall to make 
things grow, maybe it’s never occurred to 
you to irrigate crops. Except perhaps in 
time of drought, when you’ve wished for 
a way to revive your withering crops. But 
that’s not the main point. Farmers all 
over the humid South have discovered 
that portable sprinkler irrigation is a 
profitable way to increase yields and im- 
prove crops in years of normal rainfall. 
The truth is—nature’s rain seldom sup- 
plies the right amount of moisture at all 
the times it is needed to insure maximum 
plant growth. That’s why it pays to own 
a sprinkler system. When you control the 
weather, profit is no gamble! 


f / 
Ys g, P g 
© KI / 
aa ciel g 
Lightweight Alcoa aluminum irrigation 
pipe is available in diameters up to and 
including 8 inches. 
K >” ok 
Soluble fertilizers and liquid manure can 
be applied economically through a port- 
able sprinkler system. 
x * * 
When you buy aluminum irrigation pipe, 
look for the marking, ‘““ALCOA 63S-T6”’. 
It identifies a tough alloy, tempered for 
long, hard service. 
So * *K 
By using sprinkler irrigation, an Arkansas 
farmer increased his corn yield from 30 
to 70 bushels per acre. 








Name 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2172F Gulf Building 
Please send me “Portable Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit”. 


IRRIGATION FOR BIGGER, BETTER CUCUMBER YIELD 


Alto, Texas—Like hundreds of 
prosperous farmers throughout the 
South, E. H. Schuler is mighty proud 
of what he’s accomplished with the 
help of portable sprinkler irrigation. 
He reports: 

“Trrigation in this territory is en- 
tirely new. We have been experiment- 
ing two years and have found the use 
of the sprinkler system very success- 
ful. An example of proof: two years 
ago, I raised approximately 500 
bushels of cucumbers on one acre of 
poor ground with a limited supply of 
water. With a better supply of water, 
I believe my yield would have been 
greater’’. 

Based on his experience, Schuler 
goes on to say, “The future of better 
and bigger crops will be with the use 
of irrigation, especially in areas where 
the rainfall is spasmodic. The light 
weight of aluminum pipe has made 
the labor very easy”’. 





Aluminum Takes Backache 
Out of Shifting Laterals 


More and more farmers insist on easy- 
to-move Alcoa aluminum irrigation pipe 
when they buy a portable sprinkler sys- 
tem. It weighs only about 14 as much 
as steel pipe—saves heavy work. For 
example, a 20-foot section of 4” aluminum 
pipe weighs only 19 pounds. That light 
weight makes shifting irrigation pipe a 
one-man job on most farms. Many farm- 
ers carry two or three sections at a time. 
Although light, aluminum pipe is sturdy, 
long-lasting. It stands the gaff. Needs no 
painting or protection against weather. 





Send For Free Booklet... 
Answers Many Questions 
About Irrigation 


Would you like to know more about 
portable sprinkler irrigation systems? 
How they are making farms more profit- 
able? What equipment is needed? How to 
installa system? How mucha system costs? 
: Something about 

sources of water? 
These and many 
other questions are 
answered in this 32- 
pg. book, ‘Portable 
Sprinkler Pipelines 
to Profit’’. It’s free; 
mail coupon today. 





Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





Address (or RFD No.) 
City (or Town) 
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Pave your feed lot in this easy, low cost way 











It takes little time and little work to build a dry, permanent feed lot of concrete 


made with Lehigh Cement. 


Tif 3 men and a boy .. CY) 


in 1 day...CAN BUILD 800 SQ. FT. OF 


BARNYARD PAVING WITH... see 62 bags of Lehigh Cement...6 cu. yds. of sand 


Zs 8 cu. yds. of gravel... CPF using a concrete mixer. 


Costs are moderate and are quickly repaid in livestock 
gains. These Iowa State College comparisons are just 


one example: 


When lots were muddy, cattle on feed lost 3.25 lbs. per 


head in 26 days. 


When lots were dry, cattle gained 2.47 lbs. per head per 
day ... or, approximately, 64% lbs. in 26 days. 


Ask your Lehigh Dealer for further facts. He will be glad 
to advise you regarding this and all other concrete con- 
struction work. See him next time you’re in town. 





LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ SPOKANE, WASH. 








Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 


Then write for their catalogs. 


You'll save time and money by it. 


Concrete Floors Save Feed 


By R. H. Driftmier, Farm Buildings Editor 














A concrete floor designed especially for feeding garbage. 


CONCRETE feeding floor is 

not only a convenience and 
labor-saver. It is a feed saver. Con- 
crete floors are easy to build. They 
need not be large. Usually about 
10 square feet of floor per hog is 
enough. The floor is usually built 
4 inches thick. It should be con- 
venient to feed and water supplies, 
and near pastures or feedlots. If 
built on fairly well drained soil, no 
fill is needed under the floor. 

The floor is usually built in sec- 
tions about 10 feet square. It is a 
good practice to build a cut-off wall 
extending down into the ground 
about 12 inches around the sides to 
keep hogs from rooting under the 
floor. A curb 4 inches wide and 4 
inches kigh around the floor pre- 
vents the hogs from pushing feed 
off the floor. The feeding floor sur- 
face should be finished with a wood 
float to provide an even, rough, 
nonskid surface. For drainage, slope 
floor to a corner drain at a rate of 
% inch per foot. 

A feeding floor 4 inches thick 
(using a concrete mix of one sack 
of Portland cement to 2% cubic feet 
of sand to 3 cubic feet of gravel 
with not more than 5 gallons water 
per sack of cement) will require 


about 7% sacks of cement, % cubic 
yard of sand, and 9/10 cubic yard 
of gravel for each 100 square feet 
of feeding floor. 

The concrete feeding fioor illus. 
trated was designed and built for 
the Georgia College of Agriculture 
for garbage-fed hogs. It is 12 x 
20 feet. You will note that one 
side is about 30 inches above the 
floor to make it easier to dump gar- 
bage from cans into the rounded- 
out portion of the feeding floor. 
This rounded-out trough is 2 feet 
wide and about 4 inches deep in the 
center. It slopes to the right. The 
curbs on the other three sides are 
4 inches wide and 4 inches high. 
The floor slopes toward the corner 
where a 2-inch round hole has been 
left through the curb. We used a 
4-inch-per-foot slope. 

Unless you plan to feed large 
quantities of garbage, there is no 
need to build either the high curb 
on the one side or the rounded-out 
trough. Just run a 4- x 4-inch curb 
all around the feeding floor and let 
this curb extend down into the 
ground about 12 inches. Then pour 
the interior feeding floor in sections 
about 10 x 10 feet in size and 4 
inches thick. 
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8D 


means 

BETTER 

DAYS — 
and... 


BD means Black-Draught. 
the friendly laxative. So 
many people use this easy 
way to relieve ordinary con- 
stipation, There is no reason 
to be worried when sluggish 
bowels cause headaches, bad 
breath or listlessness. Just take Black- 
Draught as directed. Black-Draught 
acts promptly and thoroughly to elimi- 
nate fermenting wastes, so disturbing 
to normal, good health. Black-Draught 
is pure! Scientifically prepared from 
finest imported herbs, Laboratory con- 
trolled for uniformity; costs a penny or 
less a dose, Ask for Black-Draught, 
powdered or granulated—in Syrup form 
for children—at the dealer nearest you. 


AY 














BLACK-DRAUGHT OASA7ivk 




















Other Weeds 
and Grasses 


ATLACIDE 


SAFER CHLORATE WEED KILLER 


Kills entire plant...destroys roots. 
Easy to mix in water for use as a 
spray. You can depend on Atla- 
cide...it is backed by over 18 
years of good results. 


Send for Special FREE Circular 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Bound Brook, N. J. 

















Hambone Says — 





Cry don’ knock but 
onc’t—but ’fo’ dat, he tek a 
good look at whar you stays at 
t’ see ef you’s wu'th vis’tin’!! 

Ain’ no way t’ fin’ out who de 
bes’ off,—a bach’luh er a ma’ied 
man—de bach’luh don’ know en 
de ma’ied man cain’ say! 

I don’ b’lieve dey’s nothin’ in 
de worl’ no mo’ falser den false 
teef'!! 

Ef bettin’ men tol ’bout dey 
losin’ ’stid o’? dey winnin’s, de 
biz'ness would swivel up con- 
sid'able!! 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office.) 


Boss wanter know whut shape 
mah finances is in—well, suh, | 
mos’ en gin’ally dey shaped lak | 
a “O"'! 

Hit don’ do much good to re- | 
pent yo’ sins ef you goes right | 
on repeatin’ ’em!! 


Heahed a man say he ain’ 
nevuh got no good outen de 
chu’ch—huh! he would ef he’d 
just raelly git in it!!! 

Folks whut’s alluz wantin’ 
things free fum de Guv’mint is 
gin'ly de ones whut squawks de 
loudes’ "bout taxes! 


Good Book say hit’s mo’ bres- 
sed t’ give den t’ receive—but I 
spec’ mothers is de onlies’ ones 
feels dat-er-way! 

One reason I laks livin’ in de 
country, you kin git close t’ de 
lawd widout shoutin’ at ’im ovuh 


all de racket! a» 
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High-powered... 
low-priced! 
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P-L 


ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 


* * 
P. tormance a 


On the hills or on the straightaway, the 
efficient new Chevrolet Pel trucks are far 
Ghead in performance. They give you high 
pulling power over a wide range of useable 
road speeds—and high acceleration to cut 
down total trip time. 


P. pularity — 


In every postwar year truck customers have 
bought more Chevrolets than any other 
make of truck—convincing proof of the 
owner satisfaction they have earned 
through the years—proof that Chevrolet is 
America’s most wanted truck. 


Pn 
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More for the job... more for your money! With 
the most powerful engine ever built by Chevrolet, 
P-L trucks are advance designed to offer you even 
greater advantages. 


Here are trucks that can handle tougher jobs 
... trucks that can do your hauling faster, easier 
—with outstanding economy! 


Always strong, always sturdy, Advance-Design 
Chevrolet trucks are built to last. Over rough 
roads and on the highways, they’ll carry the load 
for you... and keep on doing it! 


Yes, Chevrolet P*L trucks are far ahead. Check 
them for payload, performance, popularity, price. 
And check them for features. No other trucks 
give more... yet Chevrolet trucks cost surpris- 
ingly little to buy, to operate, to maintain. See 
your local Chevrolet dealer today. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICH, 


Pivload = Price Leaders 


For low operating costs per ton mile, 
smart buyers choose Chevrolet PeL trucks. 
They are advance designed to cut running 
and repair costs. Their rugged construction 
lets you deliver the goods with real reduc- 
tions in operating expense. 


From low selling price to high resale value, 
you're money ahead with Chevrolet trucks. 
Chevrolet's rock-bottom initial cost—out- 
standingly low cost of operation and 
upkeep—and high trade-in value, all add 
up to the lowest price for you. 


Plus all these = features: two GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES: the new 105-h.p. Load-Master and the improved 92-h.p. 
Thrift-Master—to give you greater power per gallon, lower cost per load « THE NEW POWER-JET CARBURETOR: smoother, quicker acceleration response 
*« DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH for easy action engagement « SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS for fast, smooth shifting « HYPOID REAR AXLES— 
5 times more durable than spiral bevel type »« DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—for complete driver control e« WIDE-BASE WHEELS for increased tire 


mileage « ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING with the "Cab that Breathes” « BALL-TYPE STEERING for easier handling « UNIT-DESIGN BODIES—precision built, 
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Look! 3 Wonderful Work-Savers That Prove Again — 











a demonstration! 

















New Frigidaire De Luxe Refrigerator 
@ with Amazing New Super-Storage Design! 


This new Frigidaire takes little more kitchen space than a 5 cu. ft. 
model of a few years ago—yet it has 9 cu. ft. of storage space! Note 
its sleek lines, finger-touch Target Latch, its bright Lifetime Porcelain 
or Durable Dulux exterior finish. Look inside — at lustrous new Ice-Blue 
and golden trim, Full-Width Super-Freezer Chest, twin, stacking Hydra- 
tors. Frigidaire’s new Meter-Miser makes more cold with no more cur- 


rent! 9 and 10.7 cu. ft. sizes. 9 cu. ft. model with Dulux $ 75* 
finish (shown)— 3097 





7 Frigidaire Automatic 


Washer with 
Exclusive Live-Water Action 


Nothing else like Frigidaire’s Live-Water 
action for getting clothes really clean! 
Surging, penetrating currents of hot, sudsy 
water produce all the washing motion— 
no pulling or yanking! And it’s all auto- 
matic —just touch the Select-O-Dial! 
Remember, too: Only Frigidaire has 
Rapidry-Spinning — and Lifetime Porcelain 


inside and out! Ask for $9915" 


You cant match a FRIGIOAIRE! 


New! World’s Biggest Little Range 
@ —Specially-Designed For Farms! 


Got a small budget, a lot of folks to cook for? Then here’s 
the range for you—the wonderful new Frigidaire “Thrifty-30"! 
It’s just 30 inches wide—and sensationally low-priced. Yet its 
Thrifty-Giant Oven is the biggest in any household range— 
actually holds 10 loaves of bread, 6 big pies, a huge 35 pound 
turkey or a complete harvest-size meal. Saves you lots of 
cooking time! Moreover, this oven uses amazingly little current, 
reaches baking heat fast! 


You get many other important features of much more 
costly ranges. There are four Radiantube Cooking Units—the 
fastest and thriftiest in Frigidaire history. Your broiler is 
waist-high and high-speed — broiler unit is recessed in oven-top, 
out of the way. There’s Lifetime Porcelain inside and out, and 
all white porcelain surfaces are acid-resisting Lifetime Porcelain 
—a one-piece Flowing-Top—smart Raymond Loewy styling— 
Frigidaire quality construction 
throughout. Ask your Frigidaire 





Dealer for a demonstration today! 


oo” 








Visit your Frigidaire Dealer. Look for his name in Classified Phone Directory. 
Or write Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 

*Prices quoted in this advertisement are manufacturers’ suggested cash prices. They 
include Federal Excise Tax (if any), delivery, placement and warranty. Local Tax, 
plumbing and special wiring (if any) extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 


FRIGIDAIRE 
Appliances for the Farm 


Refrigerators @ Electric Ranges © Automatic Washer @ Clothes Dryer @ Electric lroner 
Food Freezers @ Electric Dehumidifier ¢@ Electric Water Heaters @ Milk Coolers 
Kitchen Cabinets and Sinks © Air Conditioners 


This emblem on a Frigidaire Product is your assurance of utmost convenience, 
lasting beauty, proved economy features — plus General Motors 

\— | dependability and Frigidaire’s 30 years’ experience in building mil- 
lions of outstanding appliances. 
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A Helping H: 


for Brides 


By SALLIE HILL, Editor, Home Department 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. M. English leave the country church in Franklin County, Va., where they were married. 


There is all of beauty in these few things— 

A new-born child—and a new-born moon— 
A tree a-bud in tLe flush of spring— 

A ship at sea—and a bride in June— 
Ivy and bittersweet in fall— 

But the bride is the loveliest of all! 


James Russell Lowell. 


AVE you seen a young lady with a specu- 

lative look in her eye? That may well be 

a prospective June bride trying to decide 
about her wedding. The usual question is: “Shall 
I have a church wedding, or shall I simply get 
married? There’s so much to think of and to ar- 
range for, especially if I’m to be married in a 
country church.” 

I recalled that Lois Hutcherson English (Mrs. 
A. M.) of Franklin County, Va., a bride of less 
than a year now, had married in the Doe Run 
Christian Church in her home community. Serv- 
ing as assistant home demonstration agent in her 
own county, Lois did not have too much extra 
time. With capable management and good plan- 
ning, this Franklin County farm girl had a beau- 
tiful and impressive wedding service. As Lois told 
it to me, here was her procedure: “About two 
months before the wedding, I went to a depart- 
ment store to select my wedding dress. The an- 
tique satin gown I chose was fashioned with a 
deep neckline, edged with a tiny fold of silk illu- 
sion, which was repeated at the points of the long 
sleeves. At the waistline an inserted yoke was 
joined to the fitted bodice. The skirt extended 
from the hipline with full unpressed pleats. My 
matching fingertip-length veil was caught in place 
by antique orange blossom sprays. The bridal con- 


sultant at the store where I bought my dress ar- 
ranged to have it pressed and taken to the studio 
the day I had my picture taken. One of the girls 
from the store was there to help me get dressed 
and to arrange my hair. Then she took the dress 
back to the store and pressed it again just before 
I got it for the wedding. 

“I gave the consultant information needed 
and she prepared the write-up for the newspapers. 
She also came over and directed our wedding. 
There was no extra charge for any of these services. 
Decorations for the wedding consisted of altar 
palms and ferns, tall baskets of gladioli and lilies, 
and cathedral candles in floor candelabra. I bought 
the flowers which were used to decorate the church 
and our home. I rented the baskets, candelabra, 
and candles from the florist. We used evergreens 
from the woods for the background. This cost 
much less than it would have if a florist had deco- 
rated the church. 

“I gave a luncheon for my wedding attendants 
on Friday. Then some friends had a dinner for 
the wedding party before the rehearsal, and an- 
other friend gave a party after the rehearsal. My 
mother, with the help of my aunts, only had to 
prepare for the reception at my home. 

“I selected 12 close friends and relatives as 
hostesses to help with the reception. One re- 
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Bride’s Cottage 


By Louise Moss Montgomery 


One little home is enough to possess— 
Should I build castles in Spain? 

One little corner to keep and to dress— 
Fabulous gardens are vain! 


Why should I wander the face of the earth, 
Seeking the strange and the fine? 
Here is a fire on my own little hearth 


And this little cottage is mine! 


Ill set it in order and burnish it bright, 
I'll add to its glow and its cheer. 

Babylon gardens for others are right, 
But my little Eden is here! 





A 
. 


The newlyweds cut their beautiful wedding cake. 


ceived the guests at the door and presented them 
to the receiving line, two had charge of pouring 
punch, and two had charge of cutting the cake. 
One took over the guest book and one was re- 
sponsible for gifts. The others helped refill the 
punch bowl, collected plates, etc. Each hostess 
wore an evening dress and was presented with a 
corsage as she arrived at church. They were all 
seated in the reserved seat section which was 
marked with flower sprays.” 

If you are getting married soon, you'll find a 
wealth of material in this issue. . . . “Make Your 
Own Wedding Cake,” by Johnnie Hovey; “Let 
Your Kitchen Work for You,” by Oris Cantrell; 
“Heart to Heart Talks,” by Ruth Ryan; “Biscuit 
Mix Is a Timesaver,” by Lila Williamson Gilliam. 
You'll also find many leaflets listed in our Helps 
for Homemakers column that will make cooking, 
entertaining, and canning easier for you. 

My month of travels throughout the South 
netted me many inspiring and pleasant interviews 
and experiences. “Women of 70 and over may still 
have time to make a memorial of beauty,” I 
thought when I saw Queen Mary’s beautiful and 
inspired 12-paneled gros point rug in Washington, 
D. C., recently. The 82-year-old English Queen 
Mother began this rug in 1941. It measures 10 
feet, 2 inches by 6 feet, 9% inches. The designs 
for the 12 blocks were adapted from 18th century 
originals. Although the background colors were 
restricted because of war shortages, they reflect 
the Queen’s personal choice. The 12 blocks with 
12 flower-filled vases give a beautifully blended 
effect. Each of 12 panels are signed with a royal 
cipher. As we gazed at this work of art, more than 
a million stitches, we (Continued on page 68) 
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entler bleaching action...... 


added protection for linens! Yes, it’s 
worth remembering that Clorox con- 
serves precious linens, keeps them “in 
the family” for a long, long time. The 
reason is: Clorox is free from caustic, 
extra gentle, even on delicate fabrics. So, 
to conserve your white and color-fast cot- 
tons and linens, remove stains, make 
linens snowy-white, color-bright, re- 
member the magic word . . . Clorox! 





Greater disinfecting ficiency. 


added protection for health! Lucky 
folks in this house! Their bathroom is 
sparkling bright, hygienically-clean as 
well! That’s because this thoughtful moth- 
er includes Clorox in her routine house- 
hold cleaning. For besides removing 
stains, Clorox does a better job of disin- 
fecting. Why not put this extra efficient 
germ killer to work protecting the health 
of your family? Directions on label. 


CLORO 


AMERICAS FAVORITE BLEACH AND 


HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 
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A Helping Hand for Brides 


(Continued from page 67) 


were not surprised to learn that 
Queen Mary has been offered $1% 
million for it. Receipts from the sale 
will be turned over to the national 
treasury. What impressed me most? 
Unquestionably it was the high 
standards of neatness and design, 
as well as skillful craftsmanship. 

I wonder how many exquisite- 
ly beautiful pieces of needlework 
are mildewing in a chest or trunk. 
Let’s do honor to the memory of 
patient hands by using the lovely 
things they fashioned. You can ac- 
tually preserve such treasures long- 
er with use and care. 
Display beautiful old coverlets and 
handmade quilts on your walls as 
wall hangings, just as you would 
paintings. In an Alabama farm 
home recently I saw two handmade 
quilts that are beautiful in design 
and color. I would advise, for their 
safety, that they be placed in our 
state Department of Archives and 
History as a memorial to a splendid 
woman whose skillful hands and 
imagination achieved these works 
of art. 


reasonable 


“A plantation mother and wife 
should be the smartest woman in 
the world: She must be able to an- 
swer every possible question about 
farming. That goes also for the 
ever-increasing ‘free jobs’ her hus- 
band assumes. If her husband is 
Boy Scout leader, she soon finds 
herself doing Boy Scout cookery,” 
stoutly declared Mrs. J. P. Fisher, 
Coahoma County, Miss. 

Where is the woman who is not 
all attention to a prospect for better 
ways of doing things! Straws in the 
wind, as reported by the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, 
USDA, point to a new method of 
canning vegetables. Small amounts 
of antibiotics are added to sterilized 
vegetables, and then the sealed 
cans are given a mild heat treat- 
ment. This procedure, we learned, 
proved as effective for destroying 
bacteria and their food-spoiling or- 
ganisms as usual canning methods 
which require more severe cooking. 
Furthermore, the final product has 
an improved flavor. Several years 
of work will probably be necessary 
before this canning method is put 
into practice. Maybe we shall soon 


be serving rice curls to be eaten 
like potato chips. The bureau offers 
a commercial method for making 
the curls. Ground rice is mixed with 
hot water to form a paste, which 
is forced through small round open- 
ings. The resulting “curls” are cut 
to about 3-inch lengths, fried in 
vegetable oil, salted, and packaged. 
Another coming event that cast its 
shadow is a simple, inexpensive 
compound which is put in laundry 
rinse water to make cotton clothes 
and other cotton goods harder to 
soil and easier to clean. The bureau 
tells us this new treatment (not yet 
available) can be used in the home 
as well as by laundries and textile 
manufacturers. 

The poet who spoke of “.. . 
books in the running brooks, ser- 
mons in stones, and good in every 


thing might have enjoyed 
meeting some Southern folks I 
know. There’s the young home- 


maker who does all her own work, 
but doesn’t permit household de- 
tails to become an obstacle to learn- 
ing and appreciation of the good 
things in life. Ironing is no chore 
for her: She does it on Saturday 
afternoon while she listens to Grand 
Opera programs. An elderly farmer 
and his wife in their eighties told 
me that they planned their day’s 
routine in order that they might be 
free for their favorite magazines, 
newscasts, and radio programs. 
“We finish chores early and have 
a light evening meal. (We rest bet- 
ter when we have our main meal at 
noon.) I feel that the evening is 
mine to enjoy to the fullest and I 
don’t hesitate to leave the dishes 
until morning,” the wife declared. 

Seen in Washington recently, 
Mrs. Helen Dortch Longstreet, 
widow of Gen. James Longstreet of 
Civil War fame. She is one of the 
busiest women in the American Pen 
Women’s meeting. 

In his colorful and entertaining 
moving picture, Cinderella, Walt 
Disney has forgotten none of the 
characters in the well loved, old 
fairy tale. The two little mice, Jaq 
and Gus, serve Cinderella ably as 
bodyguards and then as horses for 
the pumpkin coach. If the little 
folk enjoy this modern version as 
much as grown-ups, it will be very 
popular. 




















Time for giving 
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Big Ben Electric Alarm calls sleepers ( 
cheerfully with a pleasing bell alarm. Rich ] 
brown case, with gold color trim. $8.95, I 
With luminous dial, one dollar more. ( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
‘ 
‘ 
Dunbar Electric Wall Clock keeps the 
household running on time. Moulded plas- ’ 
tic case is tilted forward for easier reading. 


In ivory, white, red, or green finish. $5.95. 


Moonbeam Electric Alarm calls sleepers 
two ways; first, silently with a blinking light. 
Then audibly if the light is ignored. $9.95. 
With luminous dial, one dollar more. 





La Salle Wrist Watch looks twice its price 
—$5.95. Luminous, dollar more. Rajah, 


handsome for dress, sturdy for play. $9.95. 





Lance, Westclox finest wrist watch, with 
10-kt. rolled gold plate front case, $11.95. 


Prices quoted do not include tax and are subject to change 


WESTCLOX 


GT 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BIG BEN 
Products of GENERAL TIME Corporation 











Kitehen Matters 


By Sallie Hill 


S it safe to refreeze thawed foods 

when the current fails on your 
home freezer? The General Electric 
Consumers Institute offers this tip: 
You can safely refreeze any pack- 
ages which still have ice in them. 
The Institute warns against refreez- 
ing foods which have thawed com- 
pletely. Fruits lose flavor and color 
and some foods (especially meats, 
fish, poultry, and some vegetables) 
may harbor food spoilage poisons. 
But all is not lost: Thawed foods 
can be cooked for immediate use if 
the temperature in the cabinet has 
not risen above 50 degrees F. 

Family Fare, by home economists 
of The Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, is more than 
a book of 200 recipes. This suc- 
cessor to Aunt Sammy's Radio 
Recipes carries useable, up-to-date 
nutrition information. It offers a 
convenient weekly food plan and an 
easily used table for calculating 
servings. It provides recipes ade- 
quate for serving four people. Each 
recipe in the section on main dishes 
carries a suggested menu to round 
out the meal. How can you get it? 
Send 25 cents to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Still pointing with pride, (I re- 
fer to the enrichment item in this 
column last month), may I remind 
you South Carolina was not only the 
first state in the South, but also the 
first state in the nation to pass a 
law requiring the enrichment of all 
white flour. The other Southern 
States and the date of the enactment 
of their respective laws are as fol- 
lows: Louisiana, 1942; Alabama, 
1943; Texas, 1943; Mississippi, 
1944; Kentucky, 1944; Georgia 
1945; Arkansas, 1945; North Caro- 
lina, 1945; West Virginia, 1945. 

How can I keep my meringues 
from “weeping”? Here’s one sugges- 
tion worth your trying. Meringues 
baked on hot pie fillings cook more 
uniformly and have less tendency 
to “weep” than those baked on fill- 
ings which have cooled. 

If you want tender and palatable 
beef for your table, maybe you had 
better talk it over with the husband. 
It may be a matter of rate of gain 
in those beeves on your farm. Hear 










Good pork, well cooked, is not only digestible—it .is delicious! 


this report, the result of numerous 
studies from Dr. Sylvia Cover and 
others at the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station: “The carcasses 
from the fatter, higher-gaining 
steers were more tender and there 
were slight indications of more de- 
sirable flavor in the lean meat. There 
was no apparent difference in juici- 
ness or aroma of the meat, or in 
flavor of fat!” 

Many people feel that pork is 
not digestible. It is when properly 
prepared. Here are the facts, accord- 
ing to Lila Williamson Gilliam: 

Fats give your meals “staying” 
qualities. They leave the stomach 
more slowly than proteins or carbo- 
hydrates, and slow up the digestion 
of either of these when used in com- 
bination with them. A mixture of 
fat and protein digests more slowly 
than one of fat and carbohydrates. 

A hard-working farmer likes 
meat. Though he may not realize 
it, it is because meat is a mixture of 
protein and fat, which stays with 
him longer through slower digestion 
and, therefore, he doesn’t fee] 
hungry as quickly. 

Too much fat, however, 
up digestion too much, causing di- 
gestive upsets. How fat is used in 
cooking or how the meat with its fat 
is prepared, also has much to do 
with its ease of digestion. Fat 
changes in composition when 
cooked. It becomes slower and slow- 
er to digest, depending on the de- 
gree of change. Fast cooking of 
pork, for example, speeds up and in- 
creases this change, as you can read- 
ily see when you fry ham, bacon, or 
sausage, and can see and smell the 
fat smoking in the skillet! 


can slow 


For the greatest comfort, food 
should digest fairly rapidly. Pork is 
a fat meat, and for ready digesting, 
you should eat the proper amount 
to fit your own digestive system. If 
you have any digestive disturbance, 
you should eat less of the fat. Chew 
your food well. The smaller particles 
make for more rapid digesting in 
the stomach. 

Last but not least, the hand that 
prepares pork and ham dishes can 
keep the heat low, and thus aid 
everybody’s pleasant digesting of 
this favorite meat. 
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re a CU. FT. CABINET 
inAACe FLOOR SPACE 


The new F-120 De Laval Speedway Food 
Freezer is the most convenient and sweetest 
running food freezer you have ever seen. Just 
the right size for the average farm family be- 
cause its 17 cu. ft. capacity freezes and stores 
up to 600 Ibs. of food, enabling you to obtain 
full use and maximum economies from your food 
freezer. Yet, thanks to Santocel*, which has 
more than twice the insulating value of ordinary 
insulation, Model F-120 requires only the floor 
space of the average 12 cu. ft. cabinet. You 
can install it where it will be most convenient 
to use. See your local De Laval Dealer. 


* Baked-on White Dulux finish 


Streamlined styling; 
recessed base 


Free-floating, self-sealing lids 
Dual-type lock 


“Monsanto Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


Baskets standard equipment 
Santocel* Insulation (high 
efficiency) 

Hermetically sealed unit 
Five-year warranty 


BELOW: Model F-200 
De Laval Speedway 
Food Freezer has “inner- 
Sealed” locker drawers 
on one side and sepa- 
rate-door compartments 
on the other. 35 cv. ft. 
copacity—1350 ibs. of 
frozen food. 


BELOW: Model F-100 
De Laval Speedway 
Food Freezer has famous 
De Loval “Cold-Saver” 
lids, fast freezing com- 
partment ond many other 
exclusive fectures. 16% 
cv. ft. capacity— 575 Ibs. 
of frozen food. 





ABOVE: Model F-80 
De Laval Speedway 
Food Freezer has 8 cu. 
ft. capacity but the some 
outside dimensions os a 
4% cw. ft. cabinet. More 
copacity—less space. 
Holds up to 280 ibs. of 
frozen food. 
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A FAMOUS OLD NAME 
i] A GREAT NEW PRODUCT! 


Ie laval 


THE BE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 6 
427 Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 


NOW! wai tas coupon topay! 


The De Leval Separator Company, Dept. GF-18 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please send me printed matter on: 
(_] Model F-120 Speedway Food Freezer ( 17 cu. ft.) 
[_] Model F-80 Speedway Food Freezer (8 cu. ft.) 
(_] Model F-100 Speedway Food Freezer (16/2 cv. ft.) 
(_] Model F-200 Speedway Food Freezer (35 cu. ft.) , pecan 
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Will Polio Strike This Year? 


By B. E. Washburn, M.D. 


OCTOR, is there likely to 
be an epidemic of polio 
this year?” 

Medical and health authorities 
are not able to make accurate pre- 
dictions as to when or where an 
epidemic of infantile paralysis will 
occur. This disease breaks out in 
unexpected places and attacks over- 
night children who apparently have 
been in good health; and adults are 
also among its victims. Everybody 
hopes that there 
will not be an epi- 
demic during 
1950, but parents 
everywhere are 
apprehensive 
since last year’s 
epidemic of 42,- 
375 cases was the 
worst which has 
occurred in the 
United States. Also, in January of 
this year 500 cases were re- 
ported and more cases than usual 
occurred in February. This is an un- 
usual incidence for these months, 
since polio is much more common 
during hot weather. Though we do 
not have exact information regard- 
ing its method of spread, much has 
been learned about the treatment of 
infantile paralysis. If present-day 


Dr. Washburn 


about 


methods of treatment are started in 
its early stages, a majority of the pa- 





tients recover without being crip- 
pled and many more get well with 
but little permanent injury. At pres- 
ent, since we have no means of 
knowing whether 1950 will be an 
epidemic or a light year as regards 
polio, the best way for a family to 
protect itself is to learn the facts 
about the disease, especially the 
symptoms, and what to do if a child 
is suspected of having the disease. 


“What are some symptoms?” 


The disease may start in differ- 
ent ways — with headache, sore 
throat, upset stomach, sore muscles, 
a stiff neck and back, or fever. At 
first the patient may feel nervous, 
cross, or dizzy. In a word, polio 
may begin just as the other acute 
diseases of children, with one or 
more of the above-mentioned sym- 
toms being predominant. If a child 
becomes unexpectedly ill and has 
any of the symptoms of infantile 
paralysis, the only safe thing to do 
is to call a doctor without delay. 
This is all the more important dur- 
ing summer months, or if the disease 
has recently occurred in the neigh- 
borhood. Because of the sudden 
manner in which it attacks, polio is 
one of the most feared of our pres- 
ent-day diseases. Many people 
grow panicky when its presence is 
sunpecton, fearing that the patient 


will be left crippled. This, however, 
happens only in a minority of cases. 
Of every 100 individuals who con- 
tract infantile paralysis, 50 will re- 
cover completely; 25 to 30 will show 
slight after-effects, but not enough 
to prevent them from leading a 
normal life; 15 to 20 will be left 
crippled; and about five will die. 


“What has been learned about 
the disease and its cause?” 

Polio is caused by a type of germ 
known as a virus; other virus dis- 
eases are smallpox, measles, and in- 
fluenza. The polio virus probably 
enters the body mainly through the 
mouth and nose. In some patients, 
the nervous system is attacked. In 
such cases, the muscles become 
weakened or paralyzed. Although 
people of all ages may contract 
polio, children under 10 are espe- 
cially susceptible. The disease 
usually develops within seven to 14 
days after infection. No one knows 
exactly how the virus passes from 
person to person, but it is likely that 
many persons have these germs in 
the throat and intestines without 
becoming ill. Contrary to the usual 
belief, polio often spreads in fami- 
lies. When one member has the dis- 
ease, others living in the home often 
harbor the virus in their bodies, but 
all of them do not always become 
ill. Those who are not made sick 
are known as disease “carriers.” 
They either have a natural resist- 
ance to the virus and are not made 
ill, or they have had the disease in 
so mild a form as not to be recog- 
nized and have become immune. 


“What should be done if polio 
appears in a community?” 


Among the more important pre- 
ventive measures are these: 

l. Keep children away from 
crowds and strangers. This will help 
to avoid “carriers” who may have 
the infection without knowing that 
they are ill. 

2. Avoid becoming overtired by 
work or play. Becoming exhausted 
may bring on the disease in a per- 
son with polio germs in his body. 

3. Avoid getting chilled, since 
chilling lessens the body resistance. 
Don’t swim too long in cold water. 


4. Keep clean. Wash the hands 
carefully before eating and after 
using the toilet. Food should be 
kept clean and away from flies. Flies 
should be kept out of the house and 
their breeding places destroyed. 

Finally, it should be known that 
the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis has a chapter in prac- 
tically every county in the United 
States. These local chapters are or- 
ganized to help polio patients until 
they have recovered, so that no pa- 
tient need go without proper treat- 
ment. Polio is an expensive disease 
to treat; with good care, most peo- 
ple get well, but some must have 
treatment for a long time. In cases 
where the family is unable to pro- 
vide the care the sick person needs, 
the chapter gives financial aid, the 
family paying only what it can 
afford. Such aid to polio victims is 
financed. by the March of Dimes 
Campaign held every January. 
































BEHOLD THE 6RIDE-10-BE! DEAD 
ON HER. FEET AND ITS NEARLY 








TIME TO REHEARSE 
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7) SO LIMP 
THEY'LL HAVE TO 
CARRY ME TO THE 
REHEARSAL ON 
A STRETCHER ! 








WHAT GOES 
ON HERE 2 

I THOUGHT 
WE WERE TO 
REHEARSE 
AT Four! 




























HOW YOU DOIN, LOVE 2 YOU 
DON'T LOOK LIKE A 
STRETCHER CASE! 


¥ 








\MUST BE THE WEATHER, SiS! 
I'M EXHAUSTED! ARE YOUR KIDS 
ALL SET FOR THE REHEARSAL 2 













GIDDAP! 











HERE COMES THE 
Bwide! GippaP! 











.€-EEE!/ 
& STOP THEM! 
THAT'S My VEIL! 











HUSH, BoB! 
I FEEL FRESH 











QUICK, BOB—GET JANE SOME 
ICED LIPTON TEA! MOTHER'S SURE 







AFTER DRINKING 
THAT ICED 
LIPTON TEA! 






TO HAVE MADE SOME ON 










LIKE THIS 

















--- BUT THIS IS. 
REVIVING ME 
ALREADY 












\ VERY FINEST 


WHEN THE HEAT GETS ON YOUR NERVES AND LEAVES \ 

YOU LIMP, ICED LIPTON TEA NOT ONLY QUENCHES 
YOUR THIRST...IT REFRESHES YOU THOROUGHLY. 
THATS BECALISE LIPTONS HAS A BRISK FLAVOR 
THAT STANDS LIP WHEN ICED. IT COMES FROM 
LIPTON'S OWN SPECIAL WAY OF BLENDING THE 

ORANGE PEKOE AND = 

PEKOE TEAS 









































FOR TOPS IN REFRESHMENT—-ENJOY ) 


ICED LIPTON es ee 














LIPTON 
TE 


brisk flavor, 
never flat! 





















Thrifty, too! Tea, even as choice as Lipton’s, costs less than any 2 
other drink except water. Make it by the pitcherful on hot days!Ge 
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For the Littlest Folks 


Story and Pictures By Miss Kate 


WENT to fairy- 

land the other 
day. I met many of 
your friends. There 
were Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Little Red 
Riding Hood, and 
many others from 
stories and songs you 
love to hear. 

“We love little 
boys and girls,” Ole 
MacDonald told me. 
“Our greatest joy is 
having our songs and 
stories sung and told. 
We just hope boys 
and girls remember 
us as much as we 
remember them,” he . :_ sh 
continued. I. And on this farm he had a well. 

“They do! They Who? nisddseanieageelanad 
do!” I cried. “My 
little folks cah call each of you by 
name.” Just so you would have a 
chance to show these friends you do 
remember them, I brought these 
pictures back. Now, I’m not- going 





to spoil your guessing game. You 
just get out a pencil and fill in the 
blanks. Then after you have fin- 
ished, turn to page 100 for the 
answers. 


2. The old witch glared out of the candy house that’s covered 
with real suckers to see 








atin" ER é 


3. Here is the giant who chased_______ tee OS eee ° 
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1. How soon should baby 
react to noise? 


Within a few days after birth, your 
baby will jump at loud noises, like a 
dropped tray. Other senses are de- 
veloping, too: if baby’s skin is un- 
comfortable from chafing or ‘‘urine 
irritation,” he’ll let you know with 
wails. After every bath, at diaper : 
changes, smooth on pure, gentle ®.. 
Johnson’s Baby Oil, to help keep *™ oe i 
skin protected. 
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2. When will your baby 
recognize you? 






At about three months, baby will 
smile and wave his arms in welcome 
at your approach. He’ll particularly 
like to see you coming with that can 
of silky-soft Johnson’s Baby Powder! 
Feels so good on his delicate skin — 
helps keep prickly irritations away. 














3. At what age should baby 
double his birth weight? 


Normally, by five months— but like all 
phases of development, this varies from 
baby to baby. If yours seems slow, let 
your doctor reassure you. Speak to him, 
too, if skin-care problems arise. They’ll 
be few and far between if you help keep 
baby smooth-skinned with Johnson’s 
Baby Products! Made specially to agree 
with baby skin—recommended by more 
doctors than all other brands put to- 
gether! 
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“Neighbors are dropping by more often,” says Mrs. Rice of Kevil, Kentucky, 








“but not to praise the 150 acres my husband has bursting with fine crops. 

“They come to see my little indoor crop—geraniums, growing so perfect they’re 
sure to reach the State-Fair-prize class. 

“While I hand over seeds and geranium-wisdom, guess what folks praise next? 
My hands! They look soft, lovely, much too lady-like to dig in flower-pot dirt. 

“The reason—hiding behind my best blossom on a window sill—is a bottle of 
Jergens Lotion. I often smooth it on my hands (and on my green thumb, too! ).” 


a | be a EN i, 
“Hands that do canning look pretty in the 
parlor, after Jergens smooths away red- 
ness, roughness. (10¢ to $1.00, plus tax.) 





“Salting meat dries hands! So — Jergens 
again! Being liquid, it quickly furnishes 
softening moisture thirsty skin needs, 





Try this film test. To soften, a lotion or 
cream should be absorbed by upper layers 


“Charlotte lends ahand to dish. {fy 
washing. So, I lend her my 


Jergens in return. Jergens Lo- of skin. Jergens contains quickly-absorbed 





tion keeps hands free from Qi} ingredients doctors reeommend—no heavy 
chupping, even after launder- H@I@' oils that coat skin. Proof? Water won't 
° ° : ‘“ ? : 

ing and floor-scrubbing.” G bead” on a hand smoothed with Jergens 


(left) as with lotion or cream that leaves 
a heavy, oily film (right). 


More women use Jergens Lotion than any other hand care in the world! 














Framed-Up for Good Looks 


By Sally Carter 


Oh, girls who wear glasses, 


You’re glamorous lasses, 


If frame-ups you know how to choose! 


With pink frame that teases 


Or amber that pleases, 


Your horror of specs you will lose. 


O you need glasses! Not so long 
ago those words would have 
sounded tragic to you. Now, since 
glasses have become high-styled ac- 
cessories, they open up new possi- 
bilities for good looks. 

Even if you are a teen-ager, you 
have probably worn dark glasses in 
somewhat startling frames for beach 
or sports wear. "Fess up, now! Did 
you need them as sight-savers half 
as much as you wanted them be- 
cause all the girls in your group 
were wearing them? 

Of course you weuldn’t wear eye- 
glasses for any such frivolous rea- 
son, but when your oculist or op- 
tometrist says you must wear them, 
you no longer have a shred of an 
excuse to go on looking squint- 
eyed or to pass good friends with- 
out speaking just because you hate 
to wear glasses. Indeed, if you are 
right up to date in style sense, you 
will realize that you can get glasses 
that will actually add distinction 
to your appearance and probably 
make you better looking than you 
have ever been before. 

The magic is in the frames! They 
are as important to your good looks 
as your clothes, hair-do, and make- 
up are. 

In fact, modern spectacle frames 
for your lenses may do a good-looks 
job very similar to a make-up job. 
Their color, size, and shape can 
play up good points and play down 
imperfections in a most flattering 
way, just as much as rouge and lip- 
stick do. There are two steps in at- 
taining this beauty objective: 

First, before you have your lens 
ground, select your frames in a 
place where there is a wide choice 
of materials, shapes, and colors. Or 
better still, shop around in different 
places. In either case, it is wise to 
check back with your oculist after 
you have chosen your frames to 
make sure that your lens prescrip- 
tion will fit into these frames. 

Second, select frames in relation 
to your size, face, nose, hair line, 
and complexion—and to your wrin- 
kles, if you have any. The following 
suggestions may help you frame-up 
your eyes in beauty. 

1. If you are a tiny person, don’t 
select heavy frames that overbal- 





ance your size and make you appear 
to be “all eyes.” If you are very 
large, you may find that heavy 
frames, by accenting your eyes, dis- 
tract attention from your size. 

2. If you have nose-to-mouth paren- 
theses, or other downward pulling 
lines, give yourself a face lift with 
frames that slant upward. 

3. If you have a well shaped oval 
face, choose frames as wide as the 
widest part of your face, with the 
top rims on a line with your eye- 
brows. Have the sides curved and 
the lower edges rounded. 

4. If your face is too round, angu- 
lar frames that sweep upward in 
harlequin fashion and make angles 
with your facial curves, will be 
flattering. 

5. If your face is long and thin, 
create an illusion of pleasing breadth 
with heavy, broad frames, which 
hold large, rounded lenses. 

6. If your face is triangular, choose 
frames that curve a bit at the tip, 
and thus cut somewhat the width 
of the temples. Use light frames 
that won’t overshadow your chin. 
7. If your features are sharp, you 
frames should be softly rounded 
and not so heavy as to emphasize 
the angularity. 

8. If your nose is too long, see that 
the bridge of your glasses dips 
downward. Then the part of your 
nose above the bridge seems to be- 
long to your forehead rather than 
to your nose. 

9. If your nose is short, choose a 
keyhole bridge with the highest 
part of it on a line with the highest 
point of the lens frame. 

When you have selected frames 
of the most becoming shape, you 
will readily see how the color and 
material of the frame will affect 
the flattering qualities of your 
glasses. The usual colors and ma- 
terials for everyday wear range 
from deep brown tortoise shell to 
amber and flesh-colored plastics, 
and occasionally gold or platinum. 
Unless you can have several pairs 
of glasses, it is wise not to indulge 
in bright red or jeweled meta! 
frames that may be worn only on 
certain occasions or with special 
costumes. 








Get °’Em Now} 


Order today the free beauty leaflets 
listed below. Check those you desire, 
fill in coupon, and mail to Sally Car- 
ter, Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, at office nearest you— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Ra- 
leigh. 

(0 Warts, Moles, Scars, and Liver 

Spots 
(1 Are Your Hands Lovely? 








0 What Does Your Smile Reveal? 
CO) Shining Beauty for Your Hair 
O) Beauty Care for Eyes and Brows 
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Mat EXCITING NEW ELECTRIC RANGE 


women are raving about from coast to coast! 
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A deep-well with a magic elevator! When you 
raise the handy deep-well, the fourth heating 
unit automatically comes up with it! You don’t 
“dig down” for it or wait for it to cool to have 
an extra surface unit! This versatile deep-well 
also has a rack, a pudding pan and a deep- 
fat fry basket! 


lightning-fast, heating units! In a mere matter 
of seconds these speed-packed units become 
red-hot! Each gives you seven speeds controlled 
by one simple dial! Certain dial-settings heat 
only the center coils for small pans. Saves elec- 
tricity! And, these units clean themselves 
a you cook! 




















Gleaming-white oven—easiest-to-clean in the 
world! Rounded corners, removable racks and 
rack-guides give a surface as easy to clean as 
the inside of a mixing bowl! Bakes so evenly— 
no need to shift food from one rack to another! 


Has a handy-height, full-power broiler, too! 


Just the lamp you‘ve waited for! When you want 
to see “what’s cooking”, you slide this handy 
fluorescent lamp up... when through cooking, 
slide it down, where it blends beautifully with 
the modern lines of the range! It adjusts with 
fingertip pressure ... and stays in any position! 


the, UL “Vew 
Porfe ction 




















Here’s a warming drawer to “warm a lady’s 
heart”! Thermostat-controlled—just like an 
oven! No more worry about everything being 
done at the same time! If one dish is ready 
before the others, you can still serve them all 
piping hot! And it’s big enough for dishes, 
platters and the food! 








It works while you relax! Set the beautiful auto- 
matic control dial. Oven turns on, turns off, 
all automatically! 
For full-color, descriptive folder, 
see your dealer or write 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7186-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


One of the world’s eldest and largest range manufacturers 
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such Pertect Cakes 
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with BLENDED-HEAT OVEN 
...4” picture’ layers every time! 
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YOU'LL keep your fingers uncrossed, you'll 
never “patch” a layer—when you bake in the 
new Norge Electric Range. 






Heating elements at top and bottom of the 
oven bathe every inch and corner with the 
same even, constant temperature. Layers come 
out identical — beautiful! And roasts become 
succulent triumphs! 

4 WAYS AUTOMATIC — oven, Hi-Lo unit as 
Deep Well Cooker and surface unit, and ap- 
pliance outlet, too! You set the controls... 
your new Norge turns itself on, cooks a whole 
meal, turns itself off. Super-speed surface unit 
boils water in 3'% minutes! 

TELE-SWITCHES right on front of the range 
tell what burners are on and at what heat. 
Saftee Switch safeguards against children’s 
exploring fingers. Warming Drawer keeps 
plates hot, rolls crisp. 























But — just see this new Norge — amazingly 
low-priced — at your Norge Dealer nowse 






SEE THE FEATURES 
OF AMERICA'S FINEST HOME APPLIANCES 












Don’t overlook canned, fresh, or frozen blueberries for 
shortcake. For speed, make the dough in square pan and cut, 


Memory Book Recipes 


By Sallie Hill 


OW, if ever, come busy days on 

the farm. And as you expressed 
it to us, Mrs. Southern Homemaker, 
there’s a pressing need to cook three 
meals the family can work on. 


Brunswick Stew 


Out of your own garden, pantry, 
and poultry vard come most of the 
makings of this acceptable dinner. 

One dressed chicken, 1 pound beef, V2 

pound lean ham, 6 potatoes, 1 quart 

shelled butterbeans, 2 quarts tomatoes, 

1 quart corn, 3 medium-sized sliced 

onions, salt, pepper. 

Cut the meat into small pieces 
and put into a large kettle. Cover 
with cold water and cook slowly 
until tender. Remove the bones, 
add vegetables, salt, and pepper. 
Cook until thick and serve hot. 


Scalloped Soup Mixture 


If you're not fortunate enough to 
have some of that thick home- 
canned soup mixture in your pantry 
(lima beans, tomatoes, okra, etc.), 
you can prepare the mixture from 
a combination of commercially 
canned soups. Or you can “start 
from scratch” with fresh vegetables. 
To make a one-dish dinner your 
family will remember, start with: 

Two cups thick soup mixture, 2 table- 

spoons butter, 1 cup chopped, cooked 

meat, 2 cups bread crumbs, salt, 
pepper 

Heat soup mixture, add butter, 
and season with salt and pepper. 
Put a layer of bread*crumbs in the 
bottom of a buttered baking dish. 
Add half the heated soup mixture 
and half the meat. Add another 
layer of crumbs and remaining soup 
mixture and meat. (Grated cheese 
may be used in place of meat.) 
Cover with buttered bread crumbs. 
Place in a moderate oven (350 de- 
grees F.) until crumbs are browned. 


Rice Ice Cream 


Here is a recipe we picked up on 
one of our trips to Arkansas. Do 
get out that freezer and try it. For 
1 gallon of cream, use 2 cans con- 
densed milk and enough whole 
fresh milk to fill the freezer three- 


fourths full. Add 2 teaspoons va- 
nilla extract. Freeze to the mushy 
stage. Add 2 cups cooked rice and 
1 small can grated pineapple and 
give the freezer a few extra turns; 
then serve. 


Vegetable Salad 

Shred 2 cups spinach, lettuce, or 
other salad greens, 3 cups cabbage, 
and add 3 finely chopped young 
onions and blades. Add salt and 
salad dressing. Serve cold. 


French Dressing 

We're privileged to pass on this 
recipe (and it’s really one for the 
memory book) through the courtesy 
of our reader, Mrs. James E. Lof- 
ton, Anderson County, Tenn. 


One bottle catsup, 1 cup salad oil, V4 
cup vinegar, V2 cup sugar, 2 teaspoons 
salt, 2 small grated onions, 1 small 
broken-up clove garlic, juice of two 
lemons. 
Put ingredients into quart jar and 
shake well. 


Fruit Shortcake 

This is the perfect time for short- 
cake. In the South we incline to- 
ward the biscuit—rather than the 
cake-type of pastry. Keep this reci- 
pe nearby for peach shortcake, and 
use it any time with canned fruits. 
It is what Clara Gebhard Snyder, 
prominent home economist, terms a 
scone shortcake. 

One cup sifted flour, 1% teaspoons 

baking powder, 2 teaspoon salt 


tablespoon sugar, 2 tablespoons short- 
ening, 1 egg, ¥3 cup milk 


First, sift together the dry ingre- 
dients. Cut or rub in shortening 
until the mixture is crumbly, like 
coarse cornmeal. Combine beaten 
egg and milk, then add to flour 
mixture, stirring until flour is .well 
moistened. Drop batter into greased 
3-inch muffin cups or on a greased 
baking sheet. Bake in hot oven 
(425 degrees F.) 15 to 20 minutes. 
To serve, cut off the tops of short: 
cakes and spread lower halves with 
half of the sweetened berries. Re- 
place tops and cover with the rest 
of the berries. Top with sweetened 
whipped cream. 
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N his unforgettable book, Mr. 

Jones, Meet the Master, the 
Reverend Peter Marshall has what 
vems to me to be the answer for 
those of us who quibble about be- 
ing on the winning side. The late 
chaplain of the U. S. Senate had a 
unique way of clinching some eter- 
jal verities. Note this prayer: 
‘Help us to see that it is better to 
fil in a cause that will ultimately 
seceed than to succeed in a cause 
that will ultimately fail. . . .” (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 158 Fifth 
ivenue, New York City 10, $2.50.) 


How To Write for Homemak- 
ers, by Lou Richardson and Gene- 
vieve Callahan, is a practical, down- 
to-earth, and step-by-step hand- 
bok for writing household copy. 
Whether you’re a homemaker writ- 
ing a report of a club meeting, or 
, practicing home economist, this 
bok provides a writing formula 
aid tells you how to apply it. No 
mere textbook, these writing direc- 
tions have evolved as the result of 
perience. Both authors have writ- 
ten numerous magazine articles, de- 
veloped recipes for food companies 
ind publicity releases, and have 
edited books. (The Collegiate Press 
flowa State College Press, Ames, 


lowa, $3.) 


Texas Lion Hunter, by John R. 
Vosburgh, features the rugged ex- 
periences of John E. Hearn, out- 
standing outdoors man, hunter, and 
tapper of the predators which 
rnge the Texas cattle land and 
wid game refuges. The author’s 





Good Summer Reading 


By Sallie Hill 


chronicles tell how Mr. Hearn kills 
25 rattlesnakes a day and has 129 
lions to his credit. Other fascinat- 
ing wild life adventures deal with 
the javelina, bobcat, gar, the dia- 
mondback rattler. Instead of hunt- 
ing the coyote and lions with 
hounds (the usual method), Mr. 
Hearn used his own tested trapping 
system. (The Naylor Company, 918 
North St. Mary’s Street, San An- 
tonio 6, Tex., $2.) 


The Woman’s Fix-It Book, by 
Arthur Symons. Where is the little 
woman who doesn’t at times have 
to cope with leaky faucets, a blown 
fuse, or a creaky door? And if you 
stay around a while, you will be 
lending a hand at painting—yes, 
and quite possibly, paper-hanging. 
This book not only provides the 
know-how for numerous home re- 
pair jobs (if nothing else, you can 
tell the husband how), but it keeps 
down some mighty big bills for 
skilled craftsmen who come out 
from town and charge you mileage 
both ways. (Greenberg Publishers, 
201 East 57th Street, New York 
City 22. $2.95.) 


Florida, by Andrew Hepburn 
and Harlan Logan, is a complete 
guide to the state of Florida with 
information about what to see, 
where to go, how to get there, what 
to do—and how much to pay. A 
number of striking illustrations and 
34 maps add to the charm and use- 
fulness of the book. (Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 100 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City, $1.) 





Leaflets 

Couch Pattern 299, 25 cents. 

Help With Some of Your 

Canning Problems, 5 cents. 

The Know-How of Canning 

Vegetables, 5 cents. 

The Know-How of Making 

Sweet Fruit Pickles, 5 cents. 

Pickles of Excellence, 5 cents. 

The Know-How of Saving 

Peaches, 5 cents. 

The Know-How of Making 

Butters and Jams, 5 cents. 

Q The Know-How in Canning 
Fruits, 5 cents. 

O The Know-How of Making 


Fruit Preserves, 5 


must <s ie 
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a 2 cents, 

WU Apples To Cook and Can, 
2 cents. 

U Summer Salads That Appeal, 
9 cents. 

U Treat Your Family With 
Peaches, 5 cents. 

LU Pies and Cakes, 5 cents. 

U Recipes To Share, 5 cents. 

U Cooking for a Crowd, 5 cents. 


mingham 2, Ala. 
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Home Order Blank 


Fe OE CEM Enclosed............. 


Check carefully the leaflets you desire. Read prices carefully, too. Fill 
out coupon and mail to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
No COD’s, please. 


Plans for Wedding, 5 cents. 
Showers—Lots of Them, 5 cents. 
Flower Romances, 5 cents. 
Refreshments for Every 
Occasion, 5 cents. 

45 Favorite Riddles for Little 
Folks, 5 cents. 

Miss Kate Stories, 5 cents. 
Let’s Have a Circus Party, 
5 cents. 

Storybook Characters To 
Color, 5 cents. 

] Little Folks’ Prayers, 5 cents. 
[) Tea Time Cloth, 5 cents. 
Booklets 
(1) Selected Southern Recipes, 

10 cents. 
[1 Selected Southern Cakes, 50 


cents. 
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House Plans, Blueprints 


(€) House Plan No. 5 (two-story) 
$2. 


C) House Plan Booklet, 15 cents. 


Money 





























Only a NORGE me 
Clothes so White! 










































... IN JUST 7 MINUTES 
with Triple-Action Washing 


TODAY homemakers everywhere are discover- 
ing new whiteness and brightness in clothes 
that seemed to have lost their bloom forever. 







That’s the marvel of Norge Triple Washing 
Action. Amazing new Norge Washer tumbles 
clothes up...and down...and around... 
through the suds. 








Thoroughly yet gently it floods out stubborn- 
est soil and grease, leaves whites gleaming 
and colors a-sparkle. Saves you soap, hot water, 
electricity. Saves wear on fabrics. And how it 
saves your back and hands! What’s more — 


AUTOMATIC TIMER turns washer off at end of 
any of five washing periods you pre-select. 









See the many, many wonderful features of the 
new Norge Triple-Action Washer—very 
modestly priced—at your Norge Dealer now. 
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SEE THE FEATURES OF 
AMERICA’S FINEST HOME APPLIANCES 












You’ll find many uses for the pull-out board in this Ideal Kitchen. 
It’s excellent for chopping vegetables, slicing bread or cake. It’s 
height makes it a comfortable place for mixing in deep bowls. 


We left this St. Charles mixing center open to show 
its storage. The mixer is on a sliding platform which 
lowers into storage space. The outlet is inside cabinet. 


You do no needless walking to peel potatoes in this 
Youngstown Kitchen. A sliding shelf holds vegetables 
and utensils. You can replace the paper bag with a 
wire rack. In the drawer you'll find paring knives. 





Kitchen 


You 





Let Your 


Work for 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


I hope your kitchen is large enough for 
a planning desk where you can keep you: 
recipes and records. While you wait for thes 
bread to bake, you can get to that lett! 
you've been intending to write. Perhaps yog# 
can spare one desk drawer for some cog 
metics for that last-minute retouching befopg 
your guests arrive. j 

To take care of individual needs, the 
manufacturers have designed many accega 
sories which you may buy separately. Theggl 
include plate racks, step shelves, narrows 
spice shelves, cup racks, dividers for cutlery: 
drawers, and racks for pot lids. E 

Whether you buy all of your cabinets af 
one time or piece by piece, do have a defer 
nite plan in mind and on paper. Think of 
your kitchen as a workshop with three dif) 
ferent work centers. You'll want your cook 
ing-serving center grouped around yours 
range, the mixing center near the refrigeras 
tor, and the cleaning center at the sink” 
Measure carefully to be sure you have room) 
for each unit you plan to install. If the spacg 








F cooking a meal completely exhausts you, you 

may need a doctor, but more likely you need 

to improve your kitchen. Maybe your cabinets 
are merely shelves and drawers, built with no 
thought for the equipment to be stored there. If 
so, you can’t have an orderly kitchen where you 
can easily find whatever you want. Suppose you 
want an egg beater. You delve to the bottom of 
a drawer, built almost like a bottomless pit. At 
last you dig it out. Then you strain and stretch to 
reach your favorite mixing bow] at the back of a 
deep shelf, and behind a tall stack of plates. It’s 
no wonder you're exhausted! 

Your friends, the manufacturers of kitchen cabi- 
nets, were thinking of such problems when they 
designed cabinets with adjustable shelves of just 
the right depth. You can get revolving shelves to 
fit into the corner, thus using space that is other- 
wise wasted. And for making everything acces- 
sible, their sliding shelves are wonderful! 

You'll like the shallow drawers for small equip- 
ment and deeper ones for mixing bowls and other 
large equipment. Bins for flour and sugar are built 
right into many of these cabinets. A carefully 
built bread and cake drawer fitted with a wire 
rack will keep your foods oven-fresh for days. 

Some of these cabinets provide a lapboard so 
that you can sit to do much of your work. You 
will find rods inside a ventilated cabinet where 
your damp dishtowels can hang. A small heating 
unit with a blower attachment dries the towels 
jiffy-quick. You can also have a hamper to receive 
the soiled kitchen and dining room linens. 


How many times have you wanted to use a tray and 
wouldn’t because it was stored in a hard-to-reach 
place? Kitchen Maid has solved that problem for 
you by providing a file which requires little space. 


od 2 


is a few inches too large, buy a filler to pre 
vent a dust-catching space. For ease ig 
working, allow at least 30 inches for pag 
sage between two working centers. Make your 
work surfaces the correct height for you. 

With a carefully planned kitchen decorated in 
color combinations that you are happy with, you 
will not only get more work done in a day’s time, 
but will be less tired for the doing. 


You can reduce your mileage noticeably with this 
Aveo American Kitchen Serv-Cart stored in its own 
handy “garage.” Every day you’ll find many new 
uses for it. ‘The top shelf is a nice removable tray. 


If you want something on the back of the shelf, you 
don’t have to reach over something else to get it 
Just turn the shelves in this Geneva Spin § 

wall cabinet and whatever you want is within reach 


c ° 4 . “* ‘ , a 
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@ Out In Front 
For Complete- 
ness with a real 
food freezer and a 
no-defrost refrig- 








erator that pro- 
vide every type of 
refrigeration your 
family needs. 


@ Out In Front 
With ‘’Super- 
Stor,’’ Hotpoint’s 
efficient, modern 
design that gives 
you handy storage 
shelves and cold 
areas with easy-to- 
teach front-row 
accessibility for 
every kind of food. 


























a 


“SUPER-STOR’’ REFRIGERATOR MODELS BY HOTPOINT 


 pimeamphi esa and engineered to bring 72% of storage 
space within finger-tip reach, quality built for long life and 
eficient performance, the great new Hotpoint Refrigerators for ’50 
are out in front with everything—the world’s most convenient and 
complete refrigerators. See them at your dealer’s now. Hotpoint 
Inc. (A General Electric Affiliate), 5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44. 
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Out In Front With Everything- 


| New Hotpoiwtfor'5o 


Worlds Most Convenient Refrigerator ! 


“Super-Stor 
With pes % 


Of All Storage Space 
In hinger-lip Reach! 


@ Out In Front 
For Convenience 
with features 
that are kitchen- 
planned—door 
shelves for small, 
hard-to-store 
items, butter con- 
ditioner with 
spread control— 
and 51 other 
advancements. 


SS chum, 


- "Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
» 


45 aovrarist WHE 


Everybody’s Pointing To 
* 


Quality ™ Appliances 


RANGES e REFRIGERATORS @ DISHWASHERS ¢ DISPOSALLS® ¢ WATER HEATERS @ FOOD 


NK T0 HOTPOINT FOR THE FINEST—FIRST! FREEZERS © AUTOMATIC WASHERS e CLOTHES DRYERS ¢ ROTARY IRONERS e CABINETS 
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-.. She makes good dresses, and cur- 
tains, and play clothes—and many, 
many other useful items for the home 
and family. And, she makes them 
from plain white and colorful COT- 
TON FEED BAGS. Your local feed 
dealer has them in the smartest pat- 
terns and the loveliest colors! See 
them and 









note the 
eee” 
they will 
give your 
budget! 


HUNDREDS OF 
PRACTICAL, USEFUL 
ITEMS FOR THE HOME 

AND FAMILY... 
It’s easy todo... and it’s fun, 
Send for your copy of the 
Cotton Bag Sewing Booklet, 


National Cotton Council of America 
P. O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Please send me FREE your brand-new 1950 Cotton 
Bag Sewing Booklet, 


Pie edccncccccocecnenoccccnccscncooecssesceocs 
AddVGBoccccccccencccccccccccccococccceccscccoce 
TOW. cccccccccccccccccccccococsccccccoececccoce 


Stake. cecccccccccecosccccccosoccoccoccescocs (5-B) 











Dad Has a Big Job! 


E praise and 

glorify moth- 
erhood so lavishly 
and constantly that 
American men may 
sometimes feel that 
Dad is needed only 
to pay the bills! If 
you don’t feel too 
important around 
your house, ask 
yourself why! 


Do you have 
good manners? 


Are you as cour- 
teous to your son 
and daughter as 
you are to your 
friends, or to your 
business associates? 
Do you shout commands, and then 
wonder why your children resent 
you? Do you lose your temper when 
things don’t suit you, and then 
wonder why your children have so 
little self-control? Do you interrupt 
your children when they are telling 
you a story, or ask them too many 
personal questions? 


Do you demand perfect obe- 
dience from your children? 


How do you feel about disci- 
pline? Do you belong to the age 
when “spare the rod and spoil the 
child” was the rule? Are you rea- 
sonable in your demands so that 
your children want to obey you, or 
are your children afraid of you? 
Forced obedience often results in 
resentment and defiance, and often 
in fear. 


Do you show consideration 
for your son’s self-respect? 


How do you call him in from 
play? Do you shout, “Come home 
at once, and don’t let me call you 
again!”? Or do you approach him 
with more consideration, and say, 
“Son, Mother is about ready for us. 
Let’s be on time.” The first com- 
mand embarrasses a boy before his 
gang, makes him feel resentful, and 
often results in his talking back. 
The second approach is one of com- 
radeship and appeals to the best in 
your boy. 


How well do you know and 
understand your children? 


It takes time and patience to 
learn to know your children. Each 
one is different, and will develop in 
his individual way. You have to 





Being a father can be the 


richest, most rewarding ex- 
perience in a man’s life. 
When he invests time. 
care, money, and affection 
in his children, he always 
gets it back with interest. 


By Corinne 
Justice Grimsley 


grow and develop, 
too, if you are go- 
ing to be a good 
father. 

You are proud of 
your brand-new 
baby, but you are 
afraid of him, too? 
It takes several 
weeks for you to 
gain confidence 
and feel that you 
can hold him with- 
out dropping him! 
You leave most of 
the job of taking 
are of him to his 
mother. Then, be- 
fore you realize it, 
he is a little fellow, 
tagging around af- 
ter you, looking up at you with 
adoration and admiration. Do you 
take time to enjoy this experience? 
It won't last long—and then he is 
an adolescent. 

Now your job is really compli- 
cated. At what age, and how often 
can he drive the car? What about 
smoking? What do you mean by 
a “reasonable hour” to come in at 
night? Allowances, and many more 
issues have to be settled now. If 
you can keep your sense of humor, 
and if you can remember how you 
felt when you were his age, you and 
your son will get through these try- 
ing years and remain good friends. 

And your teen-age daughter? 
That is another thing. She knows 
just how to manage you. Before 
you realize it, she has you com- 
pletely sold on her viewpoint, and 
you are thinking how charming and 
smart this young girl is. When you 
are abrupt and curt with her, you 
realize you are failing your daugh- 
ter at a time when she needs your 
guidance and understanding. 


Do you enjoy your children? 


There are good times you can 
share with your children all -along 
the way. Of course you are busy, 
but it doesn’t take much time to be 
sympathetic, interested, affectionate, 
understanding. It doesn’t take any 
longer to praise them than it does 
to scold, and you get far better re- 
sults with praise and appreciation. 
Little surprises, unexpected pleas- 
ures, little everyday good times to- 
gether are the things that make you 
enjoy your children, and endear you 
to them. You want your children 
to love you—but just how lovable 
are you? 





Attention, Dads! 


OU may also like to read Mak- 

ing the Grade as Dad, by Walter 
and Edith Neisser. This little book- 
let reminds you that you are essen- 
tial to your child from the time he 
is a red, crying bundle until he is 
a well balanced adult. “Little Pig- 
tails” needs you, too, just as much 
as that masculine chip off the old 


block. To really make the grade as 
Dad you'll learn to adjust yourself 
to your child as he reaches each 
stage from diapers to dates. By 
then you'll agree that 

“Being a father 

Is a bother, 

But I like it, rather.” 

(Published by Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., 
New York City 16, Price, 20 cents.) 





















JUSTLY PROUD 


The girl above would be the last to a 
mit it—but that smart outfit she wear 
started life as feed and flour sackinz 
With Simplicity Pattern 3128 she ma 
it in a day. Then—a quick starching wit 
Linit® Starch gave it that neat, fred 184 
“Crisp Look” fashion experts acclainff ‘y to 

You will find Linit super-easy to mage ™™° 
(just mix with cold water, add hot wate, 
and use). It penetrates fabrics —giving 
such lovely natural finish that it is th 
only starch recommended by leading 
dress designers. It lets irons fairly glid 
—and keeps cottons fresh and crisp long 
er between washings. Try Linit Stara 
—you'll prefer it always. 

The wonderful new fashion book d 
the Cotton Council tells you how to sev 
and what to make from bag cottons. For 
FREE copy, just write to Jane Ashley, 
Dept. G, Box 1291, Trenton, N. J. 
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Quick 
MURINE? 


FOR YOUR EYES 














—— 
a 
Information 
Service _ 
Many of our readers write us for rn 
information on various subjects. ° 
We welcome these letters and ate 1 
glad to give the information 1 will 
quested if it is available, or to refet you 
our readers to sources from whic met 
the information may be obtained Bin 
Address inquiries to The Progres 
sive Farmer office nearest you. — 
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cking 
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2 wit 1840 
fresh 1840—Primrose_ Pret- 
claim ty to embroider or to 
make frame for a picture. 
water, 


viving 




















fles to crochet for sleepytime beau- 
ty. Lovely for Daughter’s room. 


me Needlework 


By Betty Jones 


240—June Favorite, a 
bride doll to make and 
dress for your daughter. 


@ Sleeping Beauty lace and ruf- 





E746—Bonnet Maid | 
tea towels to embroider 
as a gift for the bride. 


@ Hanky Frames of deli- 
cate crocheted lace add 
glamour and pretty color in- 
terest to plain handkerchiefs. 





@ Mile-a-Minute doily to make in 
chain loops and double crochet. 


Filmy Squares combine for beau- 
tiful set of doilies, runner, coasters. 








To Ondes 1 ee 1840—Primrose Pretty motifs..20 cents 
cts. 0 Order Instruction Leaflets: 240—June Favorite doll. 20 cents 
are Twenty-cent and 5-cent items £746—Bonnet Maid motifs......20 cents 
fe will be mailed separately. Send Hanky Frames edging. 5 cents 
nd your order to Home Depart- Mile-a-Minute doily. 5 cents 
IC ment, The Progressive Farmer, a ites a wear 
ed. Birmingham 2, Ala. Sen Seay aS > oie 








Filmy Squares set......... . Scents 
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Great-grandmother’s graduation . 


... her dress was “New-Home Sewn” 





lor four generations, thou- 
sands of American women 
have thrilled to the joy of 
creating their own beauti- 
fully styled, finer fitting 
““New-Home Sewn”’ fash- 
ions. Today, ““New-Home 
Sewn” means more than 
ever before. First, be- 
cause of today’s high prices 
for ready-made clothes... 
and, second, because to- 


Fits! 


Wine "f] 
Jas "| 









day’s all-new New Home 
makes sewing easier and 
faster. An exciting New 
Home booklet tells how 
you can be the best-dressed 









DELUXE PORTABLE 
Model 104 
Full-size New Home electric rotary of 
lightweight, long-lasting aluminum. 
Other portable, desk and console models 

. all with lock-stitch mechanism... 
$89.95 to $295.00. 


woman in your set...and 

save $300 or more in just one year. Get your free copy 
from your dealer now. Consult classified directory or write 
for his name. 



















J New Home 90th Anniversary Sale at Your Dealer's Now! 


Free “Sewing Savings’ booklets! Exciting bargains on sewing 
accessories and attachments! Liberal trade-in allowance on your 
old machine! Attend this big money-saving event today. 






T 00 4 tifuap 
wr "oF 





a 

-" Guaranteed by 

Good Housekeeping 
<2 


45 aoveawsto hg 


Cc a 
AUTHORIZED DEALER PARENTS) 
SEWING MACHINES 
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Get SNOWDRIFTS — 


NEW KWIKI-PL 


Sandwich 












First time at 
this low price! 


and the word 
“*Snowdrift” from 
strip you unwind 
with key 


Makes hot golden 
toasty sandwiches 
with crimped edges 
and luscious filling! 


Toasts juicy sandwiches 

41/2 inches across 

in 2 to 3 minutes! 

Made of Aluminum 

Actual Size 16 inches 

Use it indoors, ouidoors— 
over any kind of fire or stovel 
Convenient clasp holds 

red handles together 

Easy directions included 
Bargain priced—order several 
for gifts! 


Offered to ac- 
quaint you with 
Snowdrift, emul- 
sorized shorten- 
ing that gives 
you lighter, rich- 
er, moister cakes 
— with just 3 
minutes mixing. 
Snowdrift MIXES 
quick for tender 
biscuits—cuTs IN quick for flaky pas- 
try—FRIES quick for lighter, tastier 
fried foods. 


You get this Kwiki-Pi 
Sandwich Toaster only with 


SNOWDRIFT 


Pure vegetable shortening— 
made by the Wesson Oil People 


YIN pig aa 


. Os 





Offer expires July 31, 1950. 
a Offer limited to U.S. and possessions. 


r Snowdrift eal | 
| P.O. Box 124C, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. | 
| Please send me Kwiki-Pi Sand- | 
| wich Toasters. For each, | enclose 60° | 
and the word “Snowdrift’” clipped 
! from metal strip that unwinds with | 
1 key from any size can of Snowdrift. | 
I I 
| NAME aaa Aree cali 1 
STREET 
| city STATE ] 
l 1 
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Biscuit Mix Is a Timesaver 


By Lila Williamson Gilliam 


Not only can you save time when making biscuits—you can 


use your mix, homemade or commercial, for other quick 


breads, shortcakes, cookies, 





yeast breads, pie toppings. 


i : Ws Isa 


Use your mix for a variety of biscuits. Roll dough into rectangle to 
fit into pan for quick pan biscuits. Cut into squares or fingers, as 
shown in lower right. Top right: biscuit crackers for soup or salad. 


ANY a Southern farm family 

grows up on hot biscuits—for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. (I did 
—how about you?) 

How to make them is one of the 
first things Mother hopes to teach 
her daughter. A mix is fine to help 
her to learn. Basic ingredients 
are flour, salt, leavening, and short- 
ening. Add certain other ingredi- 
ents, and you speed up the making 
of delicious quick and sweetbreads, 
shortcake, and even cookies and 
yeast-raised breads. 

A mix, either homemade or from 
your grocer’s, is especially timesav- 
ing for quick cover or hold-together 
batters for such delicacies as French 
fried onion rings and corn fritters. 
Only a little mixture is needed for 
these. It’s grand, too, for toppings 
for casseroles. 


Homemade Biscuit Mix 


Four cups sifted flour, 2 tablespoons 
baking powder, 2 teaspoons salt, VY2 cup 
shortening 


Sift dry ingredients together into 
big bowl. Cut in shortening with 
pastry blender, until finely crum- 


bled. Store in covered container in 
cool place. If lard is used, store mix 
in refrigerator. Yield: 1 quart mix. 
For quantity, double or triple 
recipe. 


Rolled Biscuits 

For each six medium-sized bis- 
cuits, measure out 1 level cup of 
mix. Do not sift — lumps are short- 
ening, you remember. Add % cup 
milk, mixing well. If dough is too 
dry, add a little more milk—it should 
be soft, but not sticky. Knead gently 
on lightly floured surface, about 30 
strokes. Pat or roll out to desired 
thickness, cut, and place on greased 
baking sheet. Bake in hot oven (450 
degrees F.) 10 to 15 minutes or 
until lightly browned. 


Ouick Pan Biscuits 

Use 2 cups of mix to make a 
dough as for rolled biscuits. Roll 
kneaded dough into rectangle and 
fit into a greased 7- x 11-inch bak- 
ing pan. Dip a knife into melted 
shortening and cut dough in pan in- 
to fingers or squares. Bake as for 
rolled biscuits. 





Use biscuit mix for quick toppings—cheese blanket topping on a 
meat-vegetable casserole, upper left; for turn-overs—meat turn-overs, 
lower left; for cover or hold-together batters—corn fritters, right. 











Our 


CUM CHEST 


is the best investment 
we ever made... 





... pays for itself 
with food money saved! 








Ht’s the THR FTY 





Choice meat cuts, varieties of 
In-season-foods with vitamin- 
packed goodness sealed in and 
stored right in your own home 
... makes CHILL CHEST Food 
Freezers your best food money 
saver. Available in 8, 15 and 
23 Cu. Ft. sizes, Chill Chest 
Food Freezers give more stor- 
age and freezing capacity in- 
side — yet compare in price 
and outside cabinet dimensions 
with most 6, 12 and 20 Cu. Ft. 
freezers now on the market. 
Fully a year ahead in design 
with features wanted most by 
housewives everywhere... 
Chill Chests are “the THRIFTY 
buy in ’50!”. Compare before 
you buy ... comparison proves 
it. Send Coupon Below. 


Revee » INC. + DEERFIELD, MICH. 


send 

find 10c¢ (coin). piess® ser 

latest Gov't. Book “ee a 
chill chest Literatu 


Enclosed 
) valuable, 
( ) Se nd Free 


Address —— 
City, State 


8 CU. FT 15 CU. FT. 23 CU. FT. 


VISIT YOUR CHILL CHEST DEALER 


[FIy, 
buy in 50! 
























For The 
Tastiest Cookies 
You Ever Made! 





ee 


2. Sweetness 
3. Full Flavor 


4. Purity 
5. 100% Cane 


Americas 
Largest Selling Sugar 














When your child is 
upset, finicky and 
lacks pep due to 
temporary consti- 
pation give her TRIENA, the pleas- 
ant-tasting laxative flavored with 
prune juice. TRIENA brings sure 
relief because it’s made with sen- 
na. Yet it’s easy on children’s sys- 
tems. Ideal for youngsters under 
12 and elderly people. Tonight, re- 
lieve that upset, headachy feeling 
with TRIENA. Regular size 35c, 
large economy size 60c, An AL- 
LIED quality product, 


Triena rue caxarive 


CHILDREN DON’T FIGHT 








USE HUNT'S 


When muscles ache because of too 
much exercise, nothing beats 
HUNT’S LIGHTNING OIL LINI- 
MENT. This old fashioned lini- 
ment makes pain go. Pat on 
Hunt's, feel better soon. 40c, 60c. 


DR. THACHs+ Over 200 drug 
ER'S Laxative and household 
Compound of products bear 
SennaandRhu- the ALLIED 
berb, formerly brand. Be satis- 
Dr. Thacher’s 

Worm Syrup. LIED for best 
Effective. 40c. quality. 


















ALLIED DRUG PRODUCTS CO. 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















Biscuit Crackers 


Roll dough % inch thick or less. 
Cut into wedges, and place on 
greased baking sheet. Brush tops 
with melted butter or shortening, 
and sprinkle with poppy seeds; or, 
cover with grated cheese, top with 
second wedge, and press down. 
Bake at 450 degrees F. until lightly 
browned. 


Casserole Blanket Toppings 


Roll kneaded dough (as for plain 
biscuits) % inch to % inch thick, to 
size for top of casserole. Leave }5- 
inch extra edge all around for flut- 
ing, if desired. Cut gashes in center 
for escape of steam. Place on top 
of hot cooked mixture. To flute, fold 
overhang up under pastry edge, 
and press double thickness firmly 
with right forefinger between 
thumb and forefinger of left hand. 
Bake in hot oven (425-450 degrees 
F.) about 25 minutes, or until light- 
ly browned. 

For topping in the picture, we 
used 2 cups mix, with % cup grated 
cheese added. For opening, we cut 
a cross in center of dough, then 
folded points back. 


Ham Turn-Overs 


Roll out kneaded dough to %-inch 
thickness. Cut into circles around a 
5-inch saucer. Spoon onto one side 
of each circle a mixture of ground 
cooked ham seasoned with minced 
onion, salt, and pepper, and mois- 
tened with catsup. Moisten circle 
edge with milk or water. Fold op- 
posite side over and seal edges with 
fork. Bake in greased baking pan in 
moderately hot oven (375 degrees 
F.) 20 to 25 minutes. 

To serve with sauce, as in the 
picture, pour a flavorful tomato or 
creole sauce around turn-overs 
about 10 minutes before removing 
from oven. Two cups of mix will 
make dough for six turn-overs. 


Corn Oyster Fritters 


One and one-half cups drained whole 

kernel corn, 1 cup biscuit mix, 1 tea- 

spoon salt, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 egg, 
milk. 


Combine well drained corn, bis- 
cuit mix, salt, and sugar. Beat egg 
in measuring cup and add enough 
milk to make % cup. Add to corn 
mixture, and stir only enough to 
moisten dry ingredients. Drop by 
level tablespoons into 1 inch of 
melted hot fat in heavy skillet. Fry 
until crisp and golden brown, turn- 
ing only once. Yield: About two 
dozen, or eight servings. 


Cover Batters 


Combine biscuit mix with milk 
in equal proportions, and beat un- 
til fairly smooth. Add a little salt, if 
desired. Dip onion rings or other 
foods into batter, drain well, and 
drop into hot fat (350-365 degrees 
F.) until golden brown. Drain on 
unglazed paper. 

For a sweet cover batter for fruit 
fritters, add 1 teaspoon sugar for 
each cup of mix. This cover batter 
makes a delicious, crisp covering. 
For a fruit cobbler, use 4 cup cream 
instead of milk and add 1 tablespoon 
sugar per cup mix. 
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Mrs. Smafield shows her family a photograph of her, $50,000 check. 


WINS *50,000 
IN NATIONAL CONTEST 


The country’s Number 1 prize cook 
—that’s Mrs. Ralph E. Smafield of 
Detroit, Michigan, winner of the 
biggest contest of its kind ever held 
in the United States. Competing 
against America’s top-ranking 
cooks in the Grand Ballroom of a 
New York hotel, Mrs. Smafield 
was awarded the grand prize of 
$50,000! Mrs. Smafield—who is a 
busy wife and mother—says, “One 
of the first things I learned was 
how important good ingredients 


are. Take yeast, for instance. I’ve 
used Fleischmann’s Yeast for 6 
years because I know what a fine, 
lively yeast it is. It’s always fast 
rising and I can depend on it for 
perfect success.”’ 

No doubt about it! Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is made extra active to rise 
extra fast—made to give you finest 
results when you bake at home. No 
wonder America’s prize-winning 
cooks prefer Fleischmann’s Yeast 
to all others. 











What's That You’re Saying, Don Wilson? 


Don Wilson of the 
Jack Benny Program 








“lve found it, friends, I’ve really found it, the Raisin-Bran that isn’t 
soggy. My taster tells me Skinner’s Raisin-Bran is made crisper 
than any other Raisin Bran. Two well-known, independent labora- 
tories tested ’em all, and found the same answer. So I said to 
myself, ‘Don, old boy, why eat Raisin Bran that’s soggy, soggy, 
soggy when Skinner’s Raisin-Bran is crisper, crisper, crisper?’ 
And, friends, I’m asking you the same question. The best answer is 


to go get some crisper Skinner’s Raisin-Bran, and see for yourself.” 
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IT'S SO EASY TO 
CAN with 


PP 2 oe 2 ee 





YES, EASY, SURE home canning is 
simple with Kerr Jars, Caps and Lids. 
You'll do less work, not guess-work 


with Kerr Jars, Caps and Lids. 
THE SECRET'S in the can’t-be-copied 


gray sealing composition, exclusive 
with Kerr. Seals airtight—makes your 
canning easier, surer. No retighten- 
ing of caps after processing. 


ONLY KERR LIDS have food-acid 
resistant Kerr Gold Lacquer on both 
sides. 

Use Kerr Jars, Caps and Lids this 
year for ALL your home canning 
needs. You'll be delighted. 


BUY KERR-BE SURE! 


So EASY to test for CERTAIN seal. 
Kerr Mason Caps fit ALL Mason Jars, 


---New 32-page book 
“Short Cuts to GOOD 
EATING"; plus jar labels; 
canning time tables; can- 
ning recipes, too. Cuts 
meal time planning. 


SEND COUPON TODAY. 


ea 


MRS. RUTH KERR, President 
KERR GLASS MFG. CORP. 
683 Main Street, Sand Springs, Okla. 








Dear Mrs. Kerr: Please send me your FREE 
booklet ‘‘Short Cuts to GOOD EATING."’ 
Nome. 
Address RPO... 
City. Zone. State. 
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Vegetables 


in a Pickle! 


Can a supply of beet relish 
or use left-over beets to 
make a small amount to 
store in the refrigerator. 


ICH, colorful beet relish can 
add much to your meals. 


Tart Beet Relish 
One cup diced cooked beets, 34 cup 
vinegar, 3 cup brown sugar, 1% tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon prepared horse- 
radish, 4 teaspoon cloves, 1 onion. 


Mix ingredients except onion. 
Heat to boiling. Then simmer slow- 
ly for 15 minutes. Add sliced onion 
and pour into sterilized jars. Store in 
refrigerator or process in_ boiling 
water bath 30 minutes. 


Cantaloupe Pickles 


Four cantaloupes, 2 quarts vinegar, 1 
cup sugar, Y2 cup whole mixed spices. 


Peel and slice firm cantaloupe. 
Soak overnight in a brine of % cup 
salt to 1 gallon water. In the morn- 
ing, drain and dry the slices with a 
cloth. Place in wide-mouthed jars, 
being careful not to pack too closely. 
Boil vinegar, sugar, and spices to- 
gether for about five minutes. Allow 
to cool; then pour over cantaloupe 
and seal. Place jars in container and 
cover with cold water. Boil five min- 
utes. Remove kettle from heat, but 
allow jars to cool in the water. 


14-Day Cucumber Pickle 
Mrs. Hugh Henderson, Madison 
County, Miss., sent us this recipe. 


One gallon medium-sized cucumbers, 
Y2 gallon boiling brine (1 cup salt to 
Y2 gallon water) 


Pour brine over cucumbers and 
let stand eight days. On the ninth 
day, drain brine off and pour fresh 
Let stand 


water over cucuml ers. 










24 hours. Drain. To % gallon of 
the water add 1 teaspoon alum and 
bring to boil. Pour over cucumbers 
and let stand 24 hours. Drain. To 1 
quart vinegar add 3 cups sugar and 
spices to taste. Boil, and pour over 
cucumbers. Let stand 24 hours. 
Heat same syrup, adding 1 cup 
more sugar. Pour over cucumbers 
and let stand 24 hours. Heat this 
same syrup two more mornings. On 
the 14th morning, put cucumbers in 
jars, pour boiling syrup over, seal. 


Bread and Butter Pickles 

These tasty morsels are recom- 
mended by Mrs. Frank Wickline, 
Botetourt County, Va. 


One gallon cucumbers, 8 small white 
onions, 2 green pepper, V2 cup salt. 


Select crisp, f re s h cucumbers; 
wash, but do not pare. Slice cross- 
wise in paper-thin slices. Slice 
onions thin and cut peppers into fine 
shreds. Mix salt with vegetables and 
bury pieces of cracked ice (1 quart) 
in the mixture. Cover with a 
weighted lid and let stand three 
hours, then drain very thoroughly. 
Meanwhile, make a pickling syrup: 

Five cups sugar, 1% teaspoons tur- 

meric, V2 teaspoon ground cloves, 2 


tablespoons mustard seed, | teaspoon 
celery seed, 5 cups vinegar 


Mix sugar, turmeric, and cloves 
together. Add mustard, celery seed, 
and vinegar. Pour over sliced 
pickles. Place over a low heat and 
heat to scalding, but do not boil. 
Pour into hot, sterilized jars, seal. 


A variety of your own home-canned pickles will do much 
to add flavor and interest to your meals now and later. 








Only AMERICA’S 2 BEST 
JAM and JELLY MAKERS.. 


CHERRY-PEACH JAM 


= 






Imagine making prize-winning 
jam and jelly every time ... and 
making it faster too! Imagine 
getting 50% more glasses—and 
saving on fruit and sugar! You 
can do it... with new Pen-Jel, 
the original powdered APPLE 
pectin! 


PROVE IT 


WITH NEW 


PEN-JEL 


-—<———~ 
‘ 

Cherry- . 

Peach Jam 


13g cups cherries 535 cups sugor 
2% cups peaches 1 box Pen-Jel 


Peel, pit and crush about 2% 
pounds of fully ripe peaches (or 
enough to make 2% cups pre- 
pared fruit). Pit and grind 
enough red, sour cherries (about 
1% pounds) to make 1% cups 
fruit. Combine the two fruits 
with Pen-Jel in a large saucepan 
and place over high heat. Bring 
to a boil, stirring constantly. 
Now add sugar, bring to a full 
rolling boil—then start timing 
and continue boiling for 2 min- 
utes, stirring constantly. Re- 
move, skim if necessary and stir 
gently until jam _ begins to 
thicken; ladle into glasses. Cap 
or paraffin at once. Your jam 
will be tender and tart—deli- 
cious on toast and biscuits! 


The Secret of PEN-JEL 


For Making Jam and Jelly 
Pen-Jel is made from natural 
apple pectin, the same thing 
grandmother used to make bet- 
ter jam and jelly! Pen-Jel does 
away with long wasteful cook- 
ing that “boils away” flavorful 
juices ... giving you 50% more 


glasses for your fruit and sugar! 


CAN MAKE THIS PERFECT 
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Tested Recipes 
Inside Package 











grocer’s today! 





A Product of PEN-JEL CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





- 


Get Pen-Jel at your 
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Mrs. E. F. Harrison, 1239 9th Ave., Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, who has been using 
Skinner’s Macaroni for five years, says: 


‘| believe 

Skinner's 
Macaroni 
i the best 


macaroni 





THE U. S. 


QEPT. OF 
AGRICULTURE 
ee ae: 





“A steam pressure canner is 
«i required for processing meats, 
practically all vegetables, (ex- 
cept tomatoes) and other non- 
acid foods. It is not safe to 
can such foods at home unless 
@ pressure canner is available.” 


FOR EASIER, SAFER, BETTER 


HOME CANNING 


and for 
LARGE MEAL COOKING 





vse a... 


Take the guesswork out of home can- 
ning. (No more of the old fashioned, 
unsafe, open-kettle or oven methods.) 
Use a Presto CooKER-CANNER! 
Available in three sizes, equipped with 5- 
Piece accessory set, and 128-page illustrated 
instruction and recipe book. 
21-quart—Holds 7 quart or 18 pint or 4 
half-gallon jars. 
16-quart—Holds 7 quart or 9 pint jars. 
12-quart—Holds 5 quart or 8 pint jars. 
Available wherever quality housewares are sold, 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Pressure Cookers. 











| dehyde candles. This will kill any 


the grease?” 





By Oris Cantrell 


To Clean Marble 


“I have a fine old piece of marble 
that has become dull and scarred 
through the years. How can it be 
made smooth and polished again?” 

Mrs. T. M. S., Alabama. 


Make a strong solution of sal 
soda. Add enough fuller’s earth to 
make a thin paste. Cover the marble 
and leave for 24 hours. Then re- 
move. Repeat if necessary. 


To Remove Mildew 


“I have a leather-covered chair 
that is badly mildewed. How can 
I remove the ugly blemishes?” 

Mrs. H. O. C., Georgia. 


Wipe the leather with a cloth 
dampened with diluted alcohol. Use 
one cup denatured alcohol to one 
cup water. If necessary, wash with 
mild suds or with saddle soap. 
Wipe with damp cloth and dry in 
an airy place. Polish thoroughly 
with a wax dressing. 

To kill molds that have grown 
into leather, fumigate with formal- 


molds present, but will not prevent 
future attacks. 
Grease Traps 


“We have a homemade grease 
trap. How often should we remove 


Mrs. D. B. M., Oklahoma. 


For best results, skim the grease 
off at least once every six months, 


Pencil Marks 








“What is the best way to remove | 
pencil marks from my _ children’s | 
clothing?” Mrs. M. L. C., Florida. 


Pencil marks on washable fabrics 
will wash out in soapy water. To 
remove indelible pencil marks, soak 
washable material in denatured 
alcohol, then launder as usual. 
Never try to remove indelible marks 
with water alone. 


To Clean Paint Brushes 


“Paint has hardened on some of 
my paint brushes. How can I clean 
them?” Mrs. O. W. A., Mississippi. 


Cover the brush with vinegar, 
Boil for two or three minutes. Re- 
move brush and wash in warm, 
soapy water; then rinse. 
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New G-E farm freezer 
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holds 389 pounds 


OU’LL BE DELIGHTED with this 
7 attractive new 11-cu-ft 
General Electric Farm Home 
Freezer! 


But don’t buy any freezer on 
appearancealone! Keepuppermost 
in mind that the General Electric 
Farm Home Freezer is dependable 
—year, after year, after year. The 
cabinet is all-steel. The liner is 
rustproof aluminum. 

The G-E Home Freezer also has 
the same sealed-in refrigerating 
system as that used in famous 


General Electric Refrigerators. 


More than 2,200,000 of these de- 
pendable G-E sealed-in systems have 
been in service in G-E Refrigera- 
tors for 10 years or longer! 

See General Electric Farm Home 
Freezers at your G-E retailer’s. 
General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port 2, Connecticut. 








FARM 
HOME FREEZERS 











See these many new convenience features, too! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 






Temperature . 
indicating tight! 
| Special 

Fibenglas 
ubulation! 








Gloaming-whilé 
jimish! QM steel 
cabin! 
Rustpnoof, 
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The Original was made for 
a HOLLYWOOD STAR 


ee. at many $$$ more! 


florida fashions © 
brings you... 
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for only 





each 


Fine WASHABLE COTTON F3y, 


Imagine yourself being admired y 

in this romantic cotton style , 
with its deep capelet collar / 
and skirt band of flashing 
white pique. You can grace- ) 
fully swing and sway to 
show off your full swiri- 
ing skirt. They’ll never 
believe you paid as 
little as . . . 2.98 
COLORS: 

Blue with Lt. Blue; 
Brown with Beige; 
Grey with Lt. 
Grey. Sizes: 9,11, ; 
13,15,17; 12,14, /, 
16, 18, 20; 40. 


Order STYLE 254 ; 


SIZES 3 to 6X 


is 








SIZES 7 to 14 


2 











~ 



























Sizes: 

— 9 to 17, 

” 6 12 to 40 
Aw, 









a 3 
—~ ij é 


4 
EREE- Send for our newest style 


catalog illustrated in color. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED tj 





















































OR YOUR MONEY BACK i i 
4 FLORIDA FASHIONS, INC., SANFORD 468, FLORIDA 
8 Please send me these dresses on approval at the price listed 
' plus postage and (.0.D. charges. If not delighted | may return 
: purchases within ten days for refund. (You may enclose pur- 
& chase price plus only 20 cents postage, saving (.0.D. fee. 
§ Same refund privilege). 
lauen. Style Size Color Price Total® 
‘ 1 254 i 
& I 1 
mae , * wt 240 
*JUST LIKE MOTHER’S 1 (c) § 
Big Sister SIZES: 7, 8, 10, 12, 14. 1 Name 4 
RIOT SPUR BOO cctesccccccencascesresoseccones 2.69 TDs dress 1 
Little Sister SIZES: 3, 4, 5, 6, 6X. i i 
Order STYLE 222 ..0......csecesesseenesssnenenes 1.98 jCity Zone State. 1 
een 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Don't fail to 
notify us. Give both your new address and 
your old one six weeks in advance. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 













iF a 










Percales, Prints, Ginghams, Mus- 
lin, Crepes, Voiles, Shirtings, etc. 
I] New clean goods duect from us at big saving. 
Y fe Pieces up to three yards. Newest patterns for 
BS. BFE dresses. Our hinest quality 


delivery charge. (Spectall Send $259 with 
order, will shup 15 yard bundle postage paid» 
Satuslacuon guaranteed of money back. 
EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
Oeopt.M-46, Greenticid, Mass. 








There’s No Finer Laxative 
Used by 
Millions 
for Over 
30 Years 
Accept No Substitute 











MAKE BIG MONEY 
ing Fine Monuments 


Marble or granite. Save, buy direct or be 
our agent. Be own boss. All or spare time, 
Big commissions. Free catalog & sales aids. 
Freight paid. Written guarantee. Old reli- 
able company. Write for details. 


GUARANTEE MONUMENT CO. 
479-P Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga, 





Accent Fine Seams With 


Comfortable Shoes 














Bare and low-cut shoes are the vogue for today. Both 
casual and dressy styles are feminine and colorful. 


By Marguetta Griswold 


Be sure your family puts its 
best foot forward, morning, 
noon, and night and, remem- 
ber, the best foot is one which 


is shod in a well fitted shoe. 


O you buy shoes to please your 

feet or to please your mind? 
Don't be too sure it’s your feet—espe- 
cially if you don’t have your feet 
measured, and if you judge by looks 
instead of feel. Remember that your 
feet may have changed sizes since 
you bought your last pair of shoes. 
Then, too, sizes made by different 
manufacturers are not the same. 
They fashion shoes over a wooden 
form shaped in the outline of a foot 
which is called a last. The construc- 
tion of the shoe over the last can 
make a difference in fit. Of course 
there are many types of lasts styled 
for plump or slender feet. The last 
determines the shape of the shoe. 
When you find a comfortable last, 
get the manufacturers’ name and 
ask for his brand next time. 


Just to be sure that your feet are 
the same, stand in your stockinged 
feet and trace their outlines. Com- 
pare their size and, if one foot is 
larger, buy your shoes to fit it. 
Check the outlines of your feet to 
the length and width of your last 
pair of shoes. You'll get some idea 
of whether they were fitted correct- 
ly. In considering fit, see if your 
shoes allow from % to 1 inch of 
freedom in length for your toes and 
if the shoe is wide enough without 
crowding your toes. Make sure the 
ball of your foot is at the widest 
part of the shoe and that the arch 
of the shoe follows the curve of the 
natural arch of the foot. You want 
a feeling of complete support. 
Choose a shoe that cups the heel— 
not too loosely or too tightly. If the 
shoe does not feel comfortable, even 
though it meets these requirements, 
it is probably cut too high for your 
instep or for your heel. This shoe 
will cause blisters and callouses. If 
you have a pair of shoes that cut 
your heel, wear heel pads in them. 
A good shoe repair firm can trim 
the leather and rebind it at the 
point if it is too high. Buy your new 
shoes carefully so that you will not 
have to use corrective measures. 








You'll find that your shoes will 
last a lot longer if you do not wear 
them twice in succession. Leather 
is desirable for shoes because of its 
porous nature. This means it ab 
sorbs perspiration and gives to the 
shape of the foot. It also means 
that it needs to rest and regain its & 
original form. Repeated wearing Hy 
pulls it farther out of shape and & 
weakens the leather, thus shorten 
ing the life of the shoe. 





In buying your child's shoes, 
make sure that they are shaped like 
his foot, with a straight inner line 
from toe to heel; a well fitting heel, 
a ‘narrow shank, a flexible sole, and 
a roomy toe. See that his toes a 
at least 1 inch from the end of his 
shoe so there is room for growth 
When the foot has grown so that 
there is less than % inch betwees 
his toes and the end of his shoe, it 
is time to buy new ones. As a ge 
eral rule, the size increases every 
six months. Eyelet oxfords are 4 
wise choice for youngsters. 

Fit your child’s stockings as well 
as his shoes. IIl-fitted stockings have 
caused many a foot pain to growl 


ups as well as children. To see if “I'M TI 
your stocking is large enough, take 
the weight off one foot and see i ‘ 

P ¥ incl ‘The § 
you can pull the stocking % ind ; 
: P ; . ae Tide- 
past your big toe. When you stan¢ 

washe 


on your foot, your toes should fil 
out the end of your stocking. Buy 
nylon stockings % size larger that 
hose of other fiber. 

As to the style of shoe you buy; 
that depends on your dress ané 
where you are going. Select light- 
weight shoes with thin soles fo 
dress, and wear the sturdier shoes 
for spectator sports. By all meats 
don’t ruin the effect of your new 
outfit by wearing it with the wrom 
shoes. The styles this summer W 
be slender, shell-like, low-cut shot 
Sandals with a bare look are vet 
popular. Pointed toes will continv! 
to be shown as well as folded toe 
and wall toes with new feeling 0% 
comfort to them. 
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ITS ANOTHER, 
TIDE MIRACLE! 


IT CUTS 
WASHDAY WORK 
IN HALF / 


| DAZZLING CLEAN WASH 


THOUT RINSING 
ITS ANEW JOE MIRACLE! 








“'M THROUGH WITH RINSING—THANKS TO TIDE!” 
SAYS MRS. GLORIA GUY, DETROIT, MICH. 
“The grandest thing that ever happened to washday is 
Tide—without rinsing! The time it saves! Best of all— 
washes come out clean and dazzling white!”’ 





YES! You can take your wash right out 
of the amazing suds. . . wring it out... 
and hang it up CLEAN! Get Procter & 
Gamble’s Tide today—and see for your- 
self. Every package of Tide on your 
dealer’s shelf right now will give you a 
dazzling clean wash without rinsing! 

















Be Pi 
Hailiacvavinnia 


y 





Hi se 


1. How can Tide get clothes clean 
without rinsing? Tide keeps the dirt 
suspended in the sudsy water. When 
you wring out clothes, dirt runs out 
with the washwater—clothes come 
from the wringer CLEAN, and dry 
as bacteria-free as rinsed clothes. 


2. Will clothes come white? Yes, 
clothes come dazzling white! Just see 
if you can possibly tell the difference 


OR ir fier) 


between a rinsed, and an unrinsed 
Tide-washed shirt! 

3. How about ironing unrinsed 
clothes? When you wash with Tide 
—without rinsing—clothes dry soft 
and fluffy .. . iron easily. 

4. Is this method safe for fabrics? 
Yes, it is safe . . . skipping the rinsing 
and extra wringings actually saves 
wear and tear on clothes. 








“DOME Canning” is the new 
easy way to can at home. 
Takes the guesswork out of 
seal testing; helps insure 
homemade goodness. Get a 
blue-and-gold box of Ball 
DOME Lids today! 


FAMOUS “TOUCH-TEST” SEAL! 


When DOME clicks down, 
you know jar is sealed. 
Compare results. You'll 
see why so many home 
canners are changing to 
“DOME Canning.” 


Only 


BALL JARS 
come with 


© 1950 


Seco 










\ 


HOME 


\ 


CANNERS’ Ozegacy;,/ 


BALL BLUE BOOK— 
world’s best home-can- 
ning, preserving, freez- 
ing guide. Regular price 
25e; yours for ONLY 
10c and top from box 
of Ball Dome Lids and 
Bands. Good only in 
continental U.S, in 1950. 
Address: 


BALL BROTHERS CO., Dept. PF2, Muncie, Ind. 
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Helps for Homemakers 





AKE a pretty sofa out of your sin- 
gle bed or studio couch. A simple 
storage unit for bedding also provides 
room for the couch to slide back, mak- 
ing it a comfortable daytime width. It 


lot of hammer-and-nail 


Order Couch 


doesn’t take a 
skill to make this unit. 
Back 299. 


Food Preservation 

Help With Some of Your Canning 
Problems gives you some general can- 
ning information. It is especially help- 
ful to the beginner. 

The Know-How of Canning Vege- 
tables tells how to use the pressure 
canner. It also gives directions for 
canning most common vegetables such 
as beans, peas, and tomatoes. 

The Know-How of Making Sweet 
Fruit Pickles includes recipes for crab 
apple, figs, spiced plums, and citrus 
fruit. Make some for gifts. 

Your family will like Pickles of Ex- 
cellence. You'll find in this leaflet such 
unusual recipes as pickled butternuts, 
artichoke relish, and sweet carrot 
pickle. You'll also be glad to find 
many of your old stand-bys. 

If you follow The Know-How of 
Saving Peaches, you'll can, dry, and 
freeze them. They'll be wonderful for 
next winter's meals. 

The Know-How in Canning Fruits 
tells how to make sugar syrup and how 
to prevent discoloration, besides giv- 
ing numerous recipes. 

For making those delicious spreads 
try The Know-How of Making Fruit 
Butters and Jams and The Know-How 
of Making Fruit Preserves. 

Food 

Apples To Cook and Can gives you 
15 recipes, as well as some excellent 
information on apple selection. Your 
family will bless you for dried apple 
conserve. 





For those hot days that are on the 
way, serve Summer Salads That Ap- 
peal. The leatlet includes both fruit 
and vegetable salads. It also gives 
three salad dressing recipes. 

If you want them to love you, Treat 
Your Family With Peaches. Add a 
rosy peach meringue to your Sunday 
dinner. Peach Betty with ice cream is 
also delightful. 

In Mary Wilson’s Pies and Cakes, 
you'll find the old favorites plus some 


Your June “‘Send-For”’ List 


new recipes. Try her white cake with 
coconut icing. 

We know how: Southern cooks love 
to exchange recipes. So we have col- 
lected Recipes To Share from home- 
makers in the Southern States. 

For church and community affairs, 
you'll want Cooking for a Crowd. The 
recipes are based on 50 servings each. 
The leaflet gives information on buy- 
ing for a crowd, too. 

If you want Southern cooking at its 
best, try Selected Southern Recipes. 
You'll find recipes for South Carolina 
chicken pilau, boiled Virginia oysters, 
Texas pecan pie, and many others in 
our hooklet. 

Selected Southern Cakes were con- 
tributed by the South’s best cake mak- 
ers. This book gives you all kinds of 
cake, filling, icing, and frosting recipes. 


Applesauce spicecake will please your 
family. 
Entertainment 


Let Ruth Ryan help you make Plans 
for Your Wedding. Her leaflet covers 
invitations, music, decorations, the 
wedding procession and recession, as 
well as clothes for the bride and her 
attendants. She also answers the ques- 
tion, “Who pays for what?” 


With June weddings in the air, 
you'll be interested in Showers—Lots 
of Them. You'll find suggestions for 
bride and stork showers. 

Do you need new games for your 
summer parties? Flower Romances 
would be wonderful for a garden party! 

Whether it’s June or January, you 
need Refreshments for Every Occa- 
sion. Everything from picnics to 
formal teas is included. 


Children 

Entertain your 
small fry with 45 
Favorite Riddles of 
Little Folks. Select 
a few for their next 
party. They Illove it. 

Do you need new 
bedtime stories? 
Miss Kate Stories 
for Boys and Girls will delight chil- 
dren under 10. You can tell these 
stories again and again. 

The circus has come to town! Let’s 
Have a Circus Party. The children 
will adore it. Let them help make the 
invitations and refreshments. 

From the pages of Storybook Char- 
acters To Color, your child will be 
greeted by Little Boy Blue, Miss Muf- 
fet, and other favorites. 

Miss Kate asked little folks to send 
her copies of their favorite prayers. 
She selected 15 of them for our leaflet, 
Little Folks’ Prayers. 

To order leaflets and book- 
lets shown on this page, see 
Home Order Blank, page 94. 








Does This 
Fill 
Your Need? 





Our architect has given you, in our two-story plan No. 5, all the charm of 
yesteryear plus today’s conveniences. Planned storage is only one of its out- 
standing features. See the floor plan in our House Plan Booklet. To order 
blueprint or booklet, see Home Order Blank, page 94. 





















































DEXTER GE | 


WASHES A TUBFUL 
EVERY 4 MINUTES 


















GETS YOUR CLOTHES SUPER CLEAN! 
Two washing tubs is the important difference 
between DEXTER TWIN TUB and all 
others. It’s the best way in the world to wash 
your clothes. No other washer gets clothes so 
clean—so fast. DEXTER TWIN washes, 
rinses, wrings all at the same time. It saves 
soap, hot water, electricity. Before you 
any washer—see DEXTER TWIN TUB 
Just one washing will show you why it’s the” 
choice of millions— why DEXTER TWIN is” 
Today’s Biggest Washer Value. 

















See DEXTER TWIN TUB at your dealers 


today or write for FREE illustrated 

























t Two Instead of One 


THE DEXTER CO., Fairfield, lowo 








When answering advertisements be sure to say “! | 
Saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” — 


“=NO MORE 
UPSET STOMACH” 


Do you suffer 
heartburn after 
meals?...feel logy? 
... uncomfortable? 
Then read this 
heartening letter & 
fromawoman who 
found her way to 
betterdigestionand 
better health: 








“Before switching to POSTUM, 
I suffered both indigestion and nervous- 
ness... But now my nerves are quieted 
and my digestion much improved. No 
more upset stomach after drinking 
POSTUM!” 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and tea =~ 
contain caffein, and caffein is a drug 7 
which in many persons tends to produce 
harmful stomach acidity, as well as ner 
ousness and sleepless nights. So while 
many people can drink coffee or tea 
without ill-effect, others can’t—and this 
may mean YOU! 








MAKE THIS TEST: Give up coffee—give 
up tea—drink POSTUM exclusively 
for 30 days—and judge by results! 
Remember: POSTUM contains no 
caffein or other drug—nothing that can 
possibly cause indigestion, nervousness, 
sleeplessness! Ask your grocer today for 
INSTANT POSTUM-—A Vigorous 
Drink made from Healthful Wheat and 7 
Bran. A Product of General Foods. 















They re Going To Be Married! 


family Food and Frolic gives you some ideas for an. 
announcement tea so that you can share the good news. 


By Marquetta Griswold 


¢ A ND what is so rare asa day in 

June? Then, if ever, come 

ect days....” for weddings. If 

are the lucky one who breaks 

the happy news, perhaps you would 

like to invite friends in for a tea 

. Tea, plain or spiced, is an 

ideal drink. A cold lemonade punch 
will also be acceptable. 

Make chicken salad sandwiches 
from that young rooster that’s been 
waking you every morning. Have 
your bread thin and cut into small, 
fancy shapes. Those guests who 
must count their calories will be 
happy with thin, chilled slices of 
cucumber between paper-thin slices 
of bread cut just to fit the cucumber. 


surface with cooled filling. Cover 
with remainder of pastry and bake. 
After removing from oven, mark in 


2-inch squares. Cut when cold. 


These cookies are more delicious if | 


chilled before serving. 

A dish of salted nuts and a rel- 
ish dish holding olives, stuffed cel- 
ery, or other good crunchy foods are 
almost “musts.” 

Make your table as gay and bride- | 
like as possible. A silver teapot is 
lovely, of course, but don’t think for 
an instant that it is necessary. You 
can get a beautiful effect with a 
china or porcelain teapot. Your own 
or your neighbor’s yard should sup- | 
ply ample floral arrangements. 


Make your tea table pretty and gay with your best linen, china, 


silver, lovely flowers. 


Nothing is prettier than pinwheels, 
and they're easy to make, too. 


Pinwheels 


One small package cream cheese, 1/2 
cup grated carrot, 2 tablespoons milk. 


Trim the crusts off thin slices of 
bread. Spread with soft butter. Lay 
three of these slices side by side on 
a flat surface and cover with above 
spread. Make a continuous roll. 
Cover with a damp cloth and chill 
in the refrigerator. Make thin slices 
just before serving time. 

For that something sweet, make 
these cookies in advance. 


Edinburgh Tea Squares 
One cup dates, 1 cup water, 1 table- 
meen lemon uice, | cup butter, 1 cup 
lugar, | cup flour, 2 cups rolled oats, 
Y2 teaspoon salt 


To make filling, cook pitted dates 
With water over low flame until a 
Paste is formed. When cool, add 

Now make pastry. 

er and sugar together. 

en add sifted flour, rolled oats, 
and salt. Stir until mixture holds to- 
gether. Place half of the mixture 
Ph aN ungreased utility dish, and 
smooth it. (‘This layer should not be 
ore than \-inch thick.) Spread the 


Add dainty food, and success is yours. 


Roses are always perfect. If you 
don’t have enough roses, make a 
mixed bouquet. A huge bowl of 
daisies with a bit of greenery adds 
a gladsome note. ; 

How to spread this good news? 
Arrange on your table small folders 
similar to place cards. Attach to 
each a tiny corsage vase (from the 
dime store). Put a daisy or two in 
each vase near this message, 
“Daisies won't tell, but I will. It’s 
John and Mary—June 30.” 

Your guests will be completely 
“goggle-eyed” if you use this center- 
piece: From your wood pile, bor- 
row a short length of log. Carve en- 
twined hearts and the names of the 
couple along with the date. Use lots 
of petunias and ivy at the base and 
let some of it climb the “tree.” 

If the party is a small 
affair, bring in a flower-bedecked 
crepe paper bag after the guests 
have finished their refreshments. 
Get the attention of everyone and 
then open the bag. You'll really let 
the cat out because an adorable, 
fluffy, little kitten comes out with 
the announcement tied to a ribbon 
around its neck. 


seated 





You can make a beautiful tea cloth like the one in our photo- 
graph. The lovely border is crocheted. To order easy directions 


for Tea 


Time Cloth, see Home Order Blank on another page. 
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; > >» are ree 
Anniversary coming? Here pene 
=mbe nrif- 
‘ say “| remember - 
lovely ways to S@) ’ rif 
t ag Baker’s Coconut brings 
y> 


you party me 


r fj > > > yn 
cacy freshness ¢ 
“. Melt-in-y our-mouth 


; 7 > sec! 
Agic for pennies. 


a sentimental for- 


get-me-not cake. 
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6 CotoNuT 


isness On festive strawberry tarts. 
a new and easy-to- 
ate fudge. 


lusciou : 
Moist chewiness in 
make kind of chocol 

Use flav or-fresh Baker’s See to 
all kinds of inexpensive ¢ es- 


elamorize ) 
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HAPPY ANNIVERSARY CAKE 


ake as directed on pack 


Bake a thrifty Swans Down Insta 
8-inch layer pans. Then make ne 
Coconut package. Add yellow be 
sides of cake and drift high with 


forget-me-not candies. 


Ambassador Strawberry Tarts. Beat | egg wl 
a time, beating after each 
ture will stand in peaks. Fold 1 cup 
white mixture. Tint a delicate na ig ber 
Coconut. Arrange Ben poroageet hy vile 
sire srries in 6 BaKkee a ‘ 
pnasnyet ede on fruit, and yer = 
iy cup coconut. Garnish with additioné 
and serve at once. 

bine 3 tablespoons 
24 cup sweetened 


spoons at 


straw berries 
Baked Fudge Drops. Com 


aker’s Breakfast Cocoa, 
a l% teaspoon salt, 1/2 cups 


d Coconut, and 4 teaspoon 
Drop from teaspoon on 
eet. Decorate with bright- 
Bake in moderate oven 
tes. Makes 2 dozen drops. 


condensed milk, 
Baker's Shredde 
vanilla. Mix well. 
greased baking sh 
colored candies. 
(350°F.) 15 minu 


nt Mix white cd 
1 fluffy coconut fros 
able coloring to d 
luscious lacy Bak 


rite until foamy; add 4 cup 
addition until blen 
whipped crean 
ak with red food co 


age, using two 
ting, following recipe on Baker's 
r spread over top and 


esired shade t 
Decorate with blue 


er’s Coconut. 


ugar, 2 table- 
ded. Continue beating until mix- 
» vanilla into egg- 


and 4 teaspoor z 
if Add 1 cup Baker's 


loring, 1! desired. 


Products of 
General I oods 
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THE BEST COOLER OF ALL 


Fresh 
Lemonade 





THE PUNGENT FRAGRANCE of fresh 
lemon greets you as you lift the glass. 
You take a long, cold swallow—and 
the delicious tang of fresh lemon cuts 
right into your thirst! 

You relax, drink deep, let it cool you 
through and through. And you realize 
again that lemonade refreshes more 
thoroughly than any other summer 
drink, offers more real relief from heat 
and fatigue. 

But remember—only fresh lemonade 
can give this satisfaction. Freshly 


squeezed lemon juice contains vita- 
mins that actually relieve fatigue. And 
only the fresh fruit provides the true 
lemon flavor and aroma. 

Drink fresh lemonade this summet 
made with Sunkist Lemons, finest 
from 14,500 cooperating California- 
Arizona citrus growers. 


Children need lemonade 
Youngsters play so hard in hot weather! 
Fresh lemonade. with its quick re- 
placement of vitamin C, helps prevent 
overfatigue. Give them plenty! 


Coljeniw Sunkist 


WORLDS FINEST FRESH LEMONS 












Everybody wants lemon with iced tea! 
Provide plenty of lemon with iced tea this summer— 
for added flavor! Instead of flat slices, serve generous 

wedges, easy to squeeze. 
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\l New for You 


By the Wishbone Editor 


Cee a 
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: 
i 
New for Baby and nice for Mother 
is this Vinylite plastic feeding bib. It 
fastens at the neck with metal grippers 
und opens out flat for easy cleaning. 
Retails at $1. If not available at your 
dealer, contact Clancy Topp, J. M. 


Mathes, Inc., Public Relations & Pub- 
licity Dept., New York 17, 


N. Y. 


This new tightweight diaper holder 
of Vinylite plastic snaps securely at the 
waist and holds cloth or disposable 
diapers comfortably in place. Avail- 
able in four sizes, no safety pins are 
needed. Holder, which can be washed 
in soap and water, costs $l. If not 
available in your area, order from 
Transparent Cover Co., Inc., 1217 W. 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, III. 








The new Keymonica is a cross be- 
tween clarinet, harmonica, and button 
accordion. An instruction song folio 
enables beginners to |e arn musical 
hotes. If not at nearby toy counter 
or music stores, order for 98 cents 
from Magnus Harmonica Corp., 439 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 





A new-type water nozzle that pro- 
uces a {ine or wide stream costs only 
49 cents at your local dealer. Made 
” Calwest Enterprises, 2488 Venice 
Boulevard Los Angeles 6, Calif. 











This three-purpose plastic tray comes 
in a variety of attractive colors. The 
tray is provided with nontipping, drip- 
proof coasters and has nonscratching 
rubber pegs. Easy to clean. Order 


for $1.49 from Count-Rite Corp., 5611 
Hough Avenue, Cleveland 3, 


Ohio. 





The Waldor over-door type of clothes 
hanger will take care of 10 garments. 
It saves space and prevents wrinkling 
and crushing as well. Ideal for travel. 
Costs only $1.49 at your department 
store or when ordered from Nu-Prod- 


ucts Co., Box 417, Long Beach, N. Y. 








Just the thing for camping, scouting, 
fishing, and picnicking is this three- 
way combination knife-and-fork set. 
Fits into auto glove compartment. 
Available for $1 from Calwest Enter- 
prises, 2488 Venice Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 6, Calif., or local stores. 


It’s time to “baby” your skin with 
Johnson & Johnson’s baby lotion. Use 
after household chores or at bedtime. 
Available for 50 cents at drug and 
department stores in your area. 





Vudor, a modern, flexible-type floor 
screen, is now available in several col- 


ors. Constructed of lightweight but 
durable wood slats, the screen can be 
easily adjusted to several positions and 
widths. It can be used for partitions 
between rooms, to hide an ugly space 
heater, or even the baby’s crib. The 
screen is manufactured by the Hough 
Shade Corporation, Janesville, Wis., 
and sells for approximately $14 to $16. 


“Orco Lustre” jewelry-cleaning fluid 
is intended for home use on any type 
or grade of jewelry, costume or solid 
metal merchandise. Six ounces, which 
will cost you $1, will last you for a 
long time. Made by Ransom Co., 3116 
Park Avenue, Kansas City 3, Mo. 
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Its hard to believe 
BUT ITS TRUE! 





Ready to use.. 
easy to apply! 








tr Sea 


Needs no primer 
or undercoater! 

















| Dries in 
3 to 4 hours! 


Sis a es 


10 beautiful 
colors! 











White that really 
stays white! 


28S TSR 
Washable. . 





scrubbable! 


THE MIRACLE LUSTRE ENAMEL 
Kray oe for finest woodwork everywhere 
Wherever you want a beautiful finish 
that will last for years on walls or 
woodwork, KEM-GLO is your answer. 
Its amazingly tough surface with- 
stands scuffs and fingerprints... 
washes hundreds of times without 
losing its lustrous beauty. Dirt, 
grime and grease do not penetrate 
KeEmM-GLO’s plastic-smooth surface. 
Cleans as easily as your refrigerator. 
One coat covers most surfaces, sav- 
ing time and money. Try this new 
miracle finish. You’ll agree you’ve 
never seen its equal. 


= cence . —— , 
\he Miracle fin “\Mael¥ 
Kitchens Bathrooms and Fi 






jy 





locks and Washes Like Ba" 











ou 39 


QUART 
Pint $1.39... Economy Size $7.98 Gallon 





KEM.Gio 
twice a eq 













THE MAKERS OF KEM-GLO AND KEM-TONE 
LEAD THE WORLD IN PAINT RESEARCH 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland John Lucas & Co,, Inc., Philadelphia 

Acme White Lead & Color Works, Detroit The Martin-Senour Co,, Chicago 

The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton Rogers Paint Products, Inc., Detroit 
° W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh 











‘INSIST ON GENUINE KEM-GLO...SOLD AT LEADING 
PAINT, HARDWARE, DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYWHERE 
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Be sure to see the new Maytag Automatic! 
Washing, rinsing, spin-drying, Maytag 
does it all automatically! 


cleaner tasler ! 





Maytag’s famous Gyrafoam washing action washes 
everything clean—work shirts, overalls, play clothes, and 
towels! 

Water stays hot longer in Maytag’s big roomy tub. 
Cleaner, too, for the soil is caught in a special Sediment 
Trap and can’t recirculate through water and clothes. 
For the cleanest washes year after year, no other washer 
can equal a Maytag! 

Enjoy your new Maytag now... pay for it with a 
liberal trade-in and low monthly payments. Your nearest 
Maytag dealer is listed in the phone book. Call him 
today for a free demonstration. 


The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 


Maylag WASHERS « IRONERS 








Maytag ranges 
mean kitchen 
freedom 


by 


MAYTAG HOME 


SERVICE DIRECTOR <2 





? 











ete esngise was too busy pre- 
paring meals and keeping her 
wood range fired to enjoy the balmy 
days of spring and summer. 

But you can be freed from hours 
of kitchen time with the wonderful 
Maytag Dutch Oven Gas Range. 


You’ll cook an a 
entire meal over SS 
one tiny flame in AS i> 
the Dutch Cooker =a Tf heh 

ll! id 


And you'll cook a complete oven 
dinner without even being in the 
kitchen! Yes, you can cook the 
automatic Dutch Oven way... or 
by usual methods, in the Dual 
Performance oven. 


And the Maytag 


| 


— is easy to clean! 
Bien Ce — Burners lift right 
ASS . 
axe < out, and a whisk 


with a damp cloth 
makes them gleam like new. 
Another time- | 


saver! The Sizzle- _—1e | 


Serve broiler 4 -A| Z@ 
+ 
2 
doubles asa hand-_ | S35 


some serving tray. = 





With typical Maytag construc- 
tion throughout, this range will be 
your friend for years! See the sIx 
beautiful new Maytag gas ranges 

.each fully approved by the 
American Gas Association for LP 
bottled or city gas. 


RANGES ¢ FREEZERS 
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Fashions for “50 When “Childhood Constipation” 


2188—A sheer beauty with fresh, new 
ways of making you seem slimmer. Sizes 
14 to 48. Size 18: 3% yards 39-inch fabric. 





























2164—A dress for daytime or date time. 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 3% yards 35-inch. 


2179 — Summer’s styled-up but familiar 
shirtwaist stresses the sheer look and the old- 
fashioned sleeve flounce. Sizes 11 to 19. 
Size 13: 3% yards 39-inch fabric. 


2154—One of the season’s darlings—the 
shirtwaist dress with sleeveless top. Sizes 10 
to 20. Size 16: 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 









































_ 2186 —It’s a big season for bare-top dresses. 

This one is a smart slenderizer. Sizes 12 to 
ler 46. Size 18: 3% yards 35-inch material. 
ny 

pee Sates We my gpl Scallops 
irs call attention to the big collar and the new 
a hip pocket detail. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: D y = t = d 
ful 4% yards 35-inch fabric. U Se S our mon 0 see 
~ When your baby is upset because of “Childhood Constipation” give 
~ him Fletcher’s Castoria. The mild yet thorough laxative that’s made 
a especially for his delicate little system. Your doctor will tell you 
— Fletcher’s Castoria does not contain a single harsh drug. So gentle, 
y it cannot cause griping, diarrhea or discomfort. So pleasant tasting 
re even very young babies take it willingly. 
en ” Sd a 
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ea: or troubles your 6-year-old... 
Rae a oe 
sit When your growing child is troubled by “Childhood Constipation,” 

= . ° : . 

as: remember this: Strong, adults’ laxatives . . . even in reduced doses 
os . .. may be too harsh! Give Fletcher’s Castoria. It’s thorough and 





effective—yet so gentle it will not upset sensitive digestive systems. 
Tastes so good —children take it without any. struggle. So keep 
Fletcher’s on hand at all times—it’s made especially for infants and 
children ... children of all ages! 


give Fletcher’s Castoria 


The laxative made especially for infants 
and children .. . children of all ages! 





2186 








The original and genuine 


CASTORIA 


“From high chair to high school!“ 























TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 94, 
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This misty-light beauty comes out high, fine, and even every time, thanks to 
dependable Calumet Baking Powder. Calumet’s double-action raises your batter 
twice, first in the mixing bowl, and then in the oven—gently but firmly holding 
each layer up, up... . to airy perfection. 








See the wonderful difference Calumet 
makes in your cakes! 

Make him this show-off white cake 
.-. he'll brag about you forever after. 

So easy! . . . even for a beginner— 
with Calumet’s double-action for your 
guardian angel. 

One taste, and you'll see why so 


9 %o 


“7 


gue) SLIPPER SATIN 


Attention:T his recipe has been developed and 
tested for Calumet—the dependable Baking 
Powder. Use Calumet for the best results. 
Preparations, Have the shortening at room 
temperature. Line bottoms of pans with 
paper; grease. Use two deep 8-inch layer 
pans or 10x10x2-inch pan. Start oven for 
moderate heat (375°F.). Sift flour once 
before measuring. 
Ingredients: 
2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
2% teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
34 teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar 
3 egg whites 
14 cup sugar 
\% cup shortening 
34 cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Now the Mix-Easy Part! (Mix by hand or at 
a low speed of electric mixer. Count only 
actual beating time or beating strokes. Allow 


Double-acting for Double-sure Success! 
A Product of General Foods 


[ttle Bride ¢ 


many good recipes call for ‘‘double- 
acting”’ baking powder . . . why more 
women buy Calumet than any other 
baking powder. 


Use Calumet in all your baking. 
Calumet biscuits are famous . . . Calu- 
met hot breads and waffles are superb. 


Get a can of Calumet today! 
wo _ 


Nu ~ 
WHITE CAKE 


about 150 full strokes per minute. Scrape 
bowi and spoon often.) 


1. Sift flour once; measure into sifter and 
add baking powder, salt, and 1 cup sugar. 
Set aside. 


2. Beat egg whites with rotary egg beater 
(or at high speed of electric mixer) until 
foamy; add 14 cup sugar gradually, beating 
only until meringue will hold up in soft 
peaks. 

3. Place shortening in mixing bow] and stir 
just to soften. Sift in dry ingredients. Add 
milk and vanilla and mix until all flour is 
dampened. Then beat 2 minutes. 


4. Add meringue mixture and beat 1 minute 
longer. 


Baking. Turn batter into pans. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (375°F.) 25 minutes, or until 
done. Cool. Frost as desired. 

(All measurements are level.) 







BAKING 
POWDER 











ake 


Your Own 





Large and small sweetheart cakes are very nice for the wedding reception, 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


It need not be 


alw ivs be 


WEDDING cake need not be 
A iets decorated. The bride, 

her mother, or another mem- 
ber of the family might well make it 
the day before the wedding. The 
four cakes on this page are appro- 
priate for a home reception, and 
pretty enough for the young couple 
to remember with pride. 

Don’t try a strange and unusual 
recipe for so important an occasion. 
Use your favorite trusted recipes for 
white cake and a white icing. If you 
can’t make a good seven-minute or 
sea foam icing, play safe with an 
uncooked confectioners sugar icing. 
Either type of icing may be tinted a 
delicate color if the bride should 
want her cake to match her dress 
or color scheme. 

Depend on flowers, ribbon, and 
candles for most of the decoration. 
Scraps of satin from the bride’s 
dress, or illusion from her veil make 


proud 
: 


elaborate and you'll 


‘ : | of 
ol our efior 


beautiful ruffles and bows. Put 
bows on the candles, or make a 
length of ruffling and put it around 
the edge of the cake plate. Garden 
flowers are pretty and every bit as 
effective as those from the florist. 
Pinch the blooms off and use with 
maidenhair or babysbreath fern. 
Rosebuds, daisies, cosmos, honey- 
suckles, snapdragons — all these are 
pretty. Wash them under a fine 
spray and let them drain on paper 
towels. Dip blooms in egg white, 
beaten until frothy. Now dip in 
granulated sugar; shake off excess. 

The white cake recipe makes two 
heart layers or 12 tiny heart cakes. 
It will make two 8-inch square lay- 
ers which, cut in half and stacked, 
make one loaf each. Both icings will 
cover top and sides of two heart- 
shaped layers, two small loaves, two 
dozen tiny heart cakes, or one large 
loaf cake. 





This rectangular tier cake is decorated with garden flowers. Crystallize 
them and store in the refrigerator. Put on cake just before time for serving: 
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Wedding Cake 


Loaf cakes are attractive. These six 


Confectioners Icing 


One-half cup butter, 1 pound confec- 

tioners sugar, few grains salt, 4 to 5 

tablespoons hot water, 1/2 teaspoons 
vanilla extract. 


Cream butter and add sugar 
gradually. Mix well. Stir in liquid a 
little at a time. Add just enough to 
give good spreading consistency. 
Add vanilla and salt and mix well. 


Silver White Cake 


Three and three-eighths cups sifted 

cake flour, 21%, cups sugar, 51% tea- 

spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoons 

salt, 34 cup vegetable shortening, 11 

cups milk, 1 teaspoons vanilla ex- 

tract, 344 cup unbeaten egg whites (6 

large). 

Have ingredients at room tem- 
perature. Grease pans and dust 
with flour. Preheat oven to 350 de- 
grees F. Sift together into bow] the 
flour, sugar, baking powder, and 
salt. Add shortening, 1 cup milk, 
and vanilla. Beat with spoon 2% 


bhai ZS ad 


will serve approximately 50 guests. 


minutes (about 150 strokes per min- 
ute), or with electric mixer set at 
medium speed, beat 2% minutes. 
Add remaining milk and unbeaten 
egg whites. Continue beating 2% 
more minutes, scraping bowl con- 
stantly. Pour into layer pans. Bake 
30 to 35 minutes. Bake in tube pan 
50-60 minutes at 325 degrees F. 


Fluffy Seven-Minute Icing 
Two egg whites, 1% cups sugar, 2 
tablespoons white corn syrup, 5 table- 
spoons cold water, Vg teaspoon salt, 1 

teaspoon vanilla extract. 


Combine and mix all ingredients 
except vanilla in top of double boil- 
er. Set over boiling water and beat 
constantly until mixture will hold 
soft peak (six minutes for hand beat- 
er, 3% to four for electric beater). 
Set boiler over cold water, add ex- 
tract, and continue beating until 
lukewarm and fairly stiff. 


Place the pretty tube cake on a mirror and surround it with crystallized 
flowers. For large crowd, bake two, place them side by side as ring cakes. 
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Carnation takes water out— 





to give you milk that whips! 


AND MOTHING BUT WATER is removed from 
Carnation Milk. (Only vitamin D is added.) 
So this famous milk “from Contented Cows” 
has twice the food value of ordinary milk! 


FOR WHIPPED TOPPINGS, .for “creaming” your 
coffee, and most other cream uses, leave 
Carnation undiluted. It’s thick as good rich 
cream, so it’s easy to whip. 


FOR COOKING, ,.and all other regular milk 
purposes, just restore part of the water. 
Even when you dilute it with an equal amount 
of water, Carnation is richer than your state 
standard for Grade A Milk! Use it regularly, 
to save both milkandcream money everyday! 


HEAR DICK HAYMES, new singing star of the ‘‘Contented 
Hour’’...with Jo Stafford, every Sunday night on CBS. 
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"Satina makes starched dresses | 
3 times easier fo iron! 


WRITES MRS. BLANCHE PRESCOTT, MIDDLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 














“| do appreciate Satina!” writes that you use with boiled or unboiled 
Mrs. Prescott. “Satina in my starch starch. It dissolves easily in boiling 
makes ironing for my four girls at water or the boiling starch solution. 


least 3 times easier! Their dresses stay 


’ : It not only makes ironing /ots easier, 
cleaner longer, too!’ 


it makes clothes smell fresher, look 
Satina is a wonderful ironing aid newer, and stay clean longer, too! 





ERE SO SURE you'll love 
, pool if we can just get * SATINA, Dept. J-3, Box 1260, New York 46, N. Y. 
you to try it once, that we're | Dear Sirs: Satina sounds good to me. Now I'd 
| like a free, full-size package to see how much 


offering you a free, full-size tee lle 
gy easier it makes my starched ironing. 


package. Enough for 4 big 
starchings! Just you try it and 
judge Satina for yourself! 








NAME 





STREET 
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It makes starched ironing 3 times easier!” 
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2137—The simple shoulder-button dress js 
easy for you to iron and wear. Sizes 12 to 
42. Size 18: 4% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2364—Beruffled and brief-sleeved dress for 
hot days. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8: 2% yards 
35-inch fabric. 


2187 — Three rows of ruffling and the 
scooped-out neckline put this dress in a party 
mood! Sizes 2 to 10. Size 8, 3 yards 35-inch 
material, 6 yards ruffling; panties, % yard, 


2191—This play suit doubles as a dress 
when its skirt is donned! Sizes 4 to 12. Size 
8: skirt, 1% yards 35-inch; suit, 1% yards, 


2167—Two piece sunback with beautiful 
circle skirt. Sizes 9 to 17. Size 13: bodice, 


% yard 35-inch fabric; skirt, 4% yards. 


3544—Brother’s play suit has sailboat ap- 
plique! Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Size 2: pants, % 
yard 35-inch material; top, 1 yard. 


3543-—Sister’s sun dress features a flower 
applique! Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Size 2: skirt, 
1 yard 35-inch material; bodice, 1 yard. 





No pattern sent without coin, stamps, 
money order, or check (coins preferred). 


“PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY} — 
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Ala. If you wish Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check here ( 
(Attach $1 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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Learn a Hobby 


May I say a few words of advice 
to your women readers? 

My whole world crashed around 
me a few months ago when my hus- 
band died suddenly. To a woman 
who had made a career of mother- 
hood and homemaking, with few 
outside interests, it was a double 
tragedy. 

My children persuaded me to try 
their father’s plans, that is, discon- 
tinue many crops and grow more 
of the white-faced cattle he liked 
so well. I didn’t know much about 
cattle, but by reading The Progres- 
sve Farmer and other Southern 
farm magazines and following our 
county agent’s advice, I’m doing 
the best I can. 

How I wish I had studied with 
my husband! I know I could have 
learned many things that now come 
by trial and error. 

This is why I urge you young 
wives to crowd a hobby into your 
daily tasks. I don’t mean neglect 
your husband and children, but 
have something of your own that 
might develop into more than a 
hobby in time of need. 

If you should lose your husband, 
what would you have to hold onto? 
You couldn’t expect your children 
to give up their work and come to 
you. No matter how sweet and 


Reeord Roundup 


By Johnnie Hovey 





Betty Hutton and Howard 
Keel shown in a scene from 
“Annie Get Your Gun.” 


NE of the best known and best 

loved musicians of all times is 
Frederic Chopin. His compositions 
are not so much for concert halls as 
for small groups and the home. 
Chopin himself did not like to play 
before large audiences. Instead, he 
Preferred to play before small 
groups of friends. There his music 
Was at its highest, sometimes sweet 
and sad, often gay and lively. Victor 

released a new album which 
portrays Chopin at his best. The 
Complete Chopin Etudes” are 
Played in a lively manner by Alex- 
ander Brailowsky. Three sides are 
entirely Chopin; the fourth is de- 
Yoted to music by Schumann. The 
Victor long-playing microgroove 


lovable your children are, it is even 
more wonderful to be independent. 
Mrs. C. E. Williamson, 
Mississippi. 


Gourds for a Hobby 

I’ve been thrilled 
by reading Miss 
Hill’s article about 
gourds in the March 
issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. I am 
eager to get some 
fancy gourds for a string. I am a 
shut-in, aged 70, and have arthritis. 


Mrs. J. E. D. Shipp, 
Georgia. 


Observation on Dogwood 


My granddaughter, Ann, aged 
four, was visiting me in early 
spring. One day she went with me 
down the lane to the mail box. The 
dogwood trees were in full bloom 
and as she came to the first large 
one, she stopped and stood gazing 
at it in wonder. “What kind of a 
tree is that?” she asked. I told her 
it was a dogwood. She went skip- 
ping on down the lane and stopped 
beside a small dogwood, also in 
bloom. She clapped her hands with 
glee and cried, “Oh, Grandmother, 
look! Here’s a little puppy wood!” 

Mrs. Ola Bee Kelly, 
Tennessee. 


records are excellent and do full 
justice to fine music. 

A little on the lighter side is 
M-G-M’s album, “Annie Get Your 
Gun.” The Irving Berlin music is 
recorded directly from the sound 
track of the picture. Betty Hutton 
plays the vivacious Annie Oakley. 
Newcomer Howard Keel does an 
excellent job, too. The “Annie” al- 
bum is available in 78 and 33% 
RPM versions. 


Stack your record cabinets with 
lots of good singles now. You have 
a wide selection. Jimmy Wakely 
and Margaret Whiting get together 
for some good advice, Let’s Go to 
Church (Capitol); James and Mar- 
tha Carson sing When I Reach That 
City and Crossing Over Jordan 
(Capitol); Choo’n Gum by Dean 
Martin is a lively Capitol release; 
Phil Harris gives a Dixieland 
rhythm to Muskrat Ramble (Victor). 
For music to tug at your heart- 
strings, listen to tenor Phil Regan 
sing about Scattered Toys and On 
the Other Side of the Water, or 
hear Eddy Arnold tell about Little 
Angel With the Dirty Face (both 
Victor). Kay Starr is by turns both 
hauntingly sweet and noisy. You'll 
like to her in both moods when you 
hear Bonaparte’s Retreat on one 
platter and A Woman Needs To Be 
Told on another (Capitol). As usual, 
the majority of each new batch of 
releases are in a lively dance tempo. 
Our pick of these included Dust 
and These Foolish Things by Gene 
Krupa (Victor). 





“| like Luzianne Coffee because 
| can make coffee that is twice 
as good with half as much” 


—writes a North Carolina housewife 


USE LUZIANNE COFFEE and 


SAVE 2 WAYS 


1 More cups per pound 
2 Less expensive per pound 








SPECIAL OFFER 
TO OLD CUSTOMERS 


Would you like to introduce Luzianne to your 
friends? Write us about our special offer to old 


friends. 
WM. B. REILY CO., INC. 
640 Magazine Street New Orleans, La. 








Mm ey 47-4. 
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Carolinas-Virginia Edition 



























A 20c GIFT FOR YOU! 


Packed in every 3- Ib. 
pail, you will find a gen- 
uine “‘Fire-King’’ Cup and 
Saucer—at no additional 
cost. 
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CHICORY 




















WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 






















“That this may be a sign among you, that 
when your children ask their fathers in time 
to come, saying 

What Mean Ye By These Stones? 
Then ye shall answer them, these stones 
shall be for a memorial unto the children 
of Israel forever.” Joshua 4:6-7. 


Just as Joshua commanded the twelve men of Israel to build 
with perfect stones a monument to commemorate the passing 
over Jordan— 
So, as our loved ones pass from our immediate presence over 
Jordan, should we select the most perfect, the most beautiful 
and the most lasting stone for the monuments we erect to com- 
memorate their beautiful virtues and accomplishments. 


SPECIFY 


WINNSBORO BLUE GRANITE 











its durable qualities and lasting beauty. 





“The Silk of the Trade” 


Its flawless beauty, stalwart strength, and great durability, combined with its adaptability 
to design make it the ideal monumental stone. 
many inferior substitutes that resemble this granite on first appearance, but do not possess 


Like other high quality materials there are 


Write for FREE descriptive literature. 


Winnsboro Granite Corp., Rion, S. C. 
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nty Rinso Has Souum 
TO MAKE WHITER. 





YOUR WASH 


RIGHTER THAN NEW 


YES, ITS TRUE! 



























MOM SAYS MY 


MY SHEETS ARE COLORED DRESSES ARE 
WHITER NOW THAN BRIGHTER NOW THAN 
THE DAY / BOUGHT 


WHEN THEY CAME 
FROM THE STORE 





“RAINY WASHDAYS DON’T BOTHER ME” 
“A rainy washday makes no difference when 
I use Rinso with Solium. Rinso puts sunshine > 


in my wash even if I have to dry it indoors. And id 
G's 
4 


it’s so exciting to see Rinso make a wash come 
the scientific 


out whiter, brighter than new.” 
sunlight ingredient 


Rinso with So.ium 
puts sunshine in your wash 


IT’S A SCIENTIFIC FACT! New Rinso with Solium 
gets clothes whiter than brand new — washable 
colors brighter than brand new. 


EVEN ON RAINY DAYS — Yes, even on rainy days 
when you have to dry your clothes INDOORS, Rinso 
with Solium puts sunshine in your wash. 


Yet for all the amazing hard work that Rinso 
suds do, they’re so safe—and so kind to hands, too! 
Use new Rinso with Solium. You'll actually see 
your wash become whiter, brighter than new! 


Makes the hardest part of dishwashing easy! 


New Rinso cuts grease Y\ \I Y 


lightning fast! Pots and pans 
positively shine! Get new 


: : : : a 
Rinso with Solium in the ; — 
new economical, convenient ~~ ih nc = 

: 3 = — 
Giant Size. CTH ee 





Another fine product of 
Lever Brothers Company 


= Rinso-gets -out=more=dirt 
than any other type of washday product 








Heart to Heart Talks 


About Good Weddings and Good Marriages 


By Ruth Ryan 


UMBERLESS little problems 

plague every bride. “Should we 
have a double ring ceremony?” “Do 
I want an elaborate wedding?” 
Even when the wedding is past, 
problems continue. “Why doesn’t 
John’s mother like me?” “Why do 
John and I disagree so easily?” The 
groom has just as many worries. 
Perhaps the answers to these letters 
will help you, too. 


“Dear R. R.: My girl friend and 
I are planning to have a double ring 
ceremony when we get married next 
month. Please tell us how this 
works.” W. B. J., Georgia. 


The maid of honor holds the 
bridegroom’s ring and hands it to 
the bride at the moment the best 
man gives her ring to the groom. 
The bride puts it on the groom’s 
finger immediately after she has re- 
ceived her ring from him. This pro- 
cedure varies slightly with different 
ceremonies. 


“Dear R. R.: I am 19 years old 
and my fiance is 22. We are very 
jealous of each other. What chance 
do we have for a happy marriage?” 

H. B. C., Arkansas. 


Are you and your fiance sure of 
your love for each other? The fact 
that both of you are jealous indi- 
cates a lack of faith and trust. A 
little jealousy is neither wrong nor 
bad. Too much can ruin a marriage. 
I suggest you postpone your wed- 
ding until you can be sure of your- 
selves and conquer your jealousy. 


“Dear R. R.: I have recently be- 
come engaged. My boy friend asked 
me if I wanted an engagement ring. 
I’d much prefer we save that money 
to spend on our home. Is that cor- 
rect?” M. L. T., North Carolina, 





I'd suggest that you and he get 
together and make a rough budget 
of the money you both expect to 
save before you get married. Think 
about where you'll live, whether 
you'll need new furniture, how big 
a wedding you want or can afford 
(the girl pays for that), etc. If you 
can’t afford everything, you'll have 
to leave out something. I believe 
you are right in thinking that many 
other things are more important 
than the engagement ring, and it’s 
not necessary to have one at all. All 
you need is a wedding ring. Then 
if your husband feels in later years 
that he can afford to buy you a 
pretty engagement ring, that will 
be perfectly correct. 


All too often a marriage is brokep 
by a series of small, unimportant 
details. The husband complains 
about his wife’s cooking, or she hg 
no interest in his friends. Trl 
marriage should be a fifty-fifty e. 
perience, but each partner has ty 
be willing to do a little more thay 
his share to achieve this. When the 
Rev. Robert W. Burns of Atlanta 
Ga., performs a marriage ceremony, 
he encourages the young couple ty 
come back to see him wheneve 
they need guidance and counsél, 
According to the American Weekly, 
the minister offers some rules he has 
found effective for lasting marriage 





1. The most important rule is 
to say first that you love each other 
before you voice a complaint or dis- 
agreement. 

2. Attend church together. 

3. Share experiences together, 
such as listening to good music or 
reading good books. 

4. Have a “date night” each 
week to do something special to- 
gether without friends or family. 

5. Don’t hold small grudges. 

6. To solve financial problems, 
discuss income and make a budget, 
including the wife’s allowance. 

7. Do without what you cant 
afford; remember you can give up 
anything better than you can give 
up each other. 

8. Avoid “interferiority” of ix 
laws as much as possible. 

9. Keep everything between you 
confidential and sacred to each 
other at all times. 

10. Learn to disagree without 
being disagreeable. 


“Dear R. R.: I have been married 
eight months, but my husband ané 
I have been together only a smal 
part of that time. His job is in one 
state and mine is in another. He 
keeps saying he is going to come 
my home town and build a hous 
for us, but he doesn’t. Should ! 
keep waiting for him? I am no 
happy away from him.” J. L. 5. 

Tennessee. 


I believe you are right in think 
ing that you are not building a very 
sound foundation for your marriage 
by living apart so much. I would 
advise you to join your husband 
and give up your job. Even if you 
need the money, it seems to me y® 
could get another job wherever he 
goes. Don’t do this, though, until 
you talk it over with, him first and 
persuade him that it is best. 
of you should remember that mar 
ried folks have two to consider. 
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HARD TO BELIEVE? 


Who'd ever think this lovely blouse was 
made from a lowly feedbag! With the 
help of Simplicity Pattern 3129, it took 
less than two hours to make. And, 
starched with Linit® Starch, it has the 
crisp freshness of expensive cottons. 


Fact is, Linit produces such a perfect 
finish that it is the only starch recom- 
mended by leading dress designers. 


Just mix Linit with cold water, add 
boiling water — and use. No cooking — 
and it lets irons fly! Cottons starched 
with Linit look like new, stay fresh and 
clean longer between washings. Try 
Linit—you'll always prefer it. 

Write for a free copy of Cotton Coun- 
cil’s wonderful new book on what and 
how to sew with bag cottons. Address 
Jane Ashley, Dept. G, Box 1291, 
Trenton, N. J. 





Do Freckles 
Embarrass You? 


Start using Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream today. 
It is not only a freckle 
Cream, but a beauty 
cream. Thousands of 
girls and young women 
use it for a softer, smoother, more radiant 
and appealing skin. Do you know that a 
radiant, youthful skin adds sparkle to your 
personality . . . makes you more charming 
and attractive? 





For your copy of “The Joy of 
New Personal Charm,” write 


THE STILLMAN COMPANY 


Box 47 Aurora, Illinois 





When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘I 
Saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.”’ 


FREE 


MONEY-MAKING OUTFITS 
WITH ACTUAL SAMPLES 


Hen or woman. ni 
earn steady loco ne et or old, 
sri.'S you need is 
imply write orders 
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(1) beautiful lingerie (2) 
at a 9 direct to wea 














Quilt Winners 


By Betty Jones 


KENTUCKY homemaker, who 
has made a lifelong hobby of 
piecing quilts, won first prize in our 
contest. Miss Willie Hays Coca- 
nougher, Boyle County, has been 
awarded $15 for her beautiful en- 
try, the Oregon Daisy. She selected 
an unusual and very effective color 
scheme of yellow, rust, and green. 
The needlework, both in piecing 
and quilting, was wonderfully neat 
and smooth. Miss Cocanougher 
says she began making quilts as a 
child because even then it was her 
favorite hobby. She selects and 
executes the design of the quilting 
as carefully as she selects the de- 
sign of the block. “The two should 
blend,” she told us. 

Second prize of $10 was award- 
ed to Mrs. Willie Tate, Cannon 
County, Tenn. Her Simple Floral 
block was well done. The stitches 
were even and regular and her 
color scheme was pleasing. 

Mrs. Gus O’Kelley, who also en- 
tered an Oregon Daisy block, won 
third prize, $5. This Cass County, 
Tex., homemaker added a very 
effective touch of embroidery to her 
daisy. 

An honorable mention prize of 
$2.50 has been sent to Miss Addie 
Mae Abernathy, Chambers County, 
Ala. Her Yellow Lily block was so 
attractive we could not overlook it. 

The outstanding feature of these 
four blocks was their neatness. The 
piecing was smoothly done so that 
the design was clear-cut and ac- 
curate. The quilting was even and 
regular so that it added much to 
the beauty of the quilt. 


The Oregon Daisy (above) and 
the Simple Floral block (below). 


Quilting Seraps 
By Martha Harvey 


My quilting big is filled with gems 
Of memory—not trimming; 
The garments viewed in retrospect, 
With heartaches and eyes 
brimming. 
I fit small dresses once again, 
And love each little turning. 
So lonely is a mother’s heart, 
When all have gone but yearning! 
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Model AW 352 illustrated 


‘GE makes my clothes sparkle... 
washes them piece-by-piece" 





“Individual washing helps me breeze 


through washday—and I have a heavy DE LUXE FEATURES AT 


laundry every week.” A LOW PRICE! 
**I don’t have to waste time re-doing G-E Activater® Washing Action 
through three washing 


Each 


aggte” th “ips : 
badly soiled things that don’t come guides clothes 


clean. Every piece is bright and clean zones —light, medium, vigorous. 
and sweet-smelling. And washing’s over piece gets gentle, thorough cleaning. 
so soon! They certainly are right when One-control Wringer — a marvelous 
they call this General Electric Washer worksaver! One control starts, stops, 
the ‘quick-clean’ way to wash.” reverses, releases. Handy knob regu- 


“Tt’s such a handy washer to operate lates correct pressure for every fabric. 
—with the One-control Wringer and Adjustable Timer regulates washing 
or rinsing time up to 15 minutes. Stops 


Adjustable Timer. I’m hardly tired at 
the agitator automatically. 


all after doing a big wash. And to think 
No Oiling Needed — Permadrive 


mechanism—a feature husbands ap- 


I got a washer with General Electric 
quality and dependability for such a low 


price!’’* General Electric Company, preciate— means no exposed machin- 





Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. ery. Only four moving parts. 


*Typical comments of General Electric users. 


Now “n 





















o-strain” ironing ! 


It’s so much faster, so much easier to iron when you can 
sit in comfort with this G-E Rotary Ironer. 







The large ironing roll takes the biggest pieces in your 
.- adjustable ironing tem- 





laundry. Automatic ope ration. 
peratures. Slow and fast side Model AR 70 illustrated. 






ROTARY IRONERS 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Iron in comfort with 
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Tampax Is a “ Must’ 


for careful 
". women F 
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Good grooming cannot be neglected in 
this modern woman's world — not at 
any time of month! And there's a special 
reason to beware during “those worri- 
some days’ when belts, pins and pads 
may well form ridges and outlines that 
show through your dress or skirt.... 
However, modern science has kept ahead 
of the problem with doctor-invented 
Tampax, designed to be worn internally 
and to absorb internally. 

This Tampax is made of pure ab- 
sorbent cotton compressed in dainty 
insertion-applicators, so you needn't 
touch the Tampax with your hands. 
Quick to change; easy to dispose of — 
and it causes no odor! Wear it 
in tub or shower or when swim- 
ming. So compact, an average 
month’s supply will slip into 
your purse. 

The Tampax method is dainty, effi- 
cient and modern. It saves worry and 
self-consciousness at such times, and it 
represents “good grooming” in the 
monthly-protection department. Sold at 
drug and notion counters in 3 absorb- 
ency-sizes: Regular, Super, Junior. Look 
for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States... 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 


NO PADS 
NO OD0R 








Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED PF-60-0 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 


( _) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 


Name 
Add ress. 
City. 








State 
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The Flower Lover’s June 


By Mina B. Hoffman 


UNE is the loveliest month in 
the year just to sit under a shade 
tree, sip a glass of iced tea, and 
enjoy the glory of the garden. It is 
the month when roses are at their 
best... 


when blue forget-me-nots 
transform a drab 
spot into a place 
of enchantment 

. when Japan- 
ese irises stand 
stately and tall 
with large blos- 
soms that steal 
the show even 
from a rose. This 
is the time to re- 
lax, to take it easy, to enjoy for a 
time the work of our hands. 

But—not for long. While well 
fed flowers are not as subject to dis- 
ease as undernourished ones, fun- 
gus diseases just will creep in to 
warn us that it is time to spray or 
dust. There is no cure for fungus; 
there is only control. Therefore it 
is necessary to dust or spray every 
week or 10 days all 
summer such things as 
roses, perennial phlox, 
and also crape myr- 
tle, if it should be- 
come infected. Any 
good fungicide will 
answer the purpose. 

To me, nothing is 
lovelier than perenni- 
al phlox, and if planted in full sun 
and not too close together, it re- 
quires less care. Feed it lightly and 
water it well in dry weather, and it 
will produce gorgeous heads of fine, 
sweet-smelling flowers. One of the 
loveliest baskets of flowers I’ve ever 
seen was of white phlox inter- 
spersed with gypsophila. One thing 
in high favor of phlox is that it does 
not like to be moved—just dig in 
some good, new soil and feed it 
well each year and it will be quite 
happy. If you wish to increase your 
supply, take a hand trowel and dig 
off a young plant from the side. 
The parent plant will not suffer. 

In talking with a nurseryman re- 
cently I learned that to him (and 
other nurserymen) there is no long- 
er “a right time” to plant shrubs. 
They take them up, ball and bur- 





Mrs. Hoffman 





lap, and set them in the garden any 
day in the year. So, if you failed 
to plant shrubs you still want in 
your borders, take a day off and go 
buy them. There are two’ shrubs 
that should be in every well ar- 
ranged shrub border — Viburnum 
carlesi and Daphne odora. Daphne 
blooms in February and March, 
and Viburnum carlesi in March and 
April. Both have blooms in clusters 
of florets (about like a verbena blos- 
som) and are very fragrant. Ask 
your nearest nurseryman about 
them. If he has sold out, make a 
note of them for fall planting. These 
plants will reward you for years to 
come, and grow more beautiful as 
time goes by. 

Things to do this month: 

1. Try washing off aphids from 
roses with the wide open spray of the 
hose. They will come back no quick- 
er than when killed with insecticides. 

2. Try one tablespoon baking soda 
in a gallon of water sprayed on roses 
for black spot. You will be surprised 
how well this works. Also dust with 
sulphur occasionally. If 
roses look too sick then, 
use some of the fungi- 
cides sold at drug stores. 
Follow directions on 
container. 

8. Dust or spray with 
arsenate of lead for leaf 
miners that eat the lin- 
ing from under azalea 
leaves, making the tops 
of them turn brown. 

4. Keep a 3-inch mulch (no more) 
around azaleas and camellias all sum- 
mer, and water them well every week 
during dry weather—water them all 
over. They like moisture. Give them 
a last feeding this month of specially 
prepared plant food, and water it in. 
5. When amaryllis finishes bloom- 
ing, give it a feeding of balanced plant 
food and it will produce finer flowers 
next year. 

6. Save cigarette butts, crumble up, 
and sprinkle through the aster bed. It 
will check root lice. ‘ 

7. Visit your neighbor's garden and 
bring back ideas for your own. And if 
you have failed to beautify your back 
yard, start on it today. A little work 
today and a little tomorrow will soon 
bring you to a goal. And just think 
of looking out the kitchen window on 
masses of blooming shrubs instead of 
unsightly outhouses. It takes so little 
work, and wil! bring a lifetime of joy 
to the family. 





A Good Sign of Rain 


ATCHING for weather “signs” 

can tell you a lot about to- 
morrow’s weather. One of the old- 
est recordings of weather lore is 
given in Matthew 16:2,3. Jesus 
said in this passage, “. . . When it 
is evening, ye say, It will be fair 
weather, for the sky is red. And in 
the morning, It will be foul weather 
today: for the sky is red and lower- 
ing. ... Any farmer will agree. 
There is good scientific basis for 
this weather sign. In the United 
States, most of our weather moves 
from West to East, because the 
main movements of air are in this 
direction. In my own state of Geor- 


_* 


gia, and Alabama adjoining, most 
weather originates either in Canada, 
and moves southeast; or in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and moves northeast. 
For this reason, the sun shines at 
evening through the air that will 
be over us tomorrow. If this air is 
dry, the sun will set red, and the 
weather will be clear. If the west- 
ern air is moist, the sun will set 
yellow or behind a bank of grey 
clouds, and rain is on its way. 
William G. Mitchell, 
Villa Rica, Ga. 
" Editor’s Note.—A short weather fea- 
ture by Mr. Mitchell will appear regu- 
larly hereafter. 
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IHE EARLY AMERICAN | 
COLONISTS USED TO 


COOK LIKE THIS... 











eet smi 
TODAY’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE 
COOKS AND BAKES WITH 


MEALMASTER 











Mealmaster’s modern features make 
cooking and baking a pleasure. 
Before you buy your next coal or 
wood range, see the many, many 
advantages Mealmaster offers you. 
Write Knox Stove Works, 2023 
Ailor Avenue, Knoxville 7, Ten- 
nessee for free illustrated Folder. 
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aL RANGE 
~ «COAL 
mMODER 


EAOX STOVE WORKS ING, KRMOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





NOW! CUT ENOUGH FRESH CORN 
IN ONE HOUR TO DO YOU ALL YEAR 





and Creamer 


_ LEE MFG. CO.. Inc. 


© For Daily Use 
® Frozen Lockers 
or Home Canning 


REMOVES FRESH, TENDER CORN KERNELS 
LEAVING TOUGH HUSK ON THE COB 


Lee's Corn Cutter and Creamer cuts 5 times as 
fast at V4 the labor. It's the world’s fastest, 
easiest way to remove tender, young, green 
corn from the cob. Five easy strokes finishes 
an ear in less than 10 seconds. Saves hours of 
tedious, hard labor. No mess, no splatter, no 
old-fashioned knife to cut fingers. This amazing 
invention cuts, shreds, and scrapes in one oper- 
ation. Improves flavor. Fits all size ears. Easily 
cleaned. Used by many thousands from coast 
send (postpaid) ° cs 


to coast. 
st , $4.00 
(Club plan, 12 for $10.00). 


Jobbers, dealers, write for quantity discount. 
3243 Love Field Dr. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Also makers of Lee’s Green Pea Sheller. Shells 
peas quicker, easier. POSTPAID $1.00. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, 
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22 in. High; 16 in. Wide: 8 in. Thick 
Monuments of enduring beauty 
Lentenng hee Satislaction guaran 
tee 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 J Piedmont 


-s 


Jon awit 
woo 1036 


d Write for FREE Catalo 





Jj Rd. Atlanta. Ga. 












7 Figurines and 

A PROFITABLE HOBBY "irurines snd 

Dresden painting. Giftornaments. Unpainted. 

Many to choose from, Send 25c¢ for illus- 

trated Catalog. Will refund on first order. 
SUITER ART INDUSTRIES 

314 Westport Kansas City, Mo 
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Enjoy Radio 
Static-Free 


with Zenith’s New 
Super- Sensitive FM 


Gets more stations, better — because 
it’s far more sensitive than the average 
of 16 other makes Zenith has tested! 
Gets your favorite programs where static 
and cross-talk spoil reception with ordinary 
radios, and where many other FM sets 
fail. Plus sports, news, weather, market re- 
ports, music not carried by AM stations! 


Also, Zenith’s exclusive FM tuning 
circuits prevent station drifting and fad- 
ing. Zenith-built speakers bring you all of 
FM’s superior tone beauty. And Zenith’s 
built-in FM antenna permits you to just 
plug in and play. No outside aerial needed 
in primary signal areas! 


Get a thrilling demonstration 
at your Zenith dealer’s—today! 





New Zenith® “Super-Triumph”’ 
Super-Sensitive FM plus Long Distance AM. 
Extra- quality Alnico-5 speaker. Cut -Away 
dial for easy tuning. Flexo-Grip handle. Wal- 


nut plastic cabinet. AC-DC. * 
Only $5995 


New Zenith “Major” 
Super-Sensitive FM 
only. Terrific perform- 
er, with big set power 
and tone. Walnut plas- 
tic cabinet. AC-DC. 


Only $3 g35* 





* Price subject to change without notice. 


West Coast and far South price slightly higher 
© 1980 


on “Super-Triumph.” 





cons ostacee RADIO 
and TELEVISION 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Over 30 Years of *’Know-How"’ in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 





The Manufacturers’ Trademark Is Your Protection. 
Watch for the Trademark on every article you buy. 








Save Money! Order Direct! 


| MONUMENTS 


K Finest Georgia Granite from the 
Granite Center of the South. Write 
for FREE illustrated Catalog. 






EVEREADY GRANITE CO. 
Box 33, Dept. A, Elberton, Ga. 











Radio News 


By Betsy Seymour 


HE most-talked-about personal- 

ity in radio these days is Arthur 
Godfrey. For one thing, he has by 
far more air time than any other 
radio entertainer, with five hour- 
long weekday shows at 10:15 a.m., 
EST (9:15, CST) Monday through 
Friday; also a talent scout program 
on Monday nights 
at 8:30, EST 
(7:30, CST). Then 
on Saturday 
nights at 9:30, 
EST (8:30, CST) 
the best portions 
of his morning 
broadcasts are re- 
corded and put 
into a_ half-hour 





‘ show titled Arthur Godfrey’s Digest. 


Godfrey talks to his radio audi- 
ence exactly as he would to a favor- 
ite crony—with complete relaxation 
and informality. He reads the news- 
paper, talks about what he has been 
doing and seeing, plays the ukulele 
and sings (in a bathtub baritone), 
and talks about the products of his 
sponsors. If there’s something he 
doesn’t especially like about a prod- 
uct, he says so. If he thinks it’s good, 
he says so. And, for some reason, 
this sincerity and frankness have 
amazing selling power. All Godfrey 
shows are broadcast over CBS. 

Sports lovers will enjoy a new 
NBC program broadcast on Satur- 
day nights at 7:30, EST (6:30, CST) 
—the Joe DiMaggio Show. Each 
show opens with “Letters to the 
Public” then Joe interviews a well 
known sports writer. The show also 
features a quiz period. 


Capitol Cloak Room is a cur- 
rent events discussion program you 
will not want to miss. Broadcast on 
Friday nights at 10:30, EST (9:30, 
CST) over CBS, it presents an in- 
terview between CBS Washington 
correspondents and our Congress- 
men, government officials, etc., on 
national issues. 


Farm Follies 


Micha nincand 

















Harken to the saga of poor 
farmer Stell 

Who saw no danger in his 
uncovered well. 

Although he was warned by 
neighbor and friend, 

His careless ways Stell refused 
to mend, y 

Until into the well he fell 
with a yell, 

And there in his cell stayed 
Stell for a spell. 
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ALL YOURS WITH A 


CRANE 
WATER SYSTEM! 


CRANE PUMPS, for 
deep or shallow wells. 


















































WATER ANYWHERE -.. at the turn of a tap! That 
means cheaper gainson cattle and hogs 
..- higher milk production... more eggs. 
Running water is a must for the milk house. 
And what a help at clean-up time! Your 
Crane Dealer supplies pump, fittings, pipe 
—everything you need. 

A CONVENIENT NEW BATHROOM! Crane of- 
fers complete bathroom groups for every 
taste, every budget—in white and eight 
Crane colors—the preferred plumbing for 
farm homes. 

A BEAUTIFUL KITCHEN! Choose a new Crane 

sink in any size up to 72 inches... with 








One or two basins...single or double 
drainboards. Wall and base cabinets to 
match. 


A WORK-SAVING LAUNDRY! And the tubs— 
like all Crane sinks, bathtubs, and lava- 
tories—have finger-tip Déial-ese controls, 
exclusive with Crane. 

Crane alone supplies the complete water sys- 
tem—everything—and the cost may be less 
than you think. See your Crane Dealer 
next time you’re in town. 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 


CRANE 


© VALVES ¢ FITTINGS e PIPE 









PLUMBING AND HEATING 
NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTION THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS. PLUMBING AND HEATING DEALERS 
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BOSS «:os" RANGES 


BURN 99.667 AIR 





Burners cook with 
fast, hot GAS FLAME 


Gas is made 
automatically 
within each burner 
as needed. 


Safe — Sure 
No pressure tanks 
No public service 


Kerosene always 
available — 
inexpensive 


BOSS 


means better cooking 











GLASS 
DOOR 
IMPROVES 
BAKING 


Cooking is made more convenient, dependable 
and efficient with a modern BOSS KERO- 
SENE RANGE. Modern utility features save 
time and trouble. Fast, hot cooking heat starts 
up instantly when burners are lighted, cooks 
food thoroughly and evenly throughout. New 
exciting styling adds beauty to the kitchen. 
No cost of installing . . . lowest cost for fuel. 
Write for name of nearby BOSS dealer. 


THE HUENEFELD CO. 


CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


BOSS RANGES - STOVES - OVENS - HEATERS 








ing corn—sweet-toasted to a 


Corn Flakes coming to you 
crisper, fresher! Get the 
bargain in goodness— 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


) 
MOTHER KNOWS fl BEST! 


A 





LOVE 


+hat sweet fresh flavor! 


@ The natural sweetness of nourish- 


turn! And Kellogg’s keeps their 
























' Movies To See 
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Broderick Crawford, 


Academy Award winner. 


HAT was the best movie of 

the half-century? Perhaps 
you and your family wi!l enjoy 
thinking over all the pictures you 
have ever seen and deciding on the 
best one. Compare your list with 
this one published in Time Maga- 
zine which is the result of a poll 
among some 200 men and women 
who have worked in the film in- 
dustry for at least 25 years: 

Best all-time film: 1939’s Gone With 
the Wind (which was also one of the 
best at the box office with a $33-mil- 
lion gross). 

Best actor: Charlie Chaplin. 

Best actress: Greta Garbo. 

Best silent movie: The Birth of a 
Nation. 

When the Academy Awards for 
1949 were passed out in Hollywood 
this spring, the following were 
voted “the best” of last year: 

Best picture: All the King’s Men. 

Best actor: Broderick Crawford for 
his performance in All the King’s Men. 

Best actress: Olivia de Havilland in 
The Heiress. 

Best supporting actor: Dean Jagger 
in Twelve O'Clock High. 

Best supporting actress: Mercedes 
McCambridge in All the King’s Men. 

The following movies are cur- 
rently recommended by Parents’ 
Magazine (P), Time (T), Newsweek 
(N), Christian Century (C), and Mc- 
Call’s (M), as the initials indicate: 
Twelve O'Clock High, The Hasty 
Heart, All the King’s Men, The 
Fallen Idol, Pinky—CPTNM. Home 
of the Brave, Lost Boundaries, The 
Heiress, Ichabod and Mr. Toad, 
Battleground—CTNP. Red Shoes— 
TPC. 


Ring In Independence 





The Savings Bonds Independ- 
ence Drive, May 15 through July 4, 
has the Liberty Bell for its symbol, 
“Save for Your Independence” as 
its slogan. Plan now for Independ- 
ence later. U. S. Savings Bonds 
will pay you $4 for every $3 you 
invest. 


Fairyland Characters 
(Answers to quiz, page 71.) 


1. Ole MacDonald; 2. Hansel, Gre- 
tel; 3. Jack, Beanstalk. 











CINDERELLA 
Lo, the lowly feed bag—transformed into 


a lovely dress with needle, Simplicity 
Pattern 3145—and Linit® Starch. 


Women who use Linit for the first time 
are amazed at the lovely original finish 
-.. the truly fresh, crisp, like-new look 
-- + Linit gives cottons—and so easily! 


You just mix Linit with cold water, 
add boiling water—and start starching. 
No cooking at all— and irons simply 
whizz over that smooth, even Linit fin- 
ish. What’s more, clothes stay fresh and 
clean longer when starched with Linit, 
for this superior starch penetrates fab- 
rics. So try Linit—you’ll prefer it always. 


Write Jane Ashley, Dept. G, Box 1291, 
Trenton, N. J., for free copy of Cotton 
Council’s wonderful new book on what 
and how to sew with bag cottons. 





ENSHRINE THEIR MEMORIES WITH 








$14.69 Lp. Write for free catalog. sb reight 
paid. Erected. Buy direct. U. S. MARBLE 
& GRANITE COMPANY, Oneco 32, Flerida, 


it’s as simple il 
as this ~~ 








Aerus 5 Reasons Why 


1. Quality steel—Resilient heavy 
gauge, no weakening embossing or 
bulging. 

2. Extra coating—Third coat food 
acid resistant enamel on gold lac- 
quer, on tin. 

3. x rings— Built-in live latex 
rings cushion against jar rims for 
high vacuums. 

4. Easier “‘off’’ too — Exclusive 
thread design provides easy “on 
and off.” 

5. Even Special Packing — No 
prying to separate. Packed back to 
back. Slide out ready to use. 


Ra Gouget al 5 only with 
é BerNARDIN 
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Cleans 
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means 
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call for 


BLUE-JAY 


FOOT AIDS 


and get quick, sure relief! 


RELIEVE CALLUSES with BLUE-JAY Callus 
Plasters, relieve pressure, remove callus. 


SOOTHE TIRED FEET with cooling BLUE- 
jay Foot Powder, reduces perspiration, 


deodorizes. 


RELIEVE BUNION PAIN with BLUE-JAY 
Protect-O-Pads, soft, cushioning, reduce 
pressure, friction. 

EASE PINCHING SHOES with BLUE-JAY 
Cushion Moleskin. Extra soft, adhesive, 
flesh-colored. 


pany. 





RELIEVE ARCH STRAIN, FATIGUE with 
BLUE-JAY all-elastic Arch Lift! 100% 
more effective than ordinary bands. 

GREATER CORN RELIEF is yours with 
BLUE-JAY Corn Plasters. Safe, sure, they 
stay on because they wrap on—give 
quick relief, easy removal. BLUE-JAY 
Products, Division of The Kendall Com- 


FOOT HEALTH WEEK MAY 20-27 


For more serious foot ailments, see your chiropodist 


AMERICA'S 


Laggest Belles 


CORN PLASTER 
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Cleans 
automat- 
ically with 

7,000 

RUBBER 
FINGERS 





18x 28 
INCHES 

















WITH 


YOUR OWN NAME 
IN FULL [ tJ 


Letters 
permanently molded in it! 


$B OF cess 


Delivery in 30 days. 
(Send check or money order) 


PERSONALIZE your front door with this 
distinctive year-round necessity for children 
and grown-ups. The perfect gift for 


NEWLY WEDS 
BIRTHDAYS 
HOUSEWARMINGS 


Cleans grass, 


HOLIDAYS 
ANNIVERSARIES 


mud and dirt from shoes quickly 


and completely. Saves hours of house-cleaning— 
means longer life for rugs and carpets. 


Letters are 256" 
Same color as mat. 





high, permanently molded in. 
Easy to read. 


Order direct from 


W. WORTHINGTON 
rs. 0. Box 1367 Wilson, N. < | 














Our Women Speak— 


About Cancer Control, Housecleaning, 


Recreation, and Food 


HEN Mrs. Powell Glass, 
chairman of the Lynchburg, 

a., Chapter of the American Can- 
cer Society, suggested that I take 
the chairmanship in Campbell 
County, I accepted as though it 
were an invitation to a pleasant tea 
party,” writes Mrs. W. Goode Rob- 
inson. “Later I found I was not at 
a tea, but on a big game hunt! The 
quarry was cancer, the killer of one 
person out of every eight. 

“The first thing I learned was 
that early detection is vital. But in 
Campbell County we had barely 
enough doctors to serve the needs 
of the sick, and women were re- 
luctant to ask these hard-pressed 
men to give them physical checkups. 


“Mrs. Jones Rucker, health chair- 
man of the Coun- 
ty Federation of 
Home. Demon- 
stration Clubs, 
had given much 
thought to the 
same problem. At 
a cancer control 
institute in Rich- 
mond, we heard 
an eminent cancer 
specialist urge 
regular physical 
checkups. We 
also heard woman 
after woman raise 
the question, ‘How can we rural 
women, whose doctors are already 
overburdened, ask them for this 
extra service?’ The answer was that 
where there is a will there is a way! 


I know 


Evening Star. 
I know 


Wedding Ring. 
I know 


“Through the cooperation of our 
home demonstration agent, Miss 
Belva Dudley, Mrs. Glass, and one 
of the codirectors of the Lynchburg 
Tumor Clinic, we now have our 
own detection center. Mrs. Rucker 
or I book four appointments for 
each Wednesday afternoon at the 
doctor’s office. The examination 
form is the same one used at the 
Bessie Dunn Miller Detection Cen- 
ter at the University Hospital. A 
urinalysis is included in the fee of 
$7. For $5, a pathologist makes a 
blood or smear test. For any neces- 
sary treatment, the patient is re- 
ferred to her own physician. 

“In five months, 66 women had 
been examined, many of whom had 
minor ailments that were easily 
cured. The- doctor discovered one 
cancer so small that a smear test 
was necessary to detect it. Further 
tests confirmed the malignancy. 
Five precancerous lesions were also 
found and treated. 

“The going was slow in the be- 
ginning, but when women learn 
about their detection center they 
take advantage of it. They get a 
fuller knowledge of this killer. 

“What Campbel!]! County has 
done, other counties can do, pro- 
vided they have the will and an 
interested, unselfish doctor to help 
them in this good work.” 


Grandmother’s Quilts 
By Lois W. Bright 


Where all the colors: are— 
They’re sewed in Grandma’s 


The gold of a fairy’s wing 
Is woven in her 


And yet I do not know 
How from such tiny pieces grows 
A thing so lovely as her Rose. 


“I find that a long-handled 
dish mop is handy to use for clean- 
ing dust from difficult-to-reach bed- 
spring coils,” writes Mrs. W. L. 
Mills, Richmond County, N. C. 


To prevent scars on her tables, 
Mrs. R. E. Jones, Culpeper County, 
Va., makes protectors from old felt 
hats for her vases, lamp bases, and 
ashtrays. “I just cut pieces of felt 
the right size and shape and glue 
them to the bottoms of those acces- 
sories,” she explains. 


“Most communities provide 
recreation for their young people of 
school age, but neglect the young 
married couples,” writes Mrs. Cleo 
Rumbley Smith, Alamance Coun- 
ty, N. C. 

“In our own 
community we 
have organized a 
club which we 
call the Ball and 
Chain Club. Once 
a month we meet 
at the Grange hall 
forrecreation 
planned by differ- 
ent members of 
the club. We en- 
joy cards, quiet 
games, relays, folk 
games, contests, 
stunts, and group singing. 

“Each member pays 25 cents dues 
and this takes care of our refresh- 
ments. A different couple plans and 
prepares the refreshments each 
month. One time we had a fish fry 
and the boys cooked the supper. 

“And do we have to hire baby 
sitters? No. Our children go with 
us. I actually believe they have 
more fun than we do.” 


“When you paint a window or 
picture frame, rub soap around the 
edge of the glass. If any paint drops 
on the glass, it can be easily re- 
moved with a soft cloth,” writes 
Ruth Young, New Kent County, Va. 


“Sprinkle your rolling pin and 
board with cornstarch instead of 
flour and your biscuit or cooky 
dough won't stick,” advises Lucy K. 
Mallory, Louisa County, Va. 


To improve the flavor-of your 
pork roast, follow the example of 
Mrs. Prue Jarrett, Catawba County, 
N. C. She bastes the roast with 
apple juice instead of water. 


“To mix a batter of water and 
flour smoothly, put flour in a small 
jar, add water, and shake well,” 
says Mrs. Lenwood Owen, Pittsyl- 
vania County, Va. 


When adding paraffin to jelly 
glasses, you can save time by melt- 
ing the paraffin in an old coffeepot. 
It can be poured quickly and with- 
out danger of spilling, according to 
Mrs. C. V. Dudley, Darlington 
County, S. C. 
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COLORFUL CAKE 
USES DOUBLE-ACTING 


HEARTH CLUB 


power 
ehidard cr 


Yes, this party-pretty cake owes its 
light-as-a-feather texture to Hearth 
Club Baking Powder. Insist on Hearth 
Club. Grand for cookies, biscuits, too. 
MARASCHINO Coconut Cake 


1% cup shortening 1 cup maraschino 
11% cups sugar cherry juice and 


3 cups sifted cake water, mix 
flour \% cup coconut 

3 tsp. y Deubto-icting i cup chopped nuts 
Hearth Club 8 maraschino cher- 


Baking Powder ries, cut fine 
\, tsp. salt 4 egg whites 
Cream shortening, gradually add 1 cup 
sugar, creaming until fluffy. Sift 2% 
cups flour, Hearth Club Baking Powder 
and salt together, add alternately with 
cherry juice. Mix coconut, nuts and 
cherries with 4% cup flour, fold into bat- 
ter. Add 14 cup sugar to stiffly beaten 
egg whites, fold into batter. Pour into 
two greased 8-inch layer pans; bake ina 
moderately hot oven (375° F.) for 25 
minutes. Ice with 7-minute frosting col- 
ored with 1 tsp. maraschino cherry juice. 


Send for FREE Bake Book! 
30 tempting recipes to 
add new interest to your 
meals. Send for the 
Hearth Club Bake Book 
today. Write to Dept. 
102, The Rumford Com- 
pany, Rumford, R. I. 


Hearth Club Brings You Premiums, Too. 
On every Hearth Club can, you’ll find a 
valuable coupon. It can help you win 
1000 beautiful gifts . . . pots, pans, din- 
nerware, towels . . . all kinds of useful 
prizes. Look for the Hearth Club coupon! 





SAVE 
MONEY/ 
Costs Less 
Than Most 
Brands 








Women made it NUMBER ONE 
| where the greatest baking’s done! 


*Federal Specification for Baking Powder EE-P-6lla 
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TRY THIS ‘TREET” 


Get Better Shaves for Less Money! 


amous Treet Blades } 
é- Handy Quick-Feed 2 
_DISPENSER 


ma > ee : tee 


_ STILL 
BLADES 254) 
10 FOR 


“Also Regular 10¢ Pack 


Quicker Shaves...Smoother Shaves 
More Shaves per Blade 


MZ Qi; SINGLE EDGE BLADES 






















AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP, ° BROOKLYN 1,N. Y, 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 
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Saves Time — Reduces Bruising 
Heavy canvas over rigid frame protects 
fruit. Empties quickly through bot- 
tom. Especially for peaches and easily 
bruised apples. Write for folder. 


JOHN O. BACON co. 
Gasport, N 


jo Alt HEED 
“wHo MONEY 


I'll help you get extra cash to fill your 
pocketbook—to live on. Supply my food 
and household products to regular custom- 
ers. No experience or capital needed. I'll 
send Free, f.0.b. factory, a box of fine, 
full-size products to test and show. Start 
near your home, full or spare time. Gift 
premiums, big monthly premiums. Rush 
your name and address for free outfit. 


Dept. 22FL, LYNCHBURG, VA. 





JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


Relieves irritation due to exposure to sun, 
dust, wind and glare or to over-use. 25¢ & 
50c at all drug stores. Genuine in red carton. 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 


































OMBS On eacts 


Lettering and Footstone. 
23 in high, 16 in. wide, 8B in. thick. 
Sonstaction guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY , 

DEPARTMENT 70 STATION F, ATLANTA, GA, BLAIR, 

















OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issye of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Ten Rules for 


Marketing Lambs 





PI'S Associate Extension Ani- 

mal Husbandman George W. 
Litton sends us the following nine 
important points helpful in han- 
dling lambs just before and at mar- 
keting time: 

1. For several days before market- 
ing, don’t change their routine, such 
as feeding, dosing for worms, etc. It 
is a mistake to take lambs away from 
their mothers the night before they 
are to be marketed next day. They 
are restless, worried, and sensitive to 
the change. 

2. In rainy weather, lambs don’t 
graze properly. You'll get along bet- 
ter if you will follow the rule to “sell 
on the day the wool is dry.” 

3. The morning they go to market, 
gather them quietly without running, 
and sort them quickly in the pens. 
Avoid chasing them or exposing to 
hot sun. 

4. Sell only those lambs that weigh 
around 80 pounds and are fat. Don’t 
let them get over 100 pounds. Seldom 
will all the lambs be ready at one 
marketing. Thin, small lambs drive 


the market down and don’t make any 
money for you. 


5. Don’t hold lambs by the fleece. 
Catch under the chin or in the back 
flank. The skin is a blueprint of rough 
handling. It bruises easily. 


6. Smothering is common in crowd- 
ed trucks. Excessive drift will surely 
result if you don’t haul them com- 
fortably. Haul them rapidly; they'll 
keep cooler and drift less. 


7. Avoid July marketings where 
possible. Market gluts and_ breaks 
start in this month due to excessive 
heat, less demand, and large numbers 
of unfinished lambs. 


8. Plan marketings from these facts. 
In Virginia in May, lambs gain .55 
pounds per day on mother’s milk and 
good grass; in June, .45 pounds per 
day; and July, .20. They don’t begin 
gaining again until grass conditions 
improve and the weather cools down. 

9. Lambs yield and dress more the 
sooner they are slaughtered after leav- 
ing the farm. Your lambs’ reputation 
will be much better if butchered near- 
by and soon. 


Free Bulletins To Help You 


HE following free bulletins of 

especial interest in June are of- 
fered by the agricultural college of 
your state:— 


I. By N. C. State College, Raleigh: 


A. Experiment Station Bulletins— 
366—Fertilize Corn for Higher Yields 
842—Stock-Poisoning Plants of N. C. 

B. Extension Service Bulletins— 

65—Don’t Plow Corn 
56—Low Cost Silos 
812—Cotton Insect Control in N. C. 
251—Chick Raising and Range Man- 
agement 
II. By Clemson College, 
Clemson, S. C.: 

A. Extension Service Bulletins— 
312—Cotton Insects 

2—Summer Spray Schedule for 

Peaches 
55—A Balanced Agriculture With 
Dairy Cattle 


B. Experiment Station Bulletins— 
808—Investigations of Downy Mildew 
of Tobacco 


364—Sweet Potato Production Possi- 
bilities 
III. By VPI, Blacksburg, Va.: 
A. Experiment Station Bulletins— 
432—High Crop Yields With Adapted 
Varieties 
865—This Could Happen on Your 
Farm (fire Reems 2 
204—The Management of Bluegrass 
Pastures 
B. Extension Service Bulletins— 
109—Market Lamb Production 
471—Growing and Marketing Irish 
Potatoes in Virginia 
2—Dry Your Hay the Electric Way 
881—Produce High Quality Hay 
Put an X-mark alongside any of 
above bulletins offered by the agricul- 
tural college of your state, write your 
name and address below, and mail to 
“Agricultural Editor” at VPI, N. C. 
State College, or Clemson—as the case 
may be. Do not ask for bulletins from 
other states, but ask your own state 
agricultural college for bulletins on 
any other subject you wish. 
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F I hadn’t been readin’ the ads 

in this paper so long, I would say 
it’s amazing what all you can learn 
by readin’ them. I’ve been a fol- 
lowin’ them now for 25 years. 
Through them I’ve watched new 
things come and old things go. I 
don’t reckon nobody has kept up 
with what’s new for farmers better 
than I have. They couldn’t unless 
they read the ads in this paper like 
Ido. Where else could a person go 
to learn so much about what’s new? 


Farmers is gettin’ smart. Did 
you see the ad in this paper about 
how to milk a cow without even 
havin’ to pour milk out of the 
bucket? There ain’t no bucket to 
pour milk out of. The milk is sucked 
in a pipe that takes it right straight 
to the can. If I make it out right, 
the can ain’t even in the barn where 
the cows is. It’s in a room built onto 
the barn. It looks like with this set- 
up, all a fellow’s got to do is tend 
to the cows. Of course if you ain’t 
got but one cow and she ain’t no 
better’n ours, it ain’t much trouble 
to pour the milk out of the bucket. 


One of the big colored ads in 
the back of this paper shows where 
some fellow was just about to let the 


grass get away from him. A little 
more and it would of been too high 
for his machine to cut. But he sure 
is gettin’ a move on him now. Ac- 
cordin’ to the ad, it’s something he 
et. The ad says grass don’t grow 
under his feet. Maybe I better get 
some of the same thing he et. Right 
now the grass is sure growin’ under 
my feet. I know I’ve got to get a 
move on. 


Do you see what I see in the 
ads in this: paper? That good old 
dinner bell. Was there ever any 
sweeter music, ever a sound more 
welcome, than what comes out of 
that bell? The little girl needn't 
bother about wavin’ and hollerin’. 
That man on the tractor will come 
and he won't be long at it. Every- 
thing on our place listens for the 
dinner bell. The cotton-choppin’ hoe 
makes nairy another chop. It’s stuck 
up in the field right where it was. 
My old mule don’t even wait for the 
bell to stop ringin’. He stops in his 
tracks, It’s only by the hardest I can 
get him to the end of the row. And 
if we happen to be heatlin’ away 
from the barn, it’s just too bad. I 
might as well take out right there. 
I got to admit, I'm always just as 
glad to hear that bell as old Boyd is. 
I've still got to unhitch, take off the 
gear, draw water, and put down 
feed for him. All he’s got to do is 
waller, take a drink, and go to eatin’. 


Oh, oh! Marthy’s hollerin’ 
come to dinner right now. I hope 
you'll excuse me if I stop right 
where Tam. yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


Interesting Agricultural Facts 


By L. A. Niven 


ERE are some interesting and 

helpful facts gleaned from the 
1949 report of USDA Bureau of 
Plant Industry: 


1. Alfalfa production can be made 
more efficient in the South by deep 
placement of lime and phosphates. 
Placing lime and phosphate in the 
cooler lower layers of the soil pro- 
file offers promise of increased 
drouth resistance and increased effi- 
ciency of nitrogen fixation. 


2. In North Carolina, 40 pounds 
of nitrogen boosted corn yields 25 
bushels per acre at a cost of only 
34 cents per bushel. An additional 
40 pounds of nitrogen boosted 
yields another 18 bushels at a cost 
of only 44 cents per bushel. An- 
other 40 pounds of nitrogen—mak- 
ing a total of 120 pounds--boosted 
yields another 10 bushels at a cost cf 
66 cents per bushel. Without nitro- 
gen sidedressing, yields were only 
28 bushels per acre at a production 
cost of $1.24 per bushel, or nearly 
twice as much as the cost from the 
last 40 pounds nitrogen. 


3. Peanut fields dusted or sprayed 
for pest control outyielded by 300 
to 400 pounds of unshelled nuts as 
compared to untreated fields when 
the harvest of the treated fields was 
delayed somewhat to allow full ma- 


turity. By allowing crop to grow 
longer, a profitable increase in num- 
ber and growth of pods resulted. 


4. Tests in six Southern states in- 
dicated that insoluble nitrogen con- 
tent in commercial fertilizer pro- 
moted crop growth less than 50 per 
cent of that of ammonium sulfate. 


5. Chancellor wheat is now be- 
ing grown extensively in the South- 
east, largely because it resists leaf 
rust and produces good yields. 


6. Quality of fluecured tobacco 
may be lowered with increased fer- 
tilization, although yield may be in- 
creased. At Tifton, Ga., when the 
rates of 3-10-10 fertilizer mixture 
were increased from 1,000 to 1,400 
and 1,800 pounds per acre, yields 
were 1,636, 1,838, and 1,955 
pounds per acre, respectively. How- 
ever, quality based on actual selling 
price and the percentage of smok- 
ing leaf grades decreased with in- 
creased fertilizer application. 


7. Big trefoil is our most prom- 
ising legume for low wet, or even 
boggy lands in the Southeastern 
states. On such soils with a con- 
stant moisture supply it has made 
excellent growth in competition 
with thick stands of carpetgrass 
and wiregrass. It makes a good 
growth in partial shade in pine 
forests of the area. 
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Listen in on This 
PARTY LINE POW-WOW! 





Marge! Our new bathroom, sink, and 
wash tubs are in! And our Fairbanks-Morse 
water system works so quietly we 
hardly know it's there! 








Every Fairbanks-Morse 
|,  » water system is top quality 

in design, materials and 
construction. That’s why you 
get dependable, economical performance 






ANN. 







and low maintenance cost. Every Fairbanks-Morse 
water system proudly carries a performance-proved 
rating tag — your assurance of satisfaction! 

See your dealer for prices and terms! 









Debbie, that’s wonderful! Now you'll 
have to put in a Fairbanks-Morse water 


heater like ours. There’s nothing like 
( having plenty of hot water ontap! , 








BUY TWO! 


Once your water system is 
installed, you’ll want a dependable Fairbanks- 
Morse water heater. Our electric water heaters 
are automatic, fully insulated, have a magnesium 
anode that lengthens the life of the heater. 











Guaranteed 10 years! Gas water heaters also available— 
for all types of gas. See your dealer for prices and terms! 











Just listen to those girls! Wait 
until they put in a Fairbanks-Morse 

water softener! Then they'll know 
real comfort and convenience! 





























A Fairbanks-Morse water softener will pay 
for itself sooner than you realize. It saves on chemical water 
softeners, soaps and detergents: Clothes get cleaner, whiter and 
brighter with less scrubbing, last longer. It is so simple even a child 
can operate it! See your dealer for prices and terms! 


Buy from your friend and neighbor — your local Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer. He pays taxes locally. He supports many com- 
munity projects that interest you. He banks locally, and his 
money is poured back into projects that make jobs for others 
locally. He backs his products just as Fairbanks-Morse sup- 
ports him. If you don't know who in your vicinity sells 
Fairbanks-Morse products, we'll be glad to tell you. Write 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering 
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Dynamic “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman 
led fight for acceptance of Clemson’s 
will and establishment of college. 


Historie Clemson’s 


(Continued from page 15) 


their successors. Six other trustees were to be ap- 
pointed by the legislature. 

Courageous, purposeful, dynamic, one-eyed, 
fighting Ben Tillman was oné of the ablest farmer- 
leaders developed in the American agrarian up- 
rising of the late 80s and early 90s. He stumped 
the state in a campaign designed to influence the 
acceptance of Clemson’s will. Farmers and farm 
organizations rallied to him and in large part, be- 
cause of his work, the legislature in 1888 accepted 
the bequest for the college and the governor ap- 
proved the action in 1889. 

Tillman was in close touch with Col. L. L. Polk 
who was leading a similar movement which led to 
the founding of North Carolina State College in 
1889. When the cornerstone of Clemson College 
was laid in 1891, Tillman, who had been elected 
governor in 1890, invited Col. Polk to make a major 
address at the ceremony. 

Clemson College was formally opened in July 
1893, with 493 students and a faculty of 15. Till- 
man went on to serve another term as governor and 
then served in the U. S. Senate from 1895 till his 
death in 1918. 


Dean H. P. Cooper Talks 


With such a rich and colorful tradition, it is not 
surprising that Clemson’s present leaders are dedi- 
cated to agricultural progress. Let’s talk with Dr. 
H. P. Cooper, dean of agriculture and director of 
the experiment station, about the status of South 
Carolina agriculture today. 

“We are undergoing a marked transition in our 
farming system,” Dr. Cooper says. “Because of the 
scarcity and high price of labor, we are turning to 
a system in which animals will do the harvesting. 
We are basing our livestock program on good pas- 
tures—and are now growing them. With our 10- 
months growing season we can produce cattle with- 
out grain. The Midwest has got us beat on grain 
production, but we’ve got them beat potentially 
on pastures. 

“Our farmers now realize the necessity for ferti- 
lizing grass and forage crops. We must accept the 
fact that pastures will require just as systematic at- 
tention as row crops. To beat the Midwest on milk 
production we must be real dairymen and grow our 
feed. Real dairymen are in marked contrast to what 
I call ‘milk manufacturers’—that is, farmers who 
buy all their feed, pour it into the cow, and get 
milk out! 

“Industries coming South are creating a new de- 
mand for milk and other perishable products. Our 
old-time rural economy did not offer enough custo- 
mers for perishable products. Our new economy— 
agriculture balanced with industry—does.” 





Thomas G. Clemson, pioneer in 
scientific agricultural educa- 
tion, founded Clemson College. 
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Fighting Slogan 


It is not through mere chance that Sduth Caro- 
lina is in its present favorable position for adopting 
a diversified agricultural program. It took research 
and pioneering by Dr. Cooper and his staff to bring 
this about. 

Tests made by Dr. Cooper as early as 1930 
showed that 80 per cent of the soils in the state 
sorely needed more lime. “While South Carolina 
farmers from 1930-37 used more than 9 per cent 
of all fertilizer applied in the nation, they used less 
than 1 per cent of the lime,” Cooper would say. He 
and other Clemson leaders waged a great crusade 
for more liming. Now, according to Dr. Cooper, 
more than half the state’s usable farm land is limed 
sufficiently and there is widespread acceptance of 
liming as a vital practice. As a result, the state now 
has the necessary soil qualities for a great livestock, 
pasture, and feed program. 


Substations for Different Areas 


In addition to the experiment station on the 
Clemson campus, five experiment substations are 
operated in typical agricultural areas of the state 
with principal functions as follows: 

Edisto (Blackville) — Cotton mechanization, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, cucumbers, sweet pota- 
toes. 

Pee Dee (Florence) — Cotton, tobacco, small 
grains. 

Truck (Charleston) — Commercial vegetable 
crops. 

Coast (Summerville)—Beef cattle and pastures. 

Sand Hills (Columbia)—Peaches, irrigation, cot- 
ton mechanization. 

“One of our most interesting experiments,” Dr. 
Cooper says, “is at the Edisto Station. There for 
three years we have conducted a test with one man 
growing 100 acres of cotton through completely 
mechanized methods. The average net return per 
year after charging off all costs has been $3,773. 
Another experiment has been with crossbreeding of 
beef cattle at Summerville and crossbreeding of 
dairy cattle here at Clemson. We have also done 
particularly important work in development of 
farm machinery adapted to South Carolina condi- 
tions, and insect and disease control. The type of 
experiments we are conducting gives ample proof 
that Clemson is determined to keep abreast of rapid 
changes in our agricultural system.” 

Now let’s drop in for a visit with Director D. W. 
Watkins of the S. C. Extension Service. A veteran 
of 37 years at Clemson, he’s a busy man with county 
farm agents and home demonstration agents in 
every county. His function is to carry the latest ag- 
ricultural information and methods to every nook 
and corner of the state. 

“Right now,” he says, “our greatest task is to 
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Front view of beautiful Calhoun Mansion, home place 1825-50 of John 
C. Calhoun, occupied 1872-88 by his son-in-law, Thomas G. Clemson; 
15,000 people visited this shrine on the Clemson campus last year. 


push the ‘1950 Cotton Program.’ Our 1949 crop 
was hard-hit by boll weevils, other insects, and bad 
weather, causing a loss of 47 per cent of the crop. 
This meant that we lost 631,000 bales with a mone- 
tary value of more than $50 million. More than 25 
agencies and organizations in the state interested 
in cotton have united to prevent another such 
catastrophe this year.” 

Working for more profitable cotton production 
is no new experience for Director Watkins. In 
1926, as assistant director of the extension service, 
he was sent to Texas by Director W. W. Long, and 
made a study from which South Carolina farmers 
have profited ever since. He traveled over the vast 
cotton regions of Texas and came back with a 
historic report. 

By speeches, charts, bulletins, and articles in 
The Progressive Farmer, he drove home the fact 
that to stay in cotton production, South Carolina 
farmers must 1) produce higher yields per acre, and 
2) produce better quality cotton. He reported that 
Texas had aroused tremendous interest in cotton 
through contests and urged that such contests be 
held in South Carolina. He organized and con- 
ducted the first contest in 1926. As a result of the 
state-wide 5-acre cotton contests held annually 
since that year, 1) yields per acre have been in- 
creased, 2) percentage of the crop 1-inch staple or 
longer has increased from about 20 per cent to more 
than 90 per cent, and 3) number of cotton varieties 
has been so sharply reduced that South Carolina is 
now virtually a “one-variety” state. 


Watkins’ Far-Flung Extension Service 


When the beloved Dr. W. W. Long died, after 
serving as extension director from 1913 to 1954, 
Watkins was chosen to succeed him and has filled 
the post with marked distinction. It is through 
county agents and home demonstration agents it 
every county under Watkins’ direction that most 
farmers have their closest personal contact with 
Clemson. In addition to the present intensive cot 
ton program, the extension service is campaigning 
vigorously for improved pastures and greater feed 
production for the increasing livestock numbers, 
as well as a general diversified system of farming, 
Among its many worth-while programs, the exter 
sion service cooperates equally with The Progres 
sive Farmer in selecting Master Farm Families 


‘Selection of 1950 South Carolina families to re 


ceive this award is now being made and winners 
will be announced in the August issue. 

It is a beautiful tract of land, the “Fort Hill 
estate which Thomas Clemson left to the colleg 
for its campus. Located 30 miles southwest 
Greenville, it is on gently rolling terrain with a fine 
view of the nearby mountains. The splendid Cal 
houn mansion built about 1803 has been carefully 
preserved in its original (Continued on page 111) 
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Pickin’ 
For the month of weddings, 
here’s a lot of nonsense to 


laugh at—yes, and here and 
there some sense to consider. 





BEFORE AFTER 

















THE CYNIC’S MARRIAGE 
DICTIONARY 


Before marriage, bushels of kisses; 
after marriage, a few little pecks. 

Before marriage when two people 
talk about each other—it’s love; after 
marriage it’s an argument. 

Before marriage a girl has to kiss her 
man to hold him; after marriage she 
has to hold him to kiss him. 

Before marriage a woman waits up 
hours for her sweetheart to go home. 
After marriage she waits up hours for 
him to come home. 

Before marriage a man catches a 
woman in his arms; after marriage he 
catches her in his pockets. 

Mrs. Lee R. Perdue, Georgia. 


CANARY MIGHT HAVE DONE 


Jeff: Charlie, I hear you got married. 

Charlie: Yes, I am married. 

Jeff: Is your wife a good cook? 

Charlie: No. We eat out. 

Jeff: Can she sew? 

Charlie: No. We buy our clothes 
ready-made. 

Jeff: Can she keep house? 

Charlie: No. We have a maid. 

Jeff: By the way, what can she do? 

Charlie: She can sing. You should 
hear her sing! 

Jeff: If you had only told me sooner 
I could have got you a canary. They're 
lots cheaper! Mrs. Bettie Cole, 

Texas. 


FOR LOVE OR MONEY? 


She: And what would you be now 
if it weren't for my money? 
He: A bachelor. 
Mildred Wallen, Virginia. 


HER CURIOSITY SATISFIED 


A suburbanite was sitting at his win- 
ow one night when he casually called 
to his wife: “There goes that woman 
Bill Jones is so terribly in love with.” 

His wife, who was in the kitchen, 
dropped a cup she was wiping, hurtled 
through the door, knocked over a lamp 
and a bowl of goldfish, and craned her 
neck to look out the window. “Where? 
Where?” she panted. 

“There,” he pointed, “that woman 
on the corner with the tweed coat on.” 

“You idiot,” she hissed, “that’s his 
wife.” 

“Yes, of course,” he replied smooth- 
y. Totsye Johnson, Alabama. 


RIGHT OFTEN THAT WAY? 
She: Do you really love me, or do 
you think you do? 
He: I really love you, darling. I 
haven’t done any thinking at all. 
Ailene Draughon, North Carolina. 


HE DIDN’T WANT A CURE 

Patient: What did you find wrong 
with me. Doc? 

Doctor: Just a little palpitation of 
the heart. 

Patient: What causes it? 

Doctor: Possibly a love affair. 

Patient: Let her palp on, Doc. 

Mrs. Herman Prator, 

Mississippi. 
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tOxaphene 
kills weevils 





AND OTHER COTTON PESTS 













More weevils than ever are expected this year! 

Wipe them out before they wipe you out—by 
dusting or spraying regularly with toxaphene! Cotton 
farmers last year proved that this low-cost poison is 
sure death to weevils and other common cotton pests 
—sure way to increased yield and profit. Return cou- 
pon for free, 16-page, full-color booklet which illustrates 
and describes harmful cotton insects in detail. 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
941 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
Send free copy of 16-page booklet, “Cotton Insects”. 
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NX50-10 
THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE INSECTICIDES IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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Let’s Fight Cotton and Tobacco Insects — and Promptly! 
(Continued from page 17) 


directions on the package for dosages. Here are six 
important suggestions: 

1. Do not use either product if there is any question 
about safety precautions. 

2. Use a respirator when handling the concentrated 
products or if exposed to the dust or a spray. 

8. Reduce skin contact with the materials by wear- 
ing suitable clothing or work behind a special shield 
as some operators are planning to use. 

4. Companies selling these products suggest that all 
contaminated clothing should be removed after two to 
three hours’ exposure and washed before using again. 

5. Frequent use of soap and water on all exposed 
parts of the skin is urged, also. 

6. Dusts are perhaps safer to use. TEPP dusts 


should be bought ready-mixed and used within three 
to four weeks after preparation. 

Chemical companies have sent dealers and oth- 
ers information about methods of handling those 
products. Recommendations will vary in different 
states as regards these materials. They are deadly 
and must be used properly. If any sickness de- 
velops while using them, find out the cause and 
avoid further exposure. 

How is best way to get rid of hornworms? 

Tobacco hornworms were very numerous in 
many fields in North Carolina during 1949. They 
spend the winter in the soil as a large “jug handle” 

° brownish pupa. Plowing will de- 
stroy many. Growers can lessen 
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This Is How Stomach Poison Works 


To see what effect toxaphene has on the boll weevil, Dr. 
Roman Vishvioc, entomologist of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, made the series of pictures below. These pictures are 
not supposed to be a scientific study, but are carried here 
to show how this sort of poison knocks out the weevil. 





This weevil’s just made the last mistake of his life. He’s 
tangled with toxaphene. He’s already begun to feel tough. 





He won’t eat ’taters, he won’t eat cotton; his thoughts of eat- 
in’ are long forgotten. He’s now headed for weevil heaven. 





Dead as a doornail, gone as a goose; this weevil’s no longer 
a bug on the loose. And Mr. Farmer will make some cotton, 


the fall crop of worms by cutting 
down all stalks after priming is 
completed, thus removing impor- 
tant food sources. 

Hand picking may be prac- 
ticed on small plantings and is 
very profitable. The large, 
brownish moths make their ap- 
pearance in early summer to lay 
their first crop of eggs on the 
under side of leaves. By August, 
the second generation may build 
up into large numbers. Hand 
picking or use of insecticides 
should be started early and: fol- 
lowed as needed. Usually a treat- 
ment during late June and an- 
other during early August will be 
enough. Growers often miss the 
early treatment with the result 
that serious losses take place 
when the second brood of worms 
makes an attack. 





~ 


How can hornworms be 
poisoned? 

Growers. should keep in mind 
that early sprays or dusts while 
the worms are small are most 
effective and that such applica- 
tions should be used sparingly as 
both of the materials are poison 
and will leave a residue if used 
close to priming time. 

1. Lead arsenate (5 pounds) and 
paris green (1 pound) dust mixture 
or the mixture added to water as a 
spray (1% to 2 pounds to each 50 
gallons water) is still more or less 
standard. 

2. An 85 per cent cryolite prep- 
aration made into a spray by using 
6 pounds to each 50 gallons water 
or a dust containing 70 to 80 per 
cent sodium fluoaluminate used at 
the rate of 10 to 15 pounds per 
acre is considered a safer material 
to use than No. 1. 

8. A 10 per cent toxaphene dust 
has proved very effective against 
smaller worms, but some reports 
indicate that even this material is 
not so effective against large 
worms. Until more is known about 
a probable effect on quality, grow- 
ers are urged to check with their 
county agents or experiment sta- 
tion as regards recommendations 
on all poisons. 


What is recommendation 
for controlling grasshoppers? 

1. A 10 per cent toxaphene 
dust may be used at the rate of 
about 15 pounds per acre or a 
5 per cent chlordane dust may 
be used at the rate of 10 pounds 
per acre. These materials can be 
used to treat fence rows or field 
margins and thus kill the nymphs 
and adults before they scatter 
over a field. If the pests are 








scattered throughout the field, apply materials ac. 
cordingly and be sure to get the materials spread 
thinly and evenly over the plants. 


2. A poisoned bait made by using wheat bran, 


‘50 pounds; paris green, 2 pounds; and enough 


water to moisten. It should be applied early in the 
morning to row middles at the rate of about 25 to 
30 pounds per acre. Scatter evenly and thinly. 


What do you recommend for budworms? 


Budworms can be controlled by either of the 
following two poisons: 


1. The use of a lead arsenate (6 heaping tea- 
spoonfuls with 2 gallons cornmeal) dry bait is wide- 
ly used throughout the state. A pinch of the mix. 
ture should be placed in the center of each bud or 
tip of the plant. Be sure it is well mixed. 

2. A5ora 10 per cent DDT dust has been used 
by many growers with good success and applied to 
each bud or tip. Too much DDT may cause a slight 
injury; hence a good plunger duster is usually best 
to use for treatment. 


Treatment with either material should be made 
when the first worms are seen and while they are 
small. Two or three applications should be enough. 


How can I safely use the deadly poisons? 


You are warned to keep in mind that all insecti- 
cides are poisonous and to carefully follow direc- 
tions that come with each poison and be sure your 
mixtures are in the correct proportion. Avoid use 
of materials on leaves at time of priming. Watch 
plants carefully and begin treatments at the fist 
sign of damage. Large worms are hard to kill and 
often applications are ineffective, as well as very 
costly. By treating early, you will avoid residues 
and do a better job of killing the worms. Keep in 
touch with your county agent and state experiment 
station as problems often arise quickly. 


It’s Fermate, Not Ammate 


€€WF you are using ammate .. .” I said in my May 

orchard column, page 50, in discussing sprays 
for grapes. Now how could that have happened? 
Nobody uses ammate for spraying grapes or any 
other crop. Ammate is a weed and brush killer. 
I merely meant to say fermate. I can’t find anyone 
to blame this slip on except myself. Fermate is 
now looked upon as one of the best and most effec- 
tive controls for brown rot in grapes.—L. A. Niven. 


Take the Boy Fishing 


LIKE to watch my husband and son working 
together as they prepare their fishing tackle... 

to see them set out together toward their favorite 
grassy bank . . . to hear the happy shouts as the 
youngster pulls in his catch (most often just a tiny 
perch) . . . and to cook their offering for a family 
fish fry. Father and son have spent a wonderful 
day, happy in their sport and their companionship. 
Catherine Royce, 

Smith County, Tex. 


(This letter sounds as if it had been written to 
accompany this month’s cover painting!—Editor. 


New Hospital Will Help 


IONTRACTS have been let for the construction 

of our new hospital here in Rutherford County. 
With 129 beds, it should meet the county’s needs 
for a good many years. Also, by cooperating with 
the Medical Care Commission, we are to have 4 
new and adequate building for our local health 
department. Our county has greatly benefited by 
taking advantage of federal and state cooperation 
in providing hospital and health department needs. 
B. E. Washburn, M. D., 

Rutherford County, N. C. 
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“Smear” the Serewworm 


By W. G. Bruce 








i 
PANSFORMATION gre Clemson Agricultural 
a ROUND) REQUIRE College Chart. 
7-54 DAYS 


The ugly screwworm is a threat to livestock 
throughout the South. Dr. Bruce tells you what 
to look for and what to do when you find it. 


HE screwworm overwintering 

area is ordinarily confined to 
peninsular Florida, with a northern 
limit about 50 miles south of the 
Florida-Georgia line. The last two 
mild winters, however, have let 
these pests survive 200 to 250 miles 
north and west of this area. 

As early as February of this year, 
screwworm-infested animals had 
been found in all of Florida; all of 
Georgia, except the mountainous 
sections; the southern two-thirds of 
Alabama; seven counties in east- 
central Mississippi; and in parts of 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. 

Screwworms gain entrance to the 
flesh of animals through an opening 
or abrasion in the skin. They will 
not eat through the unbroken skin of 
a healthy animal. Openings or abra- 
sions may be caused by tick bites, 
scratches, surgical operations, or 
some diseased condition of the skin. 
Screwworms also go in at the navels 
of newborn animals. It is around 
such wounds that the female screw- 
worm fly deposits its eggs. Eggs 
hatch in less than 24 hours and the 
tiny maggots eat into the live flesh. 

Wounds are characterized by a 
discharge of blood and pus, and an 
offensive odor. Close examination 
will reveal screwworms feeding-in 
close, compact masses in the pocket 
of the wound. Once a stockman 
sees or smells a screwworm-infested 
wound, he will readily recognize 
the trouble thereafter. 

Untreated infestations usually re- 
sult in death or serious injury. 
Death may be caused directly by 
screwworms or from complications 
following such infestations. It must 
be remembered that a wound is 
continually reinfested. In fact, old 
infestations are more attractive to 
the screwworm fly than flesh 
wounds, How long the animal lives 
depends on location of the infesta- 
tion. An infestation in the navel of 
@ newborn animal causes death 


more quickly than one in some 
meaty or less vulnerable part. 


The Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine recommends 
Smear 62 or Smear 82 for treating 
screwworm infestations and pro- 
tecting open wounds. These smears 
both kill screwworms and protect 
against reinfestation for several 
days. The smear is best applied 
with a small paint brush. It should 
be brushed: into all parts of the 
wound, and around the wound, 
particularly where blood and pus 
have soiled the hair. It is advisable 
to make a second application a day 
or two after the first treatment. 
Treat twice a week thereafter until 
the wound is healed. To protect 
uninfested wounds such as those 
caused by castrations, shear cuts, 
dehorning, and docking, it is or- 
dinarily sufficient to thoroughly 
cover raw flesh and surrounding 
area with the smear. Animals with 
large, open wounds should be kept 
under close observation. 


When treating screwworm cases 
in cattle, sheep, and goats, it is ad- 
visable to examine the mouths. 
These animals lick their wounds 
and oftentimes get maggots into the 
mouth, where they become attached 
to the gums between the teeth. 
Cows get mouth infestations from 
licking navels of calves. Do not use 
smears in the mouths of livestock. 
Remove screwworms with blunt 
forceps and destroy them. 

Avoid, whenever possible, de- 
horning, marking, branding, castra- 
tion, shear cuts, docking, etc., dur- 
ing the season when screwworms 
are active. Treat all such man-made 
injuries promptly with Smear 62 or 
Smear 82. Tie the navel cord of 
newborn calves, cut off surplus and 
apply tincture of iodine. Put one of 
the smears around navel opening. 

Editor's Note.—Dr. Bruce is ento- 
mologist in charge, USDA Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Savannah, Ga. 
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You can buy 
Le@@ work clothes 
in more retail stores 
coast-to-coast 







































THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 








More Men wear work clothes 


bearing a L@@ label 
THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


The LEE Guarantee: Every Lee garment is 
guaranteed to look better, fit better and 
wear longer than any you have ever worn, 
or you can have a new pair free or your 
money back. 
SANFORIZED FOR PERMANENT FIT 
Buy Lee work clothes at leading stores coast-to-coast. 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, INC. 


Kansas City, Mo. @ San Francisco, Calif. @ Minneapolis, Minn, 
South Bend, ind. @ Trenton, N. J. 





COPYRIGHT 1950 
THE H. D. LEE CO., ING. 







WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 






OF UNION MADE WoRK CLOTHES 
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DON’T BUY 


A PUMP 


OR WATER SYSTEM 


until you check with 


@e 


the largest line 
of jet pumps in America 


Jacuzzi Pumps are “personal” — engi- 
neered in more models than any other 
jet pump to meet your particular needs. 
Jacuzzi engineers invented the jet pump 
back in 1925, now use their vast ex- 
perience to give you—feature by feature 
—the finest jet pump in America, Ask 
your dealer for positive proof. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


SHALLOW OR DEEP WELL 


— Jacuzzi Pumps deliver more water; 
higher pressures, with 
less horsepower out- 
put. Shallow Well fa- 
vorites: Vertical and 
Horizontal Speedi- 
Prime; Ever-Prime. 
Deep Well leader: 
Jacuzzi’s exclusive 
Selective Stage Pump 
(shown left) for depths 
to 300 ft. 













WRITE TODAY FOR 
DETAILED INFORMATION 





JACUZZI BROS., INC. Dept. PF-6 ] 
St. Louis, Missouri | 
Please send me your literature on: 
Shallow Well Systems. . (to 257.) 0 | 
Average Deep Well Systems (to 120 ft.) (] | 
Extreme Deep Well Systems (to 300 ft.) () | 
Name______ ae —— a | 
Address__ aie = | 


County. 
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All Purpose Stalk Cutter 


Shipped Without Tires and Tubes 


Here's the economical method of cutting. 
shredding all stalks. Rotocycle is ideal for 
cutting row crops. broadcast. and pasture 
land, as well as topping Beets and Pota- 
toes. on flat or bedded areas. Whirling 
action cuts and shreads dry or green stalks 
for faster. more 1 di iti 
kills many harmful insects such as Pink 
Boll Worm and Corn Borer and destroying 
hatching places for next years crop. Tractor 
drawn and powered. It will be the most 
used implement on your farm. 
Write For Free Descriptive Folder 


THE PEERY CO, se 





















NOW PRICED 


attachments. For details, write Dept. A 
(Dealers and Agents wanted) 
Pee Combination Saw & Tractor Co., Denton, Texay 





SUPERIOR SAWS 
ARE BUILT 21/2 TO 
14 HORSEPOWER 


te take care of your needs and te 
fit your budget. Fell trees, buck logs, 
‘ clear land. Power take-off. Faster. More eco- 
{ nomical, Sawbuck table, weed blade, other 









Tombstone 





NVC PS Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
A of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
$ | hin., width 18 in., thickness @ in. Freight 





oem paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free cataleg 
American Memorial Ca, Dept. A18, Adanta, Ga 





Five More Big Reasons 
for More Pastures 


By S. H. Dobson 
N. C. Extension Pasture Man 


In discussing the “Green Pastures” campaign last month it was 
shown that 1) North Carolina needs more pastures to feed the 
animals we now have; and 2) pastures are the cheapest source 
of feed. Here are five additional reasons for more pastures. 


ORTH Carolina needs more 

animals to produce the animal 
products that we now consume, and 
need to consume. For example, we 
imported milk last winter from out- 
side the state. Not only that, but as 
milk drinkers, we are about 20 
quarts below the national average 
and about 70 quarts below the rec- 
ommended consumption per per- 
son. According to the best figures 
available, we are consuming con- 
siderably more eggs and poultry 
products than we are producing. 
The same story is certainly true of 
beef. If we decide to produce our 
own livestock products, we will 
need even more pastures, and land 
is available. 

2. We need more pasture to re- 
place some of the acreage already 
turned out of cotton, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, and corn production by pro- 
duction controls. Some 300,000 
acres of land planted to these crops 
last year will be available for other 
noncontrolled crops in 1950. Much 
of this land can and should go to 
pastures and sod crops. So far, there 
is no allotment on these crops. 

8. Another need for a concerted 
pasture program is the million acres 
of idle land that we have in the 
state. Much of this land can be used 
for pastures—it certainly should be 
put to use. So why not use it in the 
the manner in which it is most need- 
ed? This way, we can make many 
now idle acres return an income to 


the farm and carry part of the 
financial load. 

4. North Carolina needs more 
pastures to protect its soil. So far, 
we have discussed pastures in their 
relation to livestock and livestock 
needs. What about the other aspects 
of pastures and sod crops—crop pro- 
tection against erosion and run-off? 
Idle land, bare soil, is subject to con- 
siderable erosion. The water run-off 
is excessive and, of course, the ani- 
mals, too, run off to another field. 
Soil erosion figures show that on a 
10 per cent slope of bare land, we 
can expect to lose 60 to 70 tons 
of soil per acre per year. A good sod 
cuts this loss to practically zero. 

5. Pastures improve the produc- 
tive level of the soil and boost the 
yield of crops to be grown in the 
rotation. The legume and grass roots 
not only help hold the soil, but they 
add many tons of organic matter to 
the soil. This organic matter con- 
tains the nitrogen equivalent of over 
1,000 pounds nitrate of soda. This 
suggests it would be wise to include 
a high producing legume in rotation 
with high nitrogen-requiring crops 
such as corn and small grains. 

Thus it certainly seems that 
Ladino clover pasture is the ideal 
way to use much of our land, re- 
membering that at the same time 
not only are we using it and produc- 
ing a yearly income, but we are 
holding it in place and improving it. 
What more could we ask? 


Six Pasture Reminders for June 
By Dr. W. W. Woodhouse, Jr., N.C. State College 


EW pastures, seeded last fall, 

should be in full production by 
now. Go ahead and use them, but 
don’t overgraze. These plants may 
look as vigorous as two-year-olds, 
but they don’t have fully developed 
root systems yet. So favor them in 
dry weather and clip the weeds. 

2. Spring-seeded pastures are 
usually ready for light grazing by 
now. Careful grazing will be good 
for them, but keep in mind that full 
grazing can’t be expected from these 
pastures until late fall or next year. 

3. Pastures seeded in the early 
fall get off to a better start than do 
spring seedings. So don’t let fall- 
seeding time slip up on you. Be 
sure that your plans are made to 
seed the acreage you need this fall. 

4. Sudan grass may still be sowed 


to fill in the midsummer dry periods. 
Seeded now, it will be ready in six 
or seven weeks. 


5. June can get dry at times and 
cut the permanent pastures short. 
If you haven’t made other provisions 
for these periods, graze the second 
cutting of alfalfa. In a June drouth, 
it may be worth more as grazing 
than as hay. 


6. Control weeds. Three ways: 


a) Avoid overgrazing—weeds usu- 
ally become established during periods 
when the ground is poorly covered— 
in other words, following overgrazing, 
drouth, disease, or poor growth due to 
lack of fertility. 

b) Mow pastures before weeds go 
to seed. 

c) Chemical control of weeds in pas- 
tures appears promising. Confine to 
spot spraying and consult your county 
agent before going overboard on this. 














PARKE-DAVIS KRESO DIP NO. 1 





ALL-PURPOSE 


1S STILL THE BEST | 
FARM DISINFECTANT 


Every year, on thousands of 
farms, good farm manage- 
ment depends on Kreso Dip 
No. 1 as the dependable pre- 
caution against costly dis- 
eases and parasites. 


CLEAN, DIP and SPRAY. 
Use Kreso Dip No. 1 freely. 
in buildings and in the home 
... on livestock and on 











poultry. . 
"s° = a 
cost | ..100 
m 
ore gan euro? 
oisinrectant 9 tecto 
is 
INSECTICIDE as 
DEODORANT 


FREE! write for Illustrated Booklet on 
“Farm Sanitation” 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Desk 39-F 


DETROIT 32, MICH. 
DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 








DRESS UP YOUR FARM 
AND 


SAVE TIME- WORK - MONEY 


WITH 
“30-Year”’ 


- KOPPERS Fence posts 


Koppers Fence Posts last 30 years . . .and 
more! Made from straight, sound wood 
that has been properly seasoned. Pres- 
sure-treated with creosote — not just 
painted or dipped. Protection against de- 
cay and termites is deep in the wood. 

For every post you put in, you'll be 
saving about a dollar; you'll be avoiding 
plenty of hard work. Find out about 
Koppers Posts now. 















Pressure-Treated Materials For 
*Pole-Type Buildings Are Also Available 





ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO: 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 





DEALERS: 


»d te 
€ 





Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don‘t be annoyed and 
embarrassed by such handicaps. FASTEETH, an 
alkaline (non-acid) powder to sprinkle on your 
plates, keeps false teeth more firmly set. Gives 
confident feeling of security and added comfort. 
No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 

















Let’s Put Grain Sorghum 
on Stubble Land 


By Dr. E. R. Collins 
In Charge, Agronomy Extension, N. C. State College 


Let’s make all the corn we 
can this year—by sidedress- 
ing, shallow cultivation, and 
all other improved methods 
—and then let’s make extra 
feed with drouth - fighting 
grain sorghum, 90 to 100 per 
cent equal to corn in feed 
value. Here’s how— 


eee year interest in grain 
sorghums increases especial- 
ly for several reasons: 


1. Their feeding value is high, 
varying from 90 to 100 per cent of 
that of corn. 

2. Grain sorghums are strongly 
drouth-resistant, which makes them 
a great help to 
farmers in years 
unfavorable to 
corn. This is par- 
ticularly true in 
Piedmont areas 
where drouth 
strikes frequent- 
ly. 

3. Grain sor- 
ghums can be 
planted late and 
with easy soil 
preparation. The planting date, 
June 15 to 30, enables farmers to 
grow grain sorghum after small 
grain, early truck crops, Irish po- 
tatoes, etc., and the crop matures 
in 90 to 110 days. 

Some basic general rules for 
growing grain sorghums are 
as follows: 





Dr. Collins 


Varieties — Wheatland, Plains- 
land, and Martin combine milo 
have given good yields in both 
our Coastal Plain and Piedmont 
sections. Higher yields can 
normally be obtained from he- 
gari which grows 5 to 6 feet tall, 
but this makes it almost impos- 
sible to combine the hegari. 


Spacing—Seed in 2- to 3-foot 
rows, with 2- to 5-inch spacing 
in the row, depending on soil 
fertility. For lower-growing va- 
rieties, a 2-foot row is preferred 
with plants 3 to 4 inches apart 
in the row. 


Fertilizers—From 300 to 400 
pounds of a 5-10-10 is suggested 
for the Coastal Plain and the 
same amount of a 4-12-8 for the 
Piedmont area. Sidedress with 
50 to 60 pounds nitrogen per 
acre, or proportionately less 
when a legume crop has been 
turned under. 


Cultivation—Sorghum, like 
corn, has a very extensive root 
system very close to the surface. 
Cultivate shallow to prevent in- 
jury to roots. 


Combining—It is important to 
combine when the seeds are dry 
in order to prevent heating in 
the bin. Better wait until after 
a killing frost to combine grain 
sorghums in order to prevent 
having green seeds which will 
make storage difficult. 


The Editor’s Talk With Readers 


(Continued from page 8) 


1 livestock pest since we con- 
quered the cattle tick. 


Not only will William Poe’s 
article on Clemson College in- 
terest all South Carolina readers, 
but for several reasons North 
Carolina readers also feel an 
especial nearness to Clemson. 
For one thing, Col. L. L. Polk 
helped Senator Tillman in his 
fight to establish Clemson. For 
another thing, South Carolina’s 
long-time and beloved extension 
leader, Dr. W. W. Long, was a 
native of Warren County, N. C., 
and president E. W. Sikes, a na- 
tive of Union County, N. C. 
(Maybe we'd better stop right 
there before we start an argu- 
ment about Andy Jackson’s birth- 
place! But, anyhow, we are go- 
ing to add that President R. 
Frank Poole got some mighty 
fine training at North Carolina 
State College — and gave North 
Carolina some mighty fine serv- 
ice there!) 

Look next month for an illus- 
trated feature article on VPI. 





We hope nobody missed Dr. 
Paul Chapman’s “The South Out- 
grows the Nation” last month, 
or will miss his equally fine ar- 
ticle this month. We congratu- 
late him upon his election as the 
new president of the Southern 
Association of Science and In- 
dustry. . . . This month’s report 
of farmer opinion on the Bran- 
nan Plan and other price sup- 
port programs brought some real 
surprises to our editors, as it 
probably will to most readers. 
Look for more detailed figures 
next month. . . . “Keeping the 
Farm in the Family” last month 
excited unusual interest. Look 
next month for more reports 
from Master Farmers on this 
subject. . . . Also for another 
article by Dr. T. B. Hutcheson, 
“Farming in Northern Piedmont 
Virginia,” the last of his memor- 
able series on the various farm- 
ing regions of Virginia . . . our 
usual feature articles on the 
Southwide 1950 pasture cam- 
paigns ... and for tobacco 
growers, a valuable discussion of 
nematodes by Howard Garriss. 
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THE FIRST FLORENCE-MAYO 


AIR-CONDITIONING TOBACCO CURER EVER 
SOLD IS STILL GOING STRONG! 





The unretouched ‘’snap 
shot’’ at left shows the 
first Florence-Mayo to- 
bacco curer ever sold. It 
will be used again this 
year, probably curing its 
100th barn. 


15 years young—after curing more 
than 90 barns of tobacco! 


Bought by Mr. W. J. Carroll of Maury, North Carolina, 15 years ago—this Florence-Mayo air- 
conditioning tobacco curer is still in A-1 shape. 


him 100% satisfaction and he plans to keep right on using it. 


Mr. Carroll states that it has always given 


Florence-Mayo curers don’t 


wear out, won’t break down, are cheap to operate and require little, if any, maintenance! 


ACT NOW! 


Install the New, 1950 bo 


FLORENCE-MAYO 


Patented Air-Conditioning 


TOBACCO CURER a 
ot Once! [ ew 





St Pr a onal 








REISSUE PATENT NO. 22.221: DATED NOV. 10. 1942 rey 


Replace wood or inefficient curers at once with efficient Florence-Mayo patented air-condi- 
tioning tobacco curers and watch your curing costs go down! 


COSTS LESS — $147.50 F.O.B. your dealer—plus 
installation, North Carolina Sales Tax and freight. 
Compare with others! 
SAVES FUEL Operates on half the fuel needed 
for curers using flues and stacks. 
FREE REPLACEMENT Florence-Mayo curers 
purchased since September 1, 1949, are replaced free 
if barn burns during 1950 curing season. 

USED IN MORE BARNS THAN 

ANY OTHER MAKE! 


GIANT FLARE-RESISTANT BURNERS—Exclusive 


in Florence-Mayo curers. 


20 to 25% more efficient 


than any other! Compare! 


1935—15 Years of Progress—1950 


FLORENCE-MAYO NUWAY COMPANY 


Mokers of the World’s Best Tobacco Curers 


Farmville, North Carolina 








HOT WATER 


—plenty of it! 





With G-E, the Finest Water Heater 
for Farm Use ...and the Safest! 


Install it anywhere...it’s safe... 
no flame, no flue, no fumes! 


Completely automatic—hot wa- 
ter when you want it! 
Dependable... backed by liberal 
10-year protection plan! 

Easy on the pocketbook! 

Insist on a G-E Water Heater... 
see your dealer, today! 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


WATER HEATER 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








ADVERTISED BRANDS 


Why do you feel safer in buying an 
article with an established trademark 
than a similar article without a trade- 
mark? 


Frequently the trademark article is 
higher in price, and often the untrade- 
marked article looks “just as good.” 
Ignore the trademark and you might 
not be able to detect the difference 
by observation. 


The difference shows up when you 
put the articles into use. Then you 
will usually find that the higher price 
you paid for the trademark is justified 
in superior quality. The manufacturer 
must put the quality there, for if you 
are disappointed with your purchase 
you will know NOT to buy that brand 
again. 

















OVERJOYED! YEARS OF 
LAXATIVE DOSING ENDED! 


“*T had to write! After 25 years of dos- 
ing for constipation, I started to eat 
ALL-BRAN for breakfast. The re- 
sults are wonderful!” pe gay 
Andrew H. Truby,|, ( 
Box 42, Woodland, 
Ill. Just one of hun- 
dreds of unsolicited 
letters from ALL- 
BRAN users. Marvel- 
ous results can be 
yours, too, if you suf- 
fer from constipation Hz 

due to lack of dietary bulk. Eat an 
ounce of tasty Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN 
daily, drink plenty of water! If not 
completely satisfied after 10 days, 
return empty carton to Kellogg’s, 
Battle Creek, Mich. GET DOUBLE 
YOUR MONEY BACK. 



















For Free 
Spraying Guide 


THE NEW Continental KILLER 
FIELO SPRAYER 


Fits any tractor, any 
> row cultivator. Big 

20-gallon per minute 
‘\ pump; meter for ac- 
*S ! curate spraying. Ad- 
justable to any size 
plants. Most modern 
ever built. 
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DON’T STARVE 
YOUR LIVESTOCK 


Feed Arenel Mineral Mix—a complete mix 
for poultry and livestock developed on our 
own farms for our own use. A quality prod- 
uct at a Fair Price. Write for Free Literature. 


ARENEL FARMS 
SHOEMAKERSVILLE 5 PENNSYLVANIA 
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Have poisons on hand before insects 
appear. 


Ls) 


Apply poisons on time and as often 
as necessary. 


Use the right poison for the right 
insect. 


4 Dust or spray with . 


CHIPMAN 


Cotton Poisons 


You get real assurance of consistent high 
quality in raw materials and finished 
products... backed by 28 years of ‘“*know 
how” in ‘making cotton insecticides. 


TOXAPHENE DUSTS & SPRAYS: Dusts 
contain 10% or 20% Toxaphene .. . with 
or without sulfur. Sprays are available in 
45% and 60% concentrations (4 or 6 Ibs. 
of Toxaphene per gal.). 


BENZAHEX DUSTS: Contain Benzene 
Hexachloride, plus DDT ... with or with- 
out sulfur. 


CALCIUM ARSENATE: Chipman brand is 


famous for its superior dusting qualities 
and insect killing power. 


CALGREEN: a non-separating, quick- 


killing chemical combination of calcium 
arsenate and Air-Flo Green. 


DDT SULFUR DUSTS: Contain 5% or 
10% DDT. 


PARIS GREEN + AIR-FLO GREEN + DUSTING SULFURS 
CALCIUM ARSENATE — NICOTINE MIXTURE 
CALCIUM ARSENATE— SULFUR DUST 


also 


SHED-A-LEAF: New, highly effective 


chemical defoliant for cotton. 
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Get Grain Bins Ready... 
Kill Insects 


By John McKinney 


LEAN up your grain bins now. 

Grain harvest is just around the 
corner. Insects, from odd lots of 
grain lying around the barn, fly to 
nearby fields and infest your grain 
before it is harvested. 

After you have swept out the 
building, spray the floor and walls 
with DDT. A 2% per cent DDT 
spray at the rate of 2 gallons per 
1,000 square feet of surface will do 
the trick. This will kill insects that 
emerge from the burrows and 
cracks in the woodwork. 

When you have stored your 
grain, you can guard it against in- 
sects by fumigation. The method 
is simple and not expensive. Here 
is how you do it: 


It is a good plan to fumigate the 
grain just after you store it. This 
will kill the insects that are brought 
in with the grain from the fields to 
keep the rascals from getting a head 
start on you. Later you can shake 
a sample of the grain over a sieve, 
counting any insects that fall onto 
a white cotton bag, to see if you 
need to repeat the job. 

Let’s hope you have a tight build- 
ing. If you have not, before you 
store your grain, you may want to 
tack builders or roofing paper 
around the walls to make it close. 
And if you plan a granary, build 
it so you can shut it up tight. 


Go to your supply merchant 
and get some fumigant. He will 
probably show you carbon disul- 
phide. This has been in use for 
years as a standard and successful 
fumigant for grain. A method com- 
monly used is to pour the carbon 
disulphide in dishes and set the 
dishes here and there on top of the 
grain. The liquid vaporizes and be- 
ing heavier than air, it settles down 
into the grain. For best results, 
cover top of the grain with sacks or 
tarpaulins during fumigation. Warm 
weather is best. Grain should be 
above 65 degrees. 


Use 1 to 5 pounds of carbon di- 
sulphide for each 100 bushels of 
grain, depending upon how tight 
your building is. This will pene- 
trate grain 5 feet deep. You will 
probably find you get best treat- 
ment at middle of the depth. The 
carbon disulphide will cost you 
from 10 to 50 cents a pound de- 
pending upon quantity you buy. 


Fumigation will not hurt the 
germination of seed. The grain may 
become a little discolored in places, 
but it should not be poisonous since 
fumigant evaporates. In fact, in 
some cases the carbon disulphide is 
applied directly onto the grain with 
a common hand sprinkler. How- 
ever, carbon disulphide is explosive 
and inflammable, and No Smoking 
is a sure rule when working with it. 
Do not put carbon disulphide on 
heating grain. It could be like pour- 
ing gasoline on fire. But despite its 
nature, the number of fires and ex- 
plosions from carbon disulphide 
have been exceedingly small and 
these few have been traced to care- 
lessness. Thousands of farmers use 
it. Dynamite, too, will explode but 
it continues to be used when need- 
ed on the farm. 

If you find it impractical to make 
old walls tight, you can treat your 
grain by shaping it up in the mid- 
dle of the floor and covering it with 
sacks or tarpaulins. Or, you can 
pile it outdoors on a tarpaulin and 
cover it up. Another trick is to use 
a truck bed. 


In case you are lucky enough to 
have a tight building, a good way 
to fumigate is to spray the material. 
Stand outside the building and run 
the nozzle through the wall and 
pump it in. The fog will settle 
down into the grain. 

Another good fumigant, if you 
happen to run across it, is a mix- 
ture of 3 parts ethylene dichloride 
and | part carbon tetrachloride. 


The South Looks Ahead 


(Continued from page 19) 
consumption will, no doubt, increase 
as rapidly as population. 

There will probably be a better and 
more profitable eset CfOp. 

Outlook for higher incomes from 
fruits and vegetables in several South- 
ern States is excellent. 

Increasing use of processed concen- 
trate will stimulate outlets for citrus. 

Tung nuts will bring a better price; 
there will be a larger crop to me 

Forest products will find better de- 
mands; many new paper mills and 
wood-using industries will be estab- 
lished in the South in 1950. 

Reports from agricultural econo- 
mists in all Southern States indi- 
cate that, on a state basis, higher 
total incomes may be expected from 
milk, beef, poultry, sheep, wool, 
and livestock in general. 


President Truman’s advisers call 
his attention to the price declines 
that will result from surplus row 
crops; they urge the need, as a na- 
tional policy, of turning more and 
more toward a grassland type of 
farming in which crops will be bet- 
ter balanced with animals. In “two- 
armed” farming, the South has 
greatest expansion opportunities; 
and, if based upon all-grazing sys- 
tems, best prospects for profits. 

Looking back over the past 10 
years, the South has enjoyed the 
greatest period of progress it has 
ever known. Looking forward, 
there is no reason why the next 10 
years cannot be as good—or better. 





Here’s PROVEN* 


fast relief for 


CHILLS 
& FEVER 


due to malaria 


*666 WITH QUININE has 
given quick, sure, 
blessed relief to thou- 
sands of happy users for 
more than 50 years...a 
record of continuing suc- 
cess that cannot be 
beaten! 

Even today, results 
prove there is no better 
home-remedy than 666 
made with quinine. 
That’s why you owe it to 
yourself and your family 
to try 666. 


NOW CONTAINS 
FAST ACTING 


QUININE 



















‘WATER SYSTEMS 
last Longer 









— 


You'll want a BURKS 
Dual Purpose Super Tur- 
bine Water System be- 
cause of its LIFE-LOK 
feature. It'll outlast any other water sys 
tem by many years—give you more water 
—at lowest cost. 


For deep or shallow wells 
* BURKS Dual System gives you completely 
gum sutomatic service from deep or shal- 
FP ow wells. New folder explains thi, 
i ay wi LIFE-LOK feature. Shows why 
- BURKS is best buy. Self Priming— 
One Moving Part— Dependable Service. 
Write for literature — prices. 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 28 Elk St., DECATUR 70, ILL. 


ROTA-ZIP POWER MOWER 


THE “Safety Blade’’* > ol 
FOR YOUR USE at LOW COST . 


1% h.p. model ....... $98.50 £08. 
2 h.p. model.............. $107.9 Factory 














Mows lawn or weeds—20” cut 
— Timken bearings — Hand 
throttle—Steel chassis—Replace- 
able SAFETY Blades 
10c each — Easy cut- 
ting height adjust- 
ment. 

A high quality 
mower at low cost 
made possible through 
mass production and direct sales. Order direct of 
through your dealer—FREE folder on request. 
FULLY GUARANTEED—Order one, try it 24 hours. 
If not satisfie@ return for full refund includi 
freight. (*Pat. Pending 


LACO OIL BURNER CO., INC., Dept. 20 
GRISWOLD, IOWA 
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(Continued from page 104) 


location on the campus and is a 
shrine which was visited by 15,000 
people last year. Thus with the col- 
lege buildings dedicated to prac- 
tical scientific work, and this fine 
ante bellum mansion, the Clemson 
campus provides a unique blending 
of scientific, historical, and cultural 
qualities. 


The value of all buildings owned 
by Clemson College is estimated at 
$7 million, equipment at more than 
$3 million, and land at $500,000. 
Thus the original bequest of 
Thomas Clemson has 
gown into an insti- 
tution with assets of 
more than $10 mil- 
lion. Under construc- anni 
tio now are a chem- 
istry building to cost 
$500,000 and an ag- 
ricultural engineer- 
ing building to cost 
$250,000. The con- 
struction of an ani- 
mal husbandry build- 
ing to cost $800,000 
has been approved 
by the legislature to 
be built when funds 
are available. An 
acute housing shortage on the cam- 
pus is being solved by a $2% million 
self-liquidating project now under 
construction. 

As the supreme effort of South 
Carolina agricultural, industrial, 
and political leaders is to develop a 
balanced state, it is appropriate that 
Clemson should offer a balanced 
curriculum. That it does so is evi- 
denced by its present enrollment: 
agriculture, 705; engineering, 1,091; 
textile, 830; education, 308; other, 
$30; total, 3,264. 

It is significant that the largest en- 
rllments of agricultural students 
ae in animal husbandry—194—and 
agricultural engineering—141. This 
isa fine omen for the type of,lead- 
eship South Carolina will have in 
the diversified and mechanized 
system of agriculture that is devel- 
oping so rapidly. Graduates in these 
fields and all others at Clemson may 


serene! 


Waves back and forth the 
lusty corn, 

The graceful blades of 
growing corn, 

Like woven banners green; 

There are few but know 
the sterling worth 

Of this, life’s staff upon 
the earth 

For man and beast, sign 
God still careth. ... 

This makes:a field of corn 


Historic Clemson’s Fighting Slogan 


well work shoulder to shoulder for 
the balanced economy and balanced 
agriculture advocated by President 
Poole with especial emphasis on 
more rural industries and proper 
processing. 


“Proper processing and packag- 
ing of all its products,” he declares, 
“is the only method through which 
South Carolina can win higher in- 
come for all its people. Our agricul- 
tural products should be sorted, 
graded, converted into more fin- 
ished forms, and marketed with 

utmost skill and care. 


GREEN MANNA Our industrial out- 
By Mrs. Harmon Greer 


So softly in the bright June 


put should be proc- 
essed to the highest 
possible degree and 
sold in finished form 
rather than as raw 
material for others to 
convert into salable 
merchandise. This is 
a sure road to pros- 
perity for the state.” 
One week each 
year is set aside by 
the extension service 
for a particularly 
dramatic demonstra- 
tion of the close- 
working relationship between South 
Carolina farm families and their 
own Clemson College. Eight thou- 
sand farm folks attended “Farmers 
Week” last year and a warm invita- 
tion is being extended for this sum- 
mers program Aug. 14 to 18. 


It is on the beautiful college 
campus during “Farmers W e e k” 
that farm folks can best see and feel 
how well Thomas G. Clemson 
wrought when he bequeathed his 
estate for the founding of a college 
to serve them. In large part be- 
cause of his vision and generosity, 
South Carolina farmers today have 
a great educational institution zeal- 
ously devoted to that well balanced 
economy envisioned by President 
Poole in his declaration: “Our great 
goal is to help develop a state bal- 
anced between agriculture and in- 
dustry—and an agriculture balanced 
between crops and livestock.” 


Free Building Plans for You 


SK your own state agricultural 
college for any building plans 
you need. Here are a few plans of 


5 Current interest: 


I. For Virginia Readers— 

J-1.10—4- x 12-foot small corncrib— 
300 bushels 

LS. 20—Roosting shed 


s 7022—Large, two-story farmhouse with 


basement. Frame or masonry 


Address orders to Paul W. Stone- 
umer, Assistant Extension Agricul- 
tural Engineer, VPI, Blacksburg, Va. 
ll. For North Carolina Readers— 
304—Small, general-purpose barn 
XTA-Tobacco ridge vent detail 
Farmhouse Plan list (miniature floor 

plan given) 
142—Chore clothes cabinet 
Address orders to H. M. Ellis, In 





Charge Agricultural Engineering, State 

College, Raleigh, N. C. 

III, For South Carolina Readers— 

Cir. 806—Concrete garden bench 

Cir. 304—Sack holder 

142-C—20- x 20-foot laying house 
(concrete block) 

126-C—Sweet potato curing house, 
1,000-bushel capacity (concrete 
block) 

7016—Six-room farmhouse 

463—Three-bedroom farmhouse 

Address orders to G. H. Stewart, 
Leader, Agricultural Engineering 
Work, Clemson College, S. C 
The Progressive Farmer also has 

home building plans offered at 

nominal cost to readers. Also look 

in advertising columns for valuable 

building plans offered each month 

by our guaranteed advertisers. 
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dependable Pomona is the choice 
of wise farmers everywhere. They 
know they can rely on Pomona for 
trouble-free service . . . for all the 
water they need at lowest pumping 
cost per gallon. 


Check your pump requirements 
with your Fairbanks-Morse Pomona 
Pump Dealer. Fairbanks, Morse &Co., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





wit POMONA 


Yes, with a Pomona Deep Well Tur- 
bine Pump and modern irrigating 
methods, you can vastly increase 
your acreage yields. You can con- 
trol the amount of water your crops 
need for best growth. No longer 
will you be forced to depend on 
the weather. 


The Pump is the heart of any irri- 
gation system, and that’s why the 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering 








DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS + SCALES + 
HOME WATER SERVICE AND HEATING EQUIPMENT «+ RAIL CARS * FARM MACHINERY 














Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘’Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
e@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘Equality for Agriculture’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 





























YOU Get the Work Done Better With 
Frick Power Farming Machinery 


Whether you need equipment for plowing, harrowing, seeding, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting, threshing, mowing, chopping, silo filling, baling, manure 
spreading, hammermilling, dehydrating, sawing, planing, hauling, lifting, or 
belt work, there’s a Frick machine of the size and type to meet your re- 
quirements exactly. Get catalogs and prices today: convenient Branches 
and Dealers are at your service. 








There are Frick Branches in Richmond, Va., Charleston, W. Va., Golds- 
boro and Salisbury, N. C., Columbia, S. C., among other principal cities. 


MODERN MACHINERY 
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SULFAQUINOXALINE 
SOLUTION 


Veterinary 


Watch Your Birds! 

Growers report no losses, no 
stunting when birds are treated 
in time with this sure drug. Just 
mix in the drinking water as 
directed. 





CHECK THESE 
FEATURES 


INEXPENSIVE 
EASY TO USE 
SAFE, SURE, FAST 


EFFECTIVE WITH 
CHICKENS G TURKEYS 


see your dealer today 
A PRODUCT OF 


FLEMING 


SPECIALTY COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE e NORTH CAROLINA 











Frarguhar SAWMILLS 


Turn Timber into Profits 


Turn your timber into bigger profits with a 
Farquhar Sawmill—the most accurate mill 
money can buy! Rugged, dependable Far- 
quhar mills operate faster with less 
power ... handle easily . . . give years of 
faithful service without breakdowns. Pre- 
cision construction cuts depreciation and 
maintenance costs. Check these cost-cut- 
ting features: cool running on roller bear- 
ings, extra heavy mandrel with big saw 
collar, double belt feed, powerful cable car- 
riage movement. Five sizes to handle any 
sawmill need. Write for free catalog to: 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., 805-E Duke St., York, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
< iT elelom: 
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Bob Williams, Good Farmer 


(Continued from page 18) 


places of interest have extended as 
far south as Florida and as far north 
as Canada. 


Planning for the Future 


No. 2 of Mr. Williams’ secrets of 
success he lists as “looking ahead 
and planning for the future.” Early 
experience with fruit trees con- 
vinced Mr. Williams that on small 
acreage, profits must be small be- 
cause of the inefficiency of small 
equipment and high overhead costs 
per acre. So Mr. Williams increased 
his orchard acreage. He now has 
125 acres of bearing trees—25 acres 
of peaches and 100 acres apples. 
This has enabled him to buy high 
quality, efficient orchard equipment 
and to erect suitable buildings for 
packing and storage. 

This farm formerly carried 100 
head of beef cattle, but noting the 
improved facilities for dairying in 
the region, he sold all his beef cat- 
tle about six years ago and replaced 
them with 226 
head of dairy cat- 
tle. He has since 
built three dairy 
barns of 36-cow 
capacity each. 
When asked, 
“Why three dairy 
barns instead of 
one?” he replied 
that 36 to 40 cows 
are about all one 
family can take 
care of, and that 
by having three 
barns, he could locate them more 
convenient to the crops and pas- 
tures. He employs one family to 
look after the cows and do the milk- 
ing in each barn, paying $100 a 
month and furnishing a house, gar- 
den, and milk for this service. While 
not working in the dairies, members 
of these families may work by the 
hour elsewhere on the farm, as the 
farm requires the employment of 
an average of 15 persons the year- 
round. The herd is under DHIA 
testing, and a placard showing the 
amount of feed each cow must re- 
ceive a day is placed by her stall. 
This, with a graduated feed cup, in- 
sures the proper amount of grain 
for each animal. 

Noting that poultry worked well 
into an orchard and livestock enter- 
prise, Mr. Williams has built seven 
laying houses, each of 120-hen ca- 
pacity. Poultry brings a nice sup- 
plementary income. He keeps his 
laying birds in small units in order 
to reduce disease and fire hazards. 


Keeping Up With Advances 


“Keeping in close contact with 
advances in agriculture” was listed 
as the No. 3 secret of success by 
Bob Williams. My first contact with 
him was after a tour with a group 
of farmers to see the results of tests 
on the agronomy field plots at 
Blacksburg. After the tour was 
over, I noticed a man with a small 
boy going back over the same route 
that had just been covered. Think- 
ing he had lost something, I went 


back to offer my assistance. “I 
haven't lost anything,” he said, “but 
I always go around with the group 
to locate the different experiments, 
and after the group is gone, I go 
back to study them!” He keeps 
studying and learning. Although 
his formal schooling extended only 
through first year high school, he 
is one of the best students of farm- 
ing and one of the best informed 
farmers I know. He tells me he has 
attended every short course and 
every conference pertaining to his 
business which has been held at 
VPI during the last 20 years! He 
is a member of a national farm or- 
ganization, and is also an active 
participant in all local farm meet- 
ings and enterprises. He is also an 
active church member and has been 
the secretary of the men’s Bible 
class for the last 15 years. 

“I have gotten something out of 
every farm organization I have ever 
joined,” he says, “and have been 
repaid many fold for the time and 





Fine herd of dairy cows produce a large part of farm income. 
Note substantial and attractive residence and farm buildings. 


money given them.” He works close 
to the county agent, and is a per- 
sonal friend of all the extension spe- 
cialists who work with his type of 
enterprises. 


Liberal Use of Plant Food 


“Careful attention to the plant 
food requirements of my soil” was 
next mentioned as accounting for 
whatever success he has had. Since 
his early experience was with semi- 
truck crops such as potatoes, ruta- 
bagas, and cabbage, Mr. Williams 
has always been a rather liberal 
user of fertilizers. His first interest 
in feeding all of the crops on his 
farm began when he was chosen by 
his neighbors in 1936 as a “unit 
farm demonstrator” under the Ex- 
tension-TVA Program. 

His principal rotation is corn, 
small grains, clover. In this rota- 
tion, corn receives 500 pounds 
0-12-28 fertilizer, applied broadcast 
before planting, and 400 pounds 
3-12-6 at planting time, plus 150 
pounds 32 per cent ammonium ni- 
trate as a sidedressing. Small grains 
receive 400 pounds 3-12-6 to the 
acre at planting. In addition to this 
commercial fertilizer, each acre re- 
ceives 5 to 7 tons manure once in 
the rotation period. 

Last year 82 acres of corn aver- 
aged over 90 bushels per acre; 
wheat, 30; barley, 40; and oats, 45 
bushels. Clover yield was estimated 
at 2% tons per acre. He has 40 
acres alfalfa which received the 
equivalent of 1,000 pounds 2-12-12 


per acre, at planting, and a dressing 
of 600 pounds of a mixture of equal 
parts of 48 per cent superphosphate 
and 50 per cent muriate of potash 
each spring after the second year, 
His estimated yield of alfalfa lay 
season was 3% tons per acre. 


Fertilization Above Average 


Pastures are fertilized every third 
year with a mixture of 100 pound 
32 per cent ammonium nitrate, 10) 
pounds 48 per cent superphosphate, 
and 100 pounds 50 per cent mv. 
riate of potash to the acre, whic 
makes approximately a 10-16-16 
fertilizer. Formerly, only phos. 
phates were used on these pastures; 
but since the introduction of La. 
dino clover and the increase of 
white clover in the bluegrass pas. 
tures, Mr. Williams is convinced 
that with his high producing cows, 
both potash and nitrogen pay well, 
He realizes that his fertilization sys. 
tem is much above the average for 
the section, but has been anxious to 
build up a reserve of plant food in 
his soil while farm prices were high 
and the relation 
of fertilizer prices 
to crop and live. 
stock prices is fz- 
vorable. 

Last among the 
five secrets of suc. 
cess named by 
Mr. Williams was 
the complete elec. 
trification of his 
farm. He states 
that electric pow- 
er is his chief k- 
bor saving device, 
and that it adds much to the cor 
venience and efficiency of almos 
every operation. 

All buildings on the place ar 
well lighted. There is a well stocked 
“walk in” freezer locker in the base 
ment. Storage houses and grading 
machines are operated by electr- 
city. There is a hay drier in each 
barn, and also a grain drier with 
elevator, all operated by electric 
power. The milking machines and 
dairy equipment, as well as light 
for laying houses, all make efficient 
use of electricity. There is a switd 
conveniently located for turning 
the power everywhere work mus 
be done. 


A Family Partnership 


Under the head of “looking ahead 
and carefully planning for the f 
ture,” I should now like to mentio 
one truly remarkable business 4 
rangement which Mr. Williams it 
augurated five years ago and ha 
had in successful operation eve! 
since as follows: 

1. Desiring to keep his family t 
gether and recognizing the importat! 
place of women on the farm, Mr. Wi 
liams completely reorganized his fam 
business in 1945. He deeded 140 acté 
to his daughter, 102 acres to his s0 
and set up a business under the nail 
of “R. G. Williams Farms.” 

2. An agreement wes then draw 
up under which Mr. Williams and 
wife, his daughter and her hus 
and his son and his wife became eq 
participants in the farm operation 
income. 


8. Under this agreement each patty 
(Continued on page 117) 
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Grain and Livestock Marketing 


(Continued from page 22) 


gound; 2) rain may catch it before 
you haul it in; and $8) it takes more 
labor. We now have corn harvest- 
as operating that pick, shuck, shell, 
ad bag corn and dump the bags. 
We need to go one step further: 
handle shelled corn in bulk instead 
of bagging. By running shelled 
corn into truck beds with hydraulic 
lift, the trucks can be dumped at 
devator, making the entire opera- 
tin mechanized, as the new plant 
at Wilson, N. C., will be. 

§. Good storage. Besides storage 
on the farm, we need three other 
types of marketing storage: 

a) Big central marketing storage fa- 
cilities with outlets to marketing chan- 
nels such as the 500,000-bushel Car- 
gill Company plat at Wilson. 

b) More small country elevators. 
Six are already operating in eastern 
North Carolina, such as the FCX ele- 
vator at Lumberton; the Tom Sawyer 
& Son plant at Belcross; and the 
Blount-Midyette Company at Wash- 
ington, N. C. Elevators of this type 
srve as feeder markets for the bi 
centers and also to serve mills pom 


other trade. 

4 More local loading facilities to 
shell corn directly from fields and load 
big trucks to feed the larger elevators 
and markets, as the loading facilities 
of Harry Latham, Belhaven, N. C., or 
the facilities at Euclid, Va. 

“Partly for lack of storage, less 
than % million bushels corn have 
been put in the PMA corn loan pro- 
gam used in 33 counties. Also, 
tests show that corn varies all the 
way from No. 1 to sample grade. 
Tests we have made show moisture 
fom 12 to 30 per cent; test weight 
of shelled corn from 54 to 60 
pounds (54 pounds test-weight be- 
ing No. 1 corn); damage from rats 
and bugs in varying degrees, and 
live weevil in much of it. About 
92 per cent of the corn from the 
1949 crop graded No. 8 or better 
and over 50 per cent, No. 2 or bet- 
te. This proves we can produce 
top quality corn if we follow the 
tight practices.” 


Mere Livestock the Big Need 


“Why not market more grain 
through livestock and thus make 
profit on both grain and livestock?” 

“That’s our ultimate aim,” said 
Mr. Winfield. “Just as soon as we 
tan get enough livestock on our 
farms to utilize our increasing pro- 
duction of corn, our improved pas- 
tures, and other crops, we will be 
in better position. But right now 
we are faced with an emergency 
situation both as to the surplus of 
tom we have discussed and the 

rtage of livestock. Mr. Fletcher 
will tell you about that.” 


“Reports show an 8 per cent gain 
in the number of beef cattle in 
North Carolina last year. Are we 
om the way to balancing crops with 
livestock?” 

“There’s the biggest demand for 
tattle I've ever seen,” declared Mr. 
Fletcher. “We just can’t find 
tough young cattle to supply 

ts what they want. In the 
year we have bought about 800 
on their orders. We use a 

. ent of Agriculture revolv- 
ing fund to buy these cattle when- 


ever we can find them. Then when 
the cattle are delivered to the farm- 
ers, they pay us back. The same 
money is used over and over. So 
far we have lost nothing on these 
deals. Also, we have helped farm- 
ers buy 700 more cattle where they 
used their own money. About 80 
per cent of all these cattle bought 
have been females of calf age and 
are being used for raising feeder 
calves and breeding stock. Most of 
them come from out of the state 
and from mountain counties of 
North Carolina.” 


Feeder Cattle Markets 


“Do farmers want to increase 
number of feeder cattle?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Fletcher. 
“I could place 3,000 head right now 
if I could find them of the quality 
and price required. In cooperation 
with the state extension service we 
have established four feeder calf 
auction markets in North Carolina 
—West Jefferson, Asheville, Rocky 
Mount, and Pembroke. About 750 
feeder calves were sold on these 
markets last fall. They are all 
graded and sold according to grade 
and weight. We need one or two 
more such markets. We are now 
developing a market for mature or 
yearling feeder calf sales.” 


Beef Grading Plans 


“With improved pastures and 
plentiful grain, why can’t we fatten 
our cattle and supply more of our 
own meat market?” 

. “We need to supply more of our 

own beef;” agreed Mr. Fletcher. 
“We believe a state system of grad- 
ing and marketing beef would give 
consumers confidence in North 
Carolina beef and greatly increase 
the use of beef produced in the 
state. Plans for a standard grading 
system are being worked on now. 
When these plans are put into oper- 
ation, you can order a top grade 
steak in a restaurant and feel sure 
you are getting the best. As it is, 
you may order a KC steak, but you 
still may get poor quality.” 

To summarize, here are five steps 
that are being taken to improve 
grain and beef marketing in North 
Carolina: 


1. Produce a good, uniform qual- 
ity of grain. 

2. Harvest properly. 

3. Provide local handling facili- 
ties and larger market outlets. 

4. Obtain more livestock through 
which to market more home-grown 
feed and pasture. 

5. Provide a beef grading system 
to encourage consumption of North 
Carolina-produced beef. 

With our increasing pasture, 
corn, and livestock production we 
need to give more attention to mar- 
keting grain and livestock. Let’s 
work with our marketing specialists 
—both in the State Department of 
Agriculture and in N. C. State Col- 
lege—in carrying out marketing 
plans. County agents, vo-ag teach- 
ers, and other agricultural workers 
in your county are ready to help. 
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F R E E “Tell-All” Bulletin. 


Tells how and when to feed 
ARCADY SWEET MIXING 
FEED. Send for copy today. 


At powrs 
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SWEET MIXING FEED 


PURE CANE MOLASSES 
GUARANTEED 
Oil Meal and Minerals Added 


ARCADY SWEET MIXING FEED 
makes feed go farther by increas- 
ing digestion of other feeds. It fos- 
ters growth and activity of ben- 
eficial micro-organisms of the 
rumen that break down fiber. 

It’s easy to add molasses to your 
feeds with ARCADY SWEET MIX- 
ING FEED. It pours and mixes 
uniformly in any feed. 


ARCADY FARMS 


MILLING COMPANY 


223 West Jackson Boulevard « Chicago 6, Illinois 


Arcady is the House of Quality with ‘‘A Feed and Feeding Program for Every Farm N Fad 





IRRIGATION easy as ABC! 


NO HOOKS! NO LATCHES! 
FAST, POSITIVE CONNECTIONS! 








PUSH, CLICK! IT’S ENGAGED! Water pres- 
sure automatically seals the connection. 
A TWIST, A PULL! IT’S APART! Saves 
steps, eliminates latching and unlatching, 


W.R.AMES CO. 


3905 E. BROADWAY, TAMPA, FLA. 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 








Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 








-3°s Bee. oo. ow ee 
‘ TRACTOR PUMPS 


[f; Fit all tractors. 

‘Adjustable from 
w to high pres- 
sure. Complete— 
all fittings. Replace 
b. your obsolete pump 
that won't prime 
or by-pass. Write 
for latest bulletin. 
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ROLL FILM 


DEVELOPING and PRINTING 
SUPER 


6 or 8 Exposure Rol 
Developed and 8 Prints 


Quality 
GUARANTEED 
To Please You 
Write for FREE Mailer 


0. HENRY PHOTO SERVICE 
Dest. PF | . 



















Cess Pool @ Septic Tanks 


CLEANED — DEODORIZED 
Banish offensive odor of disposal units 
with amazing new product! Just mix dry 


toilet, cess pool or septic 
Absolutely safe — nontoxi¢, no poisons. 
Works like magic to reduce mays, to un- 
clog walls and pipes . . . to facilitate free 
and easy drainage. One treatment lasts 
months and months. 

Just send your name and address 

on a postcard and get exciting details 
by return mail. Discover how you can clean, deodorize and 
sanitize your disposal unit quickly and easily . . . at 
amazing low cost. Learn how you can avoid digging, 
pumping and moving. Write today for complete details 
sent free! BURSON LABORATORIE 
951 Willard Court Dept. 406 Chicago 22, 11. 




















Wateh for the Trademark on every article you buy. 








LET 
THE 


help put 





TTER on 
MORE BU your table 
see your nearby dealer or write directly to 
SOUTHERN ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 





P. O. Box 406 ANDERSON, S. C. 
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...an all-purpose, rubber-tired wag- 
on with all most-wanted qualities! 
Conservatively rated at 6000 lbs. ca- 
pacity. All-steel “lifetime” construc- 
tion. Adaptable to any style box or 
rack. Non-twisting telescopic cou- 


pling pole. Safest automotive-type 
steering. Top-grade tapered roller 
bearings. Stronger oscillating front 
bolster. Many more features—found 
only in the New Ipea Wagon. Ask 
your New Ipea dealer why ... 


ititsa NEW [pea 
it’s a good idea! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 








NEw [pea : 
oivision [1 MANUFACTURING CorPoRATION 
Department 816, Coldwater, Ohio j 
Send free folder on NEW IDEA Form Wagon: ! 
Nome } 
Address | 
! 





WHEN answering advertisements be sure to say 
“| saw your advertisement in The Progressive 


Farmer.” 








I need 500 Men 


to wear 





sational, thousands of men 


TIME THIS EASY WA 


Just take a few orders at m 


No experience nee 
pays big. Y 
or any time. 


MAIL COUPON! 
and BIG SAMPL 


and take orders for my suits. Act now 
H. J. COLLINS 








H. J. COLLINS, Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. F223 
500 S. Throop, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Dear Sir: I|WANT ASAMPLE SUIT TO WEAR 
AND SHOW, without paying Ic for it. Rush 
Valuable Suit Counon and Sample Kit of actual 
fabrics, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Re or ie Poe 
a 


City. 


re 


Pay No Money- 
Send No Money 


4 My values in made-to- 
measure suits are so sen- 










order when they see the 
actual garments. I make 
it easy for you to get your own 
suit to wear and show—MAKE 
MONEY IN FULL OR § (aes 


My Plan is AMAZING! 


money-saving prices—that's mnt Get 
your own personal suit to wear and 
show—make money fast taking orders. 
. Spare time 
ou pay no money, now 


Rush this coupon » today for full facts 
KIT containing 
more than 100 fine A. ns in all pop- 
ular weights and shades. Be one of the 
500 top-notchers I need to wear, show, 


Prvegress Tailoring Co., Seat, ee 
S. Throop, Chicago 7, 
Ea — 
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Spray flows from tank 
through strainer, pump, 
and boom to nozzles. 











A Homemade 
STRAINER Cotton 








» 
For each spraying, noz- PUMP : Spray Rig 
zles are set to suit that 
sized cotton plants. 
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IST SPRAYS 
EARLY CONTROL 
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F you plan to spray your cotton 

this year instead of dusting, you 
may want to build your own rig. 

Experts of USDA and several 
state experiment stations are work- 
ing on more practical and economi- 
cal ways to put liquid poisons on 
cotton. Agricultural engineers at 
Delta Branch, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Stone- 
ville, have worked out a practical 
and economical ground spray rig. 


This is a homemade machine 
that is built onto a regular tractor- 
cultivator. Thus the cultivating and 
spraying are done in one operation. 

This spray rig is fairly simple. A 
man who is handy with tools and 
has a well equipped farm shop can 
build one. You can get a bill of 
materials from Stoneville. You 
would simply buy these materials— 
the pipe and connections, pump, 
pressure gauge, and nozzles with 


What's New in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 10) 


to stock plenty of seed of winter 
cover crops and Kobe lespedeza, 
USDA is making the following pro- 
posal; At the close of the season, it 
will guarantee to take surplus seed 
off dealers’ hands at the support 
price plus freight, if the dealer can 
show that he bought the seed from 
certified dealers who paid producers 
of the seed support prices. 

People are not eating as much 
bacon as they did a generation ago. 
They are doing lighter work and do 
not eat such heavy breakfasts. 

U. S. cattlemen are doing a bet- 
ter job of producing beef. They are 
now producing about 450 pounds 
beef per cow. Ten years ago the 
figure was 440 pounds; 20 years 
ago, 412 pounds; and 30 years ago, 
865 pounds per cow. 

USDA has announced that there 
will be no price support on chick- 
ens and turkeys produced in 1950. 

Profits for the hog raiser do not 
start until the sixth pig is sold from 
the litter, says the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association. The first 
five pigs from the litter are required 
to pay for feed, labor, and invest- 
ment in sow and equipment. Yet, 
one pig out of four farrowed does 
not reach market age... . 

Poultry farm income in 1949 was 
$3.2 billions, 2 per cent less than 


SRDE4TH SPRAYS  5STHE 6TH 





MIDSEASON CONTROL 


fittings. An oil or insecticide drum 
would make a good tank. Then you 
would have to build the rigging, or 
mounting, onto your tractor culti- 
vator to fit the spray machine. The 
total cost is said to be about $100. 

A Memphis, Tenn., firm is mak- 
ing the equipment and selling the 
whole kit of parts and fittings for 
$80. Some local implement dealers 
handle these kits, building the 
mounting and installing the rig on 
your tractor for about $105. But 
this year’s output of these kits is 
already sold out. 

A circular giving instructions for 
building and operating this spray 
rig is being printed. It not only 
tells how to construct the machine, 
but has drawings that show how, 
and also a bill of materials. It also 
discusses operation. Write to the 
Delta Branch, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Stone- 
ville, Miss. 


1948. Income was 66 per cent from 
eggs, 21 per cent from farm chick- 
ens, 13 per cent from broilers. 

A recent farm cost survey by 
USDA shows that farm costs are 
coming down— but very slowly. 
They will probably average 3 to 4 
per cent lower than in 1949. Fer- 
tilizer prices are only a little lower 
than in 1949. Building materials, 
supplies, and containers, if there is 
any change, will be slightly higher 
in 1950. Insecticides and fungicides 
show little change. 

Compared with 1947, the farm 
prices of foods are down about 25 
per cent. But town people are still 
paying 93 per cent as much for food 
as they did three years ago. This in- 
dicates that union labor, which is 
plugging for the Brannan Plan so 
strongly, may be backing the wrong 
horse. Even if the Brannan Plan 
lowered the farm price of food, dis- 
tribution cost would remain high, 
and retail prices of food might not 
be much lower. 

Butter is getting ready to give 
margarine more competition. Ameri- 
can Butter Institute has asked 
USDA to reduce price supports on 
92 score butter from 60 to 57 cents. 
This would be 75 per cent of parity, 
the minimum allowed under the 
1949 law. 





Every file tooth 
a cutting tooth 





You can’t judge the efficiency of a file 
with the naked eye. Through a magnify- 
ing glass, an enlarged side view (as illus- 
trated above) of the teeth of a Black 
Diamond file would show them evenly 
spaced, even in height, uniformly sharp 

. every tooth a cutting tooth. What’s 
more, they’re sound teeth—with maximum 
hardness extending uniformly to the top 
of every tooth. Buy Black Diamond and 
you get the very tops in file service, value 
and long life. At good hardware stores. 


FREE 48-page book, *’FILE FILOSOPHY,"’ 
on kinds, use and care of files. 


+0, 
oti a 
<> 
‘2. 
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NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
68 Acorn St., Providence 1, R. §. 
(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES FOR EVERY 


“Now! Can SLEEP” 


“Coffee nerves used 
to keep me tossing 
and turning. But 
since switching to 
POSTUM, I sleep 
soundly—and friends 
have commented on 
my improved 8p- | 
pearance.’ ; ar 

SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and tea 
contain caffein—a drug—a nerve stimulant, 
So, while many people can drink coffee or 
tea without ill-effect—others suffer nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. But 
POSTUM contains no caffein—nothing 
that can possibly keep you awake! 

MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
POSTUM today—then drink POSTUM 
exclusively for 30 days—and judge by re 
sults!.. . INSTANT POSTUM—A Vig- 
orous Drink made from Healthful Wheat 
and Bran. A Product of General Foods. 


Corns? 


NOW! Fastest Relief Ever. Quickest Com 
Removing Action Known To Medical Science! 


The instant you apply soft, soothing, cushioning 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads on corns or sore toes, pai 
shoe friction stops, pressure is 
lifted. And no corn removing 
action is faster than Zino-pads 
— world’s largest selling foot 
relief! Get a box today! 


D! Scholls Zin 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some 
body else wants. Turn your surplos 
into cash by offering it for sale in 
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Sidedress Corn and Cultivate Shallow 


HE North Carolina- Virginia 

“Corn War” is again in full 
swing. Virginia won last year and 
Governor Battle is again appealing 
to all Virginia farmers, “Don’t let 
me down to those North Carolin- 
jans!” Likewise, Governor Scott is 
calling to North Carolina farmers, 
“Virginia won in 1949. We must 
win in 1950. Don’t let me down to 
the Virginians!” 

Whichever state makes the great- 
est percentage increase in corn 
yields in 1950 over its previous 10- 
year average will be winner. 

Dr. E. R. Collins, in charge of 
agronomy extension, N. C. Exten- 
sion Service, calls on farmers to do 
two things now: 1) Sidedress lib- 
erally, 2) cultivate shallow. 

“The use of the turning plow in 
laying by has probably cut corn 
yields more than any one other op- 
eration,” says Collins. “The roots 
are the only means the corn plant 
has of obtaining moisture and plant 
food. Cutting the roots gives the 
plant such a severe shock that it 
frequently never recovers. This is 
particularly true when deep plow- 
ing is done just before a dry period. 

“The approved method of weed 
control is to cultivate shallow until 
the corn is about 2% feet high. 
Shallow cultivation kills the weeds 


that have sprouted without bring- 
ing new weed seeds to the surface 
where they can sprout. Where corn 
is kept clean until it is laid by at 
2% feet, the rapidly growing corn 
plant will soon shade the soil and 
materially reduce later weed 
growth. Cultivations after the corn 
is 2% feet high may frequently 
damage corn more than weeds. 

“North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion tests and large numbers of 
demonstrations, including the rec- 
ords of the 100-Bushel Corn Club, 
prove this: You can normally ex- 
pect 1 bushel of corn for each 2 
pounds of nitrogen topdressed. This 
rule normally holds up to 80 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre.” 


The following rates of nitrogen 
materials will supply 80 pounds of 
nitrogen: 

—2,000 pounds of a 4-10-6 fertilizer; 

—500 pounds of nitrate of soda; 

—400 pounds of Cal Nitro or ANL; 

—250 pounds of ammonium nitrate; 

—190 pounds of urea. 

“Any of these materials can be 
used, but the cost per bushel in- 
creases as the cost per pounds of 
nitrogen increases. Therefore, se- 
lect the material which will supply 
the nitrogen to your crop at the 
lowest cost per pound of nitrogen. 

“Remember that it takes ap- 





WHICH PAYS BEST—\, 1, or 14 BALES PER ACRE? 


XTENSION Circular No. 345 presents the following remark- 

able table showing the varying profits from 1) poor practices 
cotton—% bale per acre; 2) usual practices cotton—1 bale per acre; 
and 8) best practices cotton—1% bales per acre as follows: 





Net returns (land, build- 


4 Bale! 1 Bale! 1% Bales! 
Items Per Acre Per Acre Per Acre 
Costs 
(ON ppt Pee $ 2.25 $ 2.48 $ 2.48 
nN 6.00 10.00 14.00 
Sidedressing ................-2..--.- 4.39 8.24 
a 6.25 12.12 
Hauling to gin ..................-- 1.50 2.25 
OSS INE Ee 4.06 8.11 12.17 
Man labor: 
a 18.72 37.44 56.16 
“oS SSS ee neee areas 17.96 25.38 15.16? 
DIRS TOE oc nincevecsneccoesscsessen - 3.20 4.80 5.62 
2 STS ERE See tere 1.93 1.93 1.93 
NN 2.15 2.15 2.15 
a a $57.02 $104.43 $132.28 
Receipts 
i ianeren ener emecesetcere ete $72.96 $145.92 $218.89 
en a ea A 8.95 17.90 26.86 
0 $81.91 $163.82 $245.75 





ings, management) .......... $24.89 


$ 59.39 


$113.47 








‘Land used in these calculations is assumed to be of the same physical 
make-up. 

*This assumes use of mule weeder which reduces man-hours for hand 
chopping. 

This table is based on estimated per acre costs and returns in cotton 
production with partial mechanization, North Carolina, 1949. 








proximately 100 pounds of K:O 
(200 pounds of muriate of potash 
equivalent) to grow 100 bushels of 
corn on an acre of land. On many 
of the soils, particularly in eastern 
North Carolina and on other soils 
following legume crops harvested 
for hay, the soil reserve will not 
properly feed the corn plant. Where 
the level of potash is low as shown 
by the soil test, or where an inten- 
sive cropping system has been used, 
it is well to mix 75 to 100 pounds 
muriate of potash with the nitrogen 
topdressing material.” 

Dr. Collins concludes with this 
hopeful note for Tarheels: “Vir- 
ginia won the trophy in 1949. How- 
ever, this is a new year. There will 
be plenty of nitrogen and potash 
topdressing available, probably for 
the first time since the war. If each 
farmer uses the know-how avail- 
able, we can really show ourselves 
and Virginia how to increase acre 
yields of corn in North Carolina!” 


Dehorning and 
Castrating Calves 


© 7&7 OW is the time to see that all 

calves in the commercial beef 
herd are dehorned and castrated,” 
says Dr. E. R. Barrick, associate 
professor of animal husbandry, 
N. C. State College. “Remember 
that when these jobs are done while 
the calves are young, 1) the opera- 
tion is less severe; 2) the calves are 
easier to handle; and 3) dehorning 
paste or caustic pencil may be used 
for dehorning. Dehorning with 
chemicals or caustic should be done 
before the calves are three weeks 
of age. Electrically heated irons for 
burning the horn buttons should 
also be used while the calf is under 
three weeks of age. It is necessary 
to use mechanical dehorners after 
the calves have attained an age of 
three to four weeks.” 

Bull calves should be castrated 
prior to two months of age and may 
be castrated at the same time they 
are dehorned to reduce handling. 
Here are three methods: 

1. The knife is still considered the 
best castrating instrument if it is used 
prior to the fly season. 

2. The “bloodless castrators” which 
crush the cords above the testicles 
give good results if properly used and 
reduce the danger from flies, as they 
do not break the skin. 

8. Some cattlemen are using the 
elastrator to castrate young calves. 
This instrument is used to place a 
specially treated rubber ring above 
the testicles. The testicles gradually 
dry up and drop off. This instrument 
should be used on calves under a 
month of age as therings are not 
large enough to go over the testicles 
of older calves. 

If mechanical dehorners are used 
and castration is done with a knife, 
a good fly repellent such as pine 
tar or Smear 62 should be applied 
to the wounds. Attention to these 
simple management procedures will 
increase the value of the weaned 
calves this fall. 
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Hold Sunday School 


ATTENDANCE 
This Summer With 


OGUNBAY PIXE 


The Brand New 
Picture Strip 
Sunday School 
Story Paper 











5>/ NEARLY HALF 
A MILLION junior 
and teen-age boys 
and girls will keep 
in touch with their 
Sunday school and 
Bible lessons this summer with Sunday Pix. 
Recognized by leading educators as a new 
and needed advance in Christian teaching 
methods, it utilizes the tremendous appeal of 
the four color picture strip to teach Bible 
truths and Christian living. Protestant Sunday 
schools of every denomination now use and 
endorse Sunday Pix. 
IT ATTRACTS CHILDREN to Sunday school 
who have never been before. It stimulates 
interest in the lesson. It keeps boys and girls 
coming back Sunday after Sunday. And it 
teaches the Bible as does no other paper. 


PROVE THIS AT OUR EXPENSE 


SEND NOW for free samples . . . enough 
to distribute to all your pupils. Note how 
eagerly they read it, how readily they learn 
from it. Let your pupils help you decide by 
this test that your school wants and needs 
Sunday Pix every Sunday starting with the 
July quarter. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


PUBLISHING 


Davia C. Cook COMPAN* 


829 SF North Grove Ave. Elgin, Illinois 
EE samples of SUNDAY 


Please rush ( ) A Sunday School Story 


PIX, your new wee 
Paper. 
Name 


Address. 
City 


Cty.__—_State 


___Pastor ——Supt. ___Teacher 
___Church Worker 











L Discovered How To 


HEAR AGAIN 
IN 20 SECONDS 


I was in despair when I began to lose . 
my hearing. Then one day—in just 20 
seconds—I discovered how to hear 
again. Thanks to atransparent, almost 
invisible device — NO BUTTON 
SHOWS IN MY EAR. Dis- 
cover how you, too, may hear 
again. Mail coupon for FREE i 

e « 

MONO-PAC 


booklet. 
$s One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. PF-6 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, III. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. PF -6 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, fil. 

Please send me without obligation, FREE book- 
let that tells how deaf may hear again with- 
out a button showing in the ear. 














a seses 
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i) Friend of 
'g) the Farmer 
for Two 

Generations 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A NICOTINE 
SULPHATE SOLUTION = 


ACTIVE INGREDIENT i 
NICOTINE EXPRESSED 
AS ALKALOID 407. 
INERT INGREDIENTS 607, 








SPOON: 


ANTIDOTE ON BOTTLE 




















This is the l-ounce 
bottle. Also sold in 
5-ounce and 1 and 2- 
pound bottles and 5 
and 10-pound tins. 


INSECTICIDE 
of MANY USES 


USED AS A SPRAY, Black Leaf 40 pro- 
tects your orchard and garden from 
infestation by aphids, leafhoppers, 
most thrips, young sucking bugs and 
similar insects. It kills these pests 
two ways—by contact and by fumes. 
Black Leaf 40 spares bees and other 
beneficial insects...never stains or 
burns and leaves no harmful residue 
on foliage, flowers or fruit. 


USED AS A DELOUSER, Black Leaf 40 
rids chickens of lice and feather 
mites. Apply it to roosts with the 
handy “cap brush.” Fumes rise, kill- 
ing lice and mites, while chickens 
perch. Use a dash in feathers for in- 
dividual treatment. 


USED AS A DIP, Black Leaf 40 con- 
trols lice on cattle, sheep and goats. 
Used as a drench, combined with 
copper sulphate, Black Leaf con- 
trols stomach and intestinal worms 
in sheep and goats. Used as a repel- 
lant, it keeps dogs away from 
shrubbery. 

FULL DIRECTIONS on every package. 
Black Leaf 40 is sold by drug, hard- 
ware, seed and farm supply stores 
everywhere. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








FERTILIZERS 











LEADER IN THE FIELD SINCE 1895 
V-C Fertilizers make the good earth 
better ...make your farm a 
better farm. Ask your V-C Agent, 














HELMS f£aq-Line CHICKS 


THERE’S STILL TIME! TO GET 
200-339 EGG ROP SIRED CHICKS 
Real quality at prices that will please 
you. Get our ‘“‘AAA"’ Chicks. All 200- 
339 Egg ROP Sired. Famous trapnest 
Strains. Three world egg records U. S. 
Ege Contests. Leading breeds and 
crossbreeds. 
LOOK! Healthy Chicks 
U. S. PULLORUM PASSED 


Customers report wonderful livability. TURKEY 


All chieks hatehed from breeders that POULTS 
have passed bloodtest 100% — without Broad 
a single reactor. Write today for FREE Breasted 
Catalog and new prices. Prompt de- Bronze 
livery. Baby Ducklings. U.S Small 
Whites 





HELM’S CHICKS 


PADUCAH, KY. Box 8 CORINTH, MISS. 
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Cull Your Flock Closely 


By D. F. King, Poultry Editor 


HE normal flock of hens should 
be culled closely this month. 
Removing the nonlayers will: 1) 
increase the profits by reducing 
feed costs; 2) provide less crowded 
perches and cooler quarters at 
night; 3) make room for young pul- 
lets; and 4) give the owner an in- 
come from the culled hens. Many 
hens that have been laying all spring 
go out of production in July and 
August and probably will not lay 
any more until December or Janu- 
ary unless special stimulants, such 
as all-night lights, are used. These 
hens should be culled unless you 
can give them special treatment. 
To cull hens, examine each one 
to determine the width between 
her pubic bones. Nonlayers will 








have a width equal to one finger 
(see picture), while laying hens will 
vary between two and three fingers 
in width. -The nonlayers will have 
a small, dry comb (see pictures) 
with scurf or dandrufflike particles 
on it and, most likely, yellow beaks 
and legs. They will usually show 
some signs of molting. The neck 
will be the first to show pinfeathers 
followed by the body feathers and 
then the wings. Hens never lay as 
many eggs during their second year 
of production as they do during 
their first; therefore, only the best 
should be kept over one year. The 
hens kept should be treated for lice 
and managed as well as possible to 
encourage them to lay late into fall 
before starting their molt. 


These hens show three stages of production. Hen on left is in full 


production. Center hen laying some. Hen on right is not laying at all. 





When hen stops laying, pubic bones 
get so close together that only one 


finger can be placed between them. 


When hens are laying, pubic bones 
will be wide apart; two or three fin- 
gers can be Placed in between them. 


Watch Now for Pine Bark Beetles 


By F. H. Claridge, Assistant State Forester, 
N. C. Department of Conservation and Development 


TTACKS of pine bark beetles 

occur in periods of dry weather 
and usually disappear with normal 
or heavy rains. Present indications 
are that we may have a dry sum- 
mer. If so, beetles may become very 
active and kill many pines. 

Infestations usually start in trees 
injured or weakened by fire, light- 
ning, or other injury. Then the 
beetles spread to healthy trees and 
multiply very rapidly. 

Pure pine stands are more sub- 
ject to these attacks which occur 
from about the first of May through 
summer and early fall. 

The first evidence of the beetles 
working under the bark in living 
wood is usually indicated by needles 
turning from bright green to yellow- 


ish green. Also, small pitch tubes 
occur on the trunk and sawdustlike 
borings may be noticed. 

To prevent attacks: 1) Avoid cut- 
ting in pine stands during dry, hot 
weather; and 2) prevent forest fires 
which may weaken the trees. 

Once the pines begin yellowing, 
immediate measures should be 
taken to remove infested trees and 
have them taken to the mill if they 
are sawtimber size and can be sold. 
If they cannot be sold immediately 
for sawtimber or pulpwood, infest- 
ed trees should be cut and bark 
removed. Ordinarily, when all nee- 
dles have turned brown, the insects 
have left the infested trees and 
these measures do not then help 
reduce infestation. 











Get Top 
Profits! 


FARM ANIMALS NEED 


SALT PLUS- 


@ Salt is vital for farm animals. But salt 
will not do the job alone. You must 
feed other minerals to insure healthy 
profitable herds. And these essential 
minerals are present—along with salt— 
in STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSALT! 


COBALT... lack of cobalt results in loss of 
appetite, stunted growth in sheep and cattle. 
fODINE ... regulates functions of thyroid 
gland and its secretion. , 


MANGANESE... helps prevent sterility ... 
increases ability of female to lactate. 

IRON ... essential for healthy red blood... 
aids in prevention of anemia. 


COPPER ... essential to convert iron into 
red blood cells. 


ZINC... promotes longer life, better growth. 





ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


FEED STERLING 


TRACE - MINERAL 


BLUSALT! 
STERLING 









plelers &: ma -7 teh) 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 


Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, inc. 

Scranton, Pa. 










SELL IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you have oa 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 





MARTI’S 


@ Steccalized BIG TYPE 
“> WHITE LEGHORNS 


it Pays To Buy From A Specialsit 
ONE BREED—ONE GRADE 


If you raise White Leghorns it will pay you to buy them 
from a Specialized hatchery. The Marti Policy of ONE 
BREED in just ONE HIGH GRADE assures you of get- 
ting exactly what you order .. . and AT OUR ADVER- 
TISED PRICE. No ‘‘second choice,’’ no low grades to 
confuse you. You get our BEST every time. Get our Im- 
proved 1950 Livability Tested Pullets. Prices are Lower. 
Specializing In Started Pullets and Day Old 
Started Pullets Vaccinated for New Castle Disease 
0 U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM 
10% ASSE 


OFF 









Send Post Card TODAY for NEW 
For Cash CATALOG Explaining Guarantees, 
With Order| Improved Quality and Lower Prices. 


MARTI LEGHORN FARMS 


eee 17 MAR Boe ee. eee eke 


KTV 1aSTARTED PULLETS 

AT NEW CUT PRICES i 

Raise your flock from a breeder of world record hens. Famous 

Best-Eggers pedigree-sired up to 340 eggs. As world’s largest 

hatcheries Colonial offers lowest prices, best quality, prompt 
elivery. Day-old or started. 

‘om ‘All popular breeds & crosses. CATALOG 
Low> *SiHatches year around. Sexed or as EE 
Wihatched. CATALOG FREE. COLONIAL 
POULTRY FARMS (Write nearest address) 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO CULLMAN, ALABAMA 


KODAK Rot. Film 


DEVELOPED AND 
8 GIANT PRINTS VALUABLE PREMIUMS ¢ 






































GIVEN. FREE MAILING ENVELOPES 
GIANT REPRINTS 4c EACH MAIL FILM TO 
SIR WALTER PHOTO SERVICE 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


IN COIN 
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In Charge of Poultry Extension, ! 


HIS month many pullets will be 

placed on range in addition to 
those already on range. Poultry- 
men everywhere realize the advan- 
tages of developing pullets on a 
good, green range. Range-raised 
pullets are heartier, have increased 
vitality, and stand 
up under heavy 
egg production 
longer than those 
of a similar breed- 
ing raised on bare 
lots or without 
nutrients supplied 
by a green - graz- 
ing crop. As Dr. Me 
Hauser of Cornell 
University said recently, “Grass or 
green feed has more nutrients than 
other feed. It contains protein, vita- 
mins, minerals, and maybe trace 
elements. All of these are very es- 
sential for good health and maxi- 
mum growth.” 








. Parrish 


How much feed is saved by 
supplying pasture? Dr. Kennard of 
Ohio Experiment Station says this 
depends upon the protein content 
of the mash fed and the feeding 
program followed. A saving vary- 
ing from 6 to 14 per cent has been 
reported. This indicates where 300 
birds are kept on an acre of land, 
a saving of $15 to $30 on feed can 
be made. 

As pullets are transferred to the 
range, don’t be sentimental and 
keep “hope” pullets. Cull hard and 
sell all. pale-shanked, crow-headed, 
devitalized pullets now. It will be 
money in your pocket to keep those 
undersirable pullets off the range. 


Vaccinate pullets with chicken 


, (Continued from page 112) 


to the contract contributed $2,000 to 
an operating fund of $12,000. All 

: farm receipts are credited to the fund, 
and all farm expenses are charged 
against it. 

4. At the end of each year the net 
income is divided into six equal shares, 
giving each husband and each wife 

, one-sixth of the total. 

| 5. Although each party may check 
on the account for farm purposes, no 
large obligations are made except 
upon the unanimous agreement of all 
parties concerned. 


This appears to be an excellent 
father-son agreement which insures 
perpetuity of interest on the part 
of each member of the family. In 
this case, each member of the fam- 
ily is working on “our farm,” rather 
than on “Dad’s farm,” and all feel 
responsible for the entire operation. 

The gross income from the Wil- 
liams farms in 1948 was more than 
$60,000 and in 1949 between $50,- 
900 and $60,000 in spite of a total 
failure of the peach crop caused by 

te freezes. 

When asked about his plans for 
the future, Mr. Williams told us 
that he did not expect to greatly 











Pasture Pays for Poultry 


By C. F. Parrish 


N. C. State College 


pox vaccine after they have been 
on range one month or longer. This 
is a very essential, yet simple, job 
on the poultry farm. Farmers had 
more trouble in 1949 with fowl pox 
than any year recently. Why? Be- 
cause they did not immunize their 
birds against pox. Just took a chance 
and paid dearly for it. A week 
after vaccination, examine a few 
pullets to see if a “take” was se- 
cured. If no evidence of a “take” is 
present, then the whole flock should 
be revaccinated. 


Don’t let your chicks get too 
hot this summer. Farm people 
neglect to open the ventilators and 
windows in the brooder house be- 
fore they go to the field. Since they 
do not return until noon, the addi- 
tional heat of the sun often causes 
the brooder house to become too 
hot, and this lowers the chicks’ re- 
sistance and makes it easier for 
some respiratory diseases to de- 
velop. It is especially necessary to 
watch the temperature in the 
brooder house during the season 
when the temperature has a tend- 
ency to fluctuate greatly. 


Broilers are usually in demand 
in August, and June is the time to 
start a brood for the August market. 
Too, chick placements are low dur- 
ing or immediately following a re- 
cession in broiler prices and then is 
a good time to start a brood of 
broilers. Since it looks as if both 
these conditions will prevail, let’s 
start a brood of broilers for the 
August market. In buying broiler 
chicks, insist on U. S. Pullorum 
Clean chicks bred with the empha- 
sis on meat qualities. 


Bob Williams, Good Farmer 


change his farming system, but.that 
he still hoped to improve both yield 
and quality of his crops and ani- 
mals. “I want to get more of my 
pasture land seeded to Ladino clov- 
er and orchardgrass, and I expect 
to substitute small grain for corn 
on many acres. For one thing, this 
will reduce the conflict between 
corn and apples for labor during 
harvesttime, but that is not all. No 
less important is this fact—I have 
found that with use of modern ma- 
chinery I can produce a pound of 
small grains cheaper than a pound 
of corn!” 

Finally, Mr. Williams keeps a 
good set of books on his operations 
and knows well where his money 
comes from and where it goes. A 
careful study of these books is his 
best guide to changes and improve- 
ments. . . . For all of these accom- 
plishments, we salute Bob Wil- 
liams as a good farmer—one who 
has used his hands, head, and heart 
for his own advancement and for 
the benefit of his community. 
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WHAT “WO BASIC SLAG’; ? 












Don’t let this happen to you... 
Order your Basic Siag... NOW! 


the Basic Slag he needs. That's why we ad- 
vise you to see your dealer now. 


@ Whether you want Tennessee Basic Slag for 
pasture treatment or for field crops, your 
chances of getting quick delivery are good if 
you place your order with your dealer at once. 


Tennessee Basic Slag is an ideal soil condi- 
tioner for both pastures and crop lands. Lime 
in Basic Slag sweetens soil and neutralizes 
acids; phosphorus stimulates quick, luxuriant 
growth. Be sure to have the Basic Slag you 


Planting time brings such a rush of orders for 
Basic Slag that all of them cannot be filled and 
some farmers must, unfortunately, be disap- 
pointed. We want every farmer to have all need when you want it. Place your order today. 


y TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 


TED i rn a 6S tT: : 874 


LEMMEN’S LARGE 
LEGHORNS 


4-6-8-10-12-14 Week Old Started 
Pullets for inmmediate shipment. In- 
spection Privilege; Range Grown; 
Contest Matings; Babcock, Hanson 
Bloodlines. Baby Chicks—Sexed or 
Straight Run for immediate de- 
livery. Free Catalog-Calendar. 







UN! 





















LEMMEN LEGHORN FARM, Box E> 33 HOLLAND, MICH. 


NOT~ 








19 iT 5 





~“ 
p 4 
vu ~~ a 
1 ©) a Also: 
~ a Hayes Super Special. ...............- $ 5.95 
oO Heavy Assorted—Non-sexed .......... 10.95 
} 4 Heavy Assorted Pullets .............+. 12.95 
” Heavy Assorted—Our choice.......... 8.95 
(pullets, or males, or non-sexed) 
Light Assorted—Non-sexed ........... 8.95 
Light Assorted Pullets.............2005 15.95 
Light Assorted Males. ............006- 3.95 


From the Nation’s highest egg bred breeders, 





Trail’s End buys 1,000 cockerels at a time. 
These large Egg Bred cockerels mated to 
Trail’s End Large High Egg Production breed- 
ers produce very large hens and really great 
layers, our customers claim. We feel sure 
buying chicks from these large, vigorous, pull- 
orum tested breeders you can count on healthi- 


Mixed Chicks: may be non-sexed 
may be all pullets 
may be all males $ 95 
At least one-half Heavy Breeds 
All of the above priced for 102 chicks quantity. 
29 other pure and rare breeds and cross lines. 


er chicks, larger hens, and much larger profits 
from your flock this coming year. Our quality 
stock has satisfied customers for over 30 
years. Big type White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
New Hampshire Reds, R. |. Reds. Prices very 
low. Please write for free record of results, 
true facts, low prices. Sexed or as hatched 
chicks. Postage prepaid. 


(Catalog and price list free.) U. S$. Approved. 
Pullorum Passed. 50,000 daily hatching capacity. 
Quick service. 30 years’ experience. 


Supply your table with luxury meat, or get a fine 
flock of layers at a low price! 


We pay the postage on orders with cash-in-full. 
You pay postage on C. O. D. orders. 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY - DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


——CHICKS C.0.D 


Pay Postman F. O. B. Hatchery 


OUR SELECTION $5 95 


New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
PER 100 


Cockerels, $2.95 per hundred and up. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 


Gordonsville Virginia 


























Reds, Barred and White Rocks, 
Black, White, Brown or Buff Leg- 
PULLETS » horns, Anconas, Minorcas, Red Rock 
ASST S and Rock Red Cross and Assorted. 
er 2, : All hatchery surplus from reliable hatcheries. Live arrival 


on wAAAA, oy 200-336 eas bleed marr 
or replacement guaranteed. State breed desired and w 
almost 100 EXTRA eggs per hen and de double t prose! will ship them if available. ; . 


o Leghorns, Rocks, . Hampshires, Wyandottes as 
GEO. H. MILLER 


patehed o. ered. Also ) enenape and STARTED 
RICHFIELD, PA, 


SUPERIOR GUARANTEES 
98% LIVABILITY : 





PULLETS. FREE ca 
SUPERIOR WHATCHERY,. WINDSOR. MISSOURI 


CHICK 


White & Barred Rocks, Wyandottes- 

New Hamps, Austra Whites- haentes $ re 95 
Leghorns . Per 100 f. a b. 
Also Sexed and Started Chicks. R.0.P. Foundation Br 

ing. Order direct or write for Free Folder. 


The WHITE CHICKERY, SCHELL CITY, MISSOURI 


BOX F, 








U. S. APPROVED 


P Mae A ec A WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 


TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 


Edition Per Word Per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS.............. 55c $60.00 
Texas-Oklahoma es 14.00 
Carolinas-Virginia ..15¢ 16.00 





Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va. ........1]¢ 12.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La. -............. 12c 
Georgia-Alaboma-Florida ....13¢ 

Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows: 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,085,000; Texas, Okla- 
homa, 230,000; Carolinas-Virginia, 265,000; Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee-West Virginia, 180,000; Missis- 


sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 200,000; Georgia-Ala 


bama-Florida, 210,000. 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue closes 
Dee. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 
Ky.-Tenn.-W. Va. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla. 15th. 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham. Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas. 











FARMS and LAND 


Farm Bargain Extraordinary — Electric-lighted 160- 
Acre Ozark Farm within mile grade school village, size- 
able home orchard, immediate possession, only $2,000 
including 2 milk cows, team and harness, 3 sows, 9 
shoats, 40 poultry, farming equipment, household fur- 
nishings, 3 acres peanuts, garden and truck patches time 
sale! Private road, only % mile government constructed 
road, on electric line; 20 cultivation acres, balance wood- 
ed pasture, 33 fruit trees; fair small house, electricity, 
well, spring, nice shaded yard, barn poultry buildings, 
other improvements; transferring owner’s sacrifice at only 
$2,000 complete, half down, immediate possession. De- 
tafls with big free Summer catalog many states. United 
Farm Agency, 1682-P6F Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

29 Acres of good land for $425.00. Pay $105.00 cash, 
balance $10.00 per month. On good road, school and mail 
facilities. White community near small town. Land all 
in woods, no buildings. High, dry and healthful loca- 
tion. Productive soil when cleared. Other tracts, large 
and small. Ned Hudgins, Owner, Nutbush, Lunenburg 
County, nty, Virginia. 


20 Acres, mostly 
passenger busses and 


lights, 
0.00, 


cleared 5 room 


cottaget, 
school mail x 


busses—$3,30 








$1,300.00 cash, assume $2,000.00. Payable $20.00 per 
month. 75 Acres good house water, lights—$4,200.00; 
and others. Write your wants. J. R. Elam, Scottsville, 
Virginia. 





Best Stock Farm in Prairie Section. Well fenced, 
over flowing wells. Eighteen hundred and five hundred 
acres. Can be bought = eee or separately. Walter 
A. Swoope, Columbus, Miss 


Strout’s Golden “Anniversary Farm ¢ « “atalog- —Over 2, 800 
outstanding bargains! Coast-to-Coast; 32 states. Mailed 
free. Strout Realty, 45-BJ West Central Avenue, Or- 
lando Florida. ees 

Alaska Farms Free—Homestead 160 acres. Farming, 
ranching. dairying. Unlimited opportunities. Details 
send $1.00. Edward Wade, 6215 University, Chicago 
37. Illinois. a eee 

Free Register — Stock, d dairy, ~ general farms, Blue 
Grass Section. Your requirements given personal at- 
tention. Jos. M. Samuels & Sons, Orange, Virginia. 

Virginia Farms, Estates, Tourist Camps, Service Sta- 
tions, City Property. Free Catalogue. Elliott E. Brooks, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Hundreds of Farms—Free Catalog. Cote. tobacco, 
grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 

Ozark Magazine Eureka Sorings. Ark. 
homeseekers. tourists. Year, $1.50 

Biack and Ridge Farms Cattle Benches. 
Ashdown. Arkansas. 

















Guide for 





R. Sessions, 





VEGETABLE PLANTS 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


NANCY HALL AND 
PORTO RICAN 


SPECIAL JUNE PRICES 
as $1.00 1,000........ $1.70 
5.00 5,000........ 8.00 
10,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000 
All plants are grown on new beds and seed 
treated for the prevention of disease. 


We now have millions ready and guarantee 
prompt shipment. 


Telephone 113] 


FARMERS PLANT COMPANY 
Gleason Tennessee 





Red Skin Porto Rico Potato and Rutger Tomato—$1.50 

r thousand. Prompt shipment. Steedley Plant Farm, 

axley, Georgia. 

Porto Ricos, Nancy Halls — 500, $1.00; 
Pay on arrival. Kelly Plant Co., Ralston, Tennessee. ' 

Cabbage and all kinds of plants — 300, $1.00; 500, 

$1.25; 1,000, $2.50. Drake Bros, Franklin, Va. 

500 Cabbage, Collards, 
$1.50 postpaid. W. 





1,000, $1.50. 








Tomatoes and Pepper Plants, 
H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 





100 Large Fall Tomato Plants $2.00 postpaid. A. B. 
Allen, Ethel, Mississippi. 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


PINK SKIN PORTO RICANS 
and 


GOLDEN YELLOW NANCY HALL 


June Prices 


We guarantee to ship good, fresh, strong, 
well-rooted plants. 


500......$1.00 5,000......$ 7.50 
1,000...... 14.00 


Buy from a Combat Veteran. 


H. M. EDWARDS 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 








Million Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Jersey, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Golden Acre, 
Marion Market, Ballhead. Best varieties Onion, Beet, 
Lettuce, Collard, Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts—300, $1.25; 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, $2.00 per 
thousand; 5,000 $7.50. Snowball Cauliflower, 90c per 
100. Tomato—grown from certified seed—-Rutger, Mar- 
globe, Stokesdale—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 
postpaid. Express, $2.50 per thousand; 5,000, $10.00. 
Porto Rico Potato; Ruby King and California Wonder 
Pepper—300, $1.50; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4.00 postpaid. 
Moss packed. Good plants guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant 
Farm, Franklin, Virginia 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Nancy Hall — Porto Ricos 
Yellow Yams 


JUNE SPECIAL 


CAREFULLY PACKED—FULL COUNT 
QUICK SHIPMENTS—GUARANTEED 





We Have Millions of Plants. No Delay. 
Send Cash With Order. 


PETE TAYLOR 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 


Millions Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Jersey, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, 
Marion Market, Ballhead. Best varieties Onion, Beet, 
Lettuce, Collard, Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts. 300, $1.25; 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, $2.00 
per thousand; 5, .50. Snowball Cauliflower, 90c 
per 100. Tomato -grown from certified seed—Rutger, 
Marglobe, Stokesdale -— 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$3.00 postpaid. Expressed, $2.50 per thousand. Porto 
Rico Potato; Hot and Sweet Pepper—300, $1.50; 500, 
$2.25; 1,000, $4.00 postpaid. Moss packed. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Mrs. Thelma Joyner, Franklin, Va. 


NANCY HALL PORTO RICO 
SWEET POTATO 


Plants, Draws, Slips or Shoots. Call them 
what you may, but order from us. 

FREE REPLACEMENTS 
We will replace, without cost to you, any of 
our plants that arrive in bad condition. Just 
notify us. Prompt shipments. Prices F.O.B. 














20,000 and over, $2.40 per 1,000 


ROBERT SIMMONS 


June PRICES ARE CHEAPER. 
SHARON TENNESSEE 





Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Ball- 
head, Golden Acre and Copenhagen Market Cabbage 
Plants—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00. Marglobe, Rutger, and 
other varieties of ‘Tomato Plants — 500, $2.50; 1,000, 
4.00. Sweet Potato Plants: Porto. Rico and other varie- 
ties, from Certified Seed—500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.75. Ber- 
muda and Prizetaker Onion Plants—500, $2.25; 1,000, 
4.50. Ruby King and California Wonder Sweet Pepper 
Plants—500, $2.75: 1,000, $5.50. Cauliflower Plants, 
$1.00 per hundred. Busy Bee Plant Farm, Franklin, 
Virginia. 


FIELD GROWN VEGETABLE PLANTS 





Cabbage: Marion Market, Copenhagen, Golden 
Acre, Penn State Danish 
2,600... $2.00 10,000 $15.00 
Tomatoes: Master hme Butowe, Southland 
4 $3.50 10 $30.00 
Potatoes: Nancy Hall, 


eno Rico—Certified 
1,000 $4.00 10,000 35.0 
All seed_are Certified and treated. Plants are aoaee 
giving you a more disease free plant. 

CLIFFORD A. CUTCHINS CO. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA © 
Be different-—-Plant the new Hybrid, 


Sunray, Tree, 
Rutgers, etc., Tomato yiaaie. Circular free. Guy Causey, 
FD 4, Greensboro, 





VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Tomato Plants: Certified Marglobes and Rutgers. Field 
grown. Postpaid—300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
5,000 at $2.25. California Wonder, Pimiento and Hot 
Peppers and Eggplants. Postpaid—100, 60c; 300, $1.50; 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50. Cabbage Plants: Charleston 
Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market; Collards: 
Heading and True Georgia. Postpaid—300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.25 ;+ 1,000, $1.75, Jamison Plant Farm, Summerville, 
South Carolina. 


SPECIAL!!! 
“OLE KENTUCKY BRAND” 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Yellow Yam (The Juicy Kind) and Porto 
Rico (The Deep Red Potato) 


5,000....$7.75 10,000 up....$1.50 per 1,000 
We grow our own plants, that’s why we 


Guarantee to Please You. 
24 Hour Service. 


FULTON PLANT COMPANY 













FULTON KENTUCKY 

Plants — Cabbage: Wakefields, Cesena: Golden 
Acre, Marion Market, Ballhead, Savoy, Flat Dutch. 
Tomato: Rutger, Marglobe. Onion, Beets, Lettuce, Col- 
lards, Brussel Sprouts, Broccoli. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Cabbage Expresgsed—-$2.00 thou- 
sand. Tomato—$2.5 Potatoes, Sweet, Hot 
Pepper—100, 60c ; 1,000, $4.00. Cauliflower, 





100, 75e. Moss packed. Fairview Plant Form, Franklin, 
Virginia. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Nancy Hall — Porto Ricos 
Yellow Yams 


JUNE SPECIAL 
Carefully Packed—Honest Count—Shipped 
Same Day Order Received. 


$ .85 2,000 
1.60 5,000.. 








For Strong Fresh Plants Order from a Grower 
Instead of a Wholesaler. 


100% LIVE DELIVERY. 


PARKS GREENHOUSE 
GLEASON Box 62 TENNESSEE 


Cabbage—All Leading varieties—300, 85c; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $1.75 prepaid. Tomatoes: Rutgers, Marglobe— 
300, $1.00; 500. $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 prepaid. Porto Rico 
Potatoes—300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 prepaid. 





Ruby King Pepper—100, 60c; 1,000, $5.50 prepaid. 
Couliflower—100, $1.00. Onions—1,000, $3.50. Collards 
—300, $1.00; 500, $1.35; 1,000, Satis- 


$2.00 prepaid. 
ya 


faction guaranteed. Billy’s Plant Farm, Sedley, 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Tomato, Pepper, Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
Virginia State CERTIFIED. Sweet Potato 
Plants. Outdoor grown under irrigation on our 
Virginia farms. We use the best CERTIFIED 
(and treated) seed obtainable, and the very finest 
strains. We have thousands of satisfied customers 
from Maine to Florida. Write or wire for de- 
scriptive price list or visit our farm. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. 


J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


**Virginia’s Oldest and Largest Growers” 





Cabbage, 
Onion. 


Tomato Plants ready for shipment May 20th—Mar- 
globe, Rutger, Stone, Baltimore. Cabbage, all varieties. 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 express 
collect. Sweet Potatoes ready for shipment May 25th. 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico. Pepper: California Wonder, 
Long Cayenne Red (hot). 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4.00 post- 
paid. 1,000, $3.25 express collect. Good paws guaran- 
teed. Phone 81738. T. R. Cobb, Franklin, Va. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


SOUTHERN QUEEN — PORTO RICO 
AND EARLY TRIUMPH 





Open grown and healthy. 
$3.50 Per Thousand Postpaid 
Any amount delivered promptly. 


BAILEY BROS. PLANT FARM 
ADAIRVILLE KENTUCKY 





June Special—24 Eggplants, 12 Hot Peppers, 24 Bell, 
24 Pimientos, 100 Marglobe Tomato—mossed and post- 
paid, $1.50. Sellers Plant Farm, Carrollton, Ala. 

Fall Tomato Plants—Certified Rutgers (Wilt resist- 
ant). Strong plants, moist packed. 500, $1.50; 1,000 
$2.50. Alabama Plant Company, Cullman, Ala. 

Healthy Cabbage, Tomato, Collard Plants, leading 
varieties—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75 delivered, 5,000, 
$10.00. Lee Crow, Route 2. Gainesville, Ga. 

Certified Copper Skin Potato Plants, $2.25 thousand; 
5,000 and more, $2.00. Moss packed, prepaid. June 
delivery. T. N. Harrison, Patterson, Ga. 














Certified Bunch Porto “pices Plants — 1,000, $4.00; 
5,000, $17.50; 10,000, $32.50; 20,000,, $60.00. Leeland 
Farms, Leesburg, Georgia. 


Potato Plants — Pay When Receive ed — Nancy Hall, 
Porto Ricos—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $7.00. Mrs. 
John Hill, Dresden, Tennessee. 


55c per Word 


Cc abbage Plants: 


CAROLINA 
15¢ per Word 








S-VA. EDITION 


$16.00 per In 
ich 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 


$60.00 per Inch 










VEGETABLE PLANTS 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


MILLION PORTO RICANS DELIVERED 
ocepececeQodD 
$2.00 





Reference: Demers -Pitsten Bank. 


J. L. GERMANY & SON 
MILAN _ (Phone 721-R) TENNESSEE 


300, $1.00; 500, 


Leading varieties— 


$1.50; 1,000, $2.00 prepaid. Tomato: Marglobe and 
Rutgers 300. $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 prepaid 
Ready May 15. Porto Rico Potato Plants, ready around 
May 20th—300, $1.25; 500, $2.00 prepaid. Ruby King 
Pepper—100, 60c June ist. Collards—300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.35; 1,000, $2.00 prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sara F. Drake, “Sedley, Virginia. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


CERTIFIED PORTO RICO UNIT NO. 1 
We can fill your orders. Plenty of nice vigor- 
ous plants. Prompt shipment, but order now. 

$2.75 per thousand delivered. No 
C.0.D. shipments. 


M. P. WELCH PLANT FARM 





TOOMSUBA MISSISSIPPI 
Field grown Tomato and Cabbage Plants. All best 
leading varieties. 300, $1.50; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00. 


*orto Rico Potatoes; 


Sweet and Hot Peppers. 100, 50e; 


500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00. Above prices prepaid. Tomato 
and Cabbage plants, $2.50 per thousand express collect. 
All plants moss packed to reach you in good condition. 


Frank Frank Blythe & Son, 


c 


$1.75; 
thousand; Tomato, $2.50 thousand. 
Pepper—300, 
flower—100, T5c. 
Lankford, 


Son, Franklin, V ‘irginia. 


' SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


We have bedded 3,000 bushels of NANCY HALLS 
and PORTO RICANS. We guaranteed to ship good 
fresh, strong, well rooted Plants. 


First June Plants Delivery. 


HENRY MYRICK 
_GLEASON TENNESSEE 


~ Best vai varieties ¢ ‘abbage, Tomato, Onion, Lettuce, Beets, 
ollards, Brussel Sprouts, Broccoli—300, $1.25; 500, 
1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed—Cabbage, $2.00 
Potatoes; Sweet, Hot 
1,000, $4.00. Cauli- 
Mrs. Julia 


$1.50; 500, $2.25; 
Good plants, moss packed. 
Franklin, Virginia. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS _ 


Buy from an Overseas Veteran. Good Plants, 
full count, quick shipment. 


i ceperamti gt” ae $1.65 
BD Cicenninninnnerninnceen $ 
EARNEST McGILL 

GLEASON TENNESSEE 


First of June Delivery. 





Rutgers, Marglobe, l’ritchard. California Wonder Pepp: 
$4.00 thousand, 
same price. 
Marion Market, Charleston Wakefield. 
Potato Plants, 


Q 


varieties. 





Vegetable Plants—Tomato, $2.00 thousand; 





Hungarian Hot War, 
— Copenhagen, 
Porto Rico Sweet 
Wholesale Plant Co., 


or 65e hundred. 
Cabbage, $1.50 thousand 


$3.00 thousand. 
juitman, Georgia. 





2 


_DRESDEN 


Choice Cabbage, Onion $1.50. 
pers; Potato Yams Nancy Hall, 
collect. 
$2.50; 
Best growing delivery. 


300 5 
200... $3 5 5,000..... $7.00 


MR. FARMER ! 

WE ARE OFFERING MILLIONS OF 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
SEND NO MONEY — PAY WHEN RECEIVED 
—" HALL or PORTO RICOS 


= $1.00 1,000......$1.60 
10,000....$13.50 


STOKER PLANT COMPANY 
(Phone 3535) TENNESSEE _ 


Tomato—Certified Rutgers, Marglobe, $2.50 thousand. 
California Sweet Hot Pep- 
$3.50 thousand express 
Any plants mixed varieties—200, $1.25; 500, 
1,000, $3.50. Cauliflower, 200, $1.50 postpaid. 
Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, 


Virginia. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


GENUINE PORTO RICOS 
Immediate shipments—Postpaid 





1,000 $3.00 
STEGALL & COMPANY, INC. 





100, 75c; 300, $2.00; 500, $2. 50; 1,000, $4 
100, 75c. Sweet and Hot Peppers, 
50, $1.00. 
Snapdragon, Asters, 
and deivered Mrs. H. 


LOOK FOLKS! 


MARSHVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Treated’ Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos, White Yams— 


.00. Tomatoes, 
Eggplant, 40c dozen; 
300, $1.00. Scarlet Sage, 
40c dozen. All plants guaranteed 
S. Fisher, Hebron, Va. 
SOUTHERN QUEEN, EARLY 

TRIUMPH AN PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS — $3. bo Per thousand postpaid. 
Quick Shipment of any amount. 

SUDDEN SERVICE PLANT FARMS 
Adairville Kentucky 


Cabbage—100, 40c; 








mato, Potato Plants, 
Plants, $3.50 thousand. 


Cabbage, Bermuda Onion Plants, $1.50 thousand. To- 
$2.50 thousand. Pepper, Eggplant 
Leading varieties. Prompt ship- 


ment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Georgia. 

Summer Plants — Cabbage and Collard, 500, $1. 00; 
1,000, $1.50. Tomatoes, 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
$2.00. Pepper, 100, 50c; 500, $1.75; ' 1,000, $3.00. 


Lewiston Plant Farm, Gordon, Ga. 


Skin, 


Certified Porto Rico Potato | Plants, Louisiana Copper 
Red or Yellow Skin, $1.25 thousand. Tomato 





plants, moss packed, $1.50 thousand. Turner Plant Co., 
Ima, Georgia. 





Certified Red and Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato 
Plants. Postpaid—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.50. John B. 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Porto Rico Potato Plants, Improved Red and Yellow 
Skin—Millions inspected—5,000, $5.00. Bristol Plant 
Company, Bristol, Georgia. 





Skin Porto 
on: 


Million Potato Plants—Golden Yellow Nancy Hall, Pink 
icos—Good plants, quick shipment. 1,0 
5,000, $5.00. Lone Oak Farm, Gleason, Tenn. 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Certified Government Inspected Bunch Porto Rico 


Potato Plants, $3.00 thousand. Louisiana Copper Skin; 
Porto Rico, $1.75 thousand. California Wonder and Hot 
epper Plants, $2.50 thousand. Rutger, Marglobe To- 


pe Plants, $2.00 thousand. All orders F.O.B. No 


C.0.D._| please. Dix Dixie Plant Farm, Baxley, 

~ §WEET POTATO PLAI 
PAY WHEN RECEIVED 

$1.50 Per Thousand 


Nancy Halls or Porto Ricos. Millions ready. 
Prompt shipment. Cultivating Guide GIVEN 
with each order. 

BOB ROBINSON 
SHARON TENNESSEE 


Ga. 






BULBS AND FLOWERS 


, Millions Certified Verbena field grown rooted plants, 
- 110, $1. 


winning Ghrvaantin- 
Giant C See santhemums— 50, 
Red and Yellow Button 2° and Pink Azalen (Cushion) 
Berne and Elder (Mother’ 8 


pare. _ Sere. We - House, ok Gordo, Als. ; 
African Yiekee Depart, Bee, | Lovenduepiak. Orchid 





, 943 + x- enwood Northeast, 





Hemeroc allis Oey Lilies)—Free ‘list of over 75 select 
25¢ Garden Club pooled orders 





“Tomato P lants—Wilt resistant Rutger and Marglobe. ’ 


Several varieties Cabbage Plants. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.7 
1,000, $3.00. Porto Rico Potatoes, Sweet and Hot Pep- 


pers. 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00. All prepaid. Tomato and 


Cabbege, $2.50 * per thousand express. Phone 81727. 
White € Oak Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 


“CERTIFIED POTATO PLANTS | 
State Inspected Genuine PORTO RICOS 


Disease Free Fresh Green Plants. 

PAY WHEN RECEIVED—SEND NO MONEY. 
500......$1.50 1,000......$2.50 4,000...... $9.50 
TO rinccvscsctonspencienens $23.90 
We Can Ship Into Any State. 


BILL'S PLANT COMPANY 
CULLMAN ALABAMA _ 











Marion Market, All Season, Jersey Charleston, Early 
and Late Flat Dutch Cabbage Rutger and Marglobe To- 
mato Plants. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 post- 
paid. Express, $2.00 thousand. Sweet Potatoes, Sweet 
and Hot Peppers. 300, $1.50; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 
pos stpaid. Charlie Joyner, Franklin, Va. 


“SEND NO MONEY PAY WHEN RECEIVED | 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
ey eg 17 


Fresh Plants _ Full Count — Quick ‘Ghignete. 
Wire, Write or Phone 3155 


JOHN TRAVIS 
DRESDEN (Box 144) __ TENNESSEE 


I have all season, Marion Market, Jersey Charleston, 
Early and Late Flat Dutch Cabbage; Rutger and Mar- 
globe Tomato Plants—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 
postpaid. Express, $2.00 thousand. Potatoes and Sweet 
and Hot Pepper—300, $1.50; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 
postpaid J. C. Joyner, Franklin, Va 


“CERTIFIED PORTO RICO POTATO “PLANTS _ 


Bunch $4.50 per 1,000, Runners $1.90 
Delivered. ° 


HINKLE PLANT FARM 
Route 2 Cullman, Ala. 


Cabbage and Tomato Plants. Best leading varieties— 

, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 prepaid. Sweet and 
Hot Peppers: Porto Rico Potatoes—500, $2.50; 1,000, 
$4.00 prepaid. Cabbage and Tomato, $2.50 thousand 
ellect. Irvin Blythe, Franklin, Virginia. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Porto 
Rico and Nancy Halls— 
Prepaid — 200, $1.00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50. 
Guaranteeifig prompt shipment and strong, stocky 
fresh plants on delivery to you. 

CY HALL FARM 
McKENZIE TENNESSEE 























Certified Plants Porto Rico and Copper Skin Potato 
Plants, $1.25 per thousand. Rutger Tomato Plants, moss 
packed, $2.00 per thousand. California Wonder Pepper 
Plants, moss packed, $2.25 per thousand. Vernon Plant 
Company, Alma, Georgia. x ae 

Red, Yellow Porto Rico, 2.00; Red Velvet Potatoes, 
$2.50 thousand. Tomatoes: Marglobe, Break-O'Day, 
Stone, $2.00 thousand. California Wonder, Ruby King 
Sweet Pepper, $2.50 thousand. Dewey Crosby, Graham, 
Georgia. 

All varieties Cabbage, , Onion and Tomato “Plants. ~ 300, 
1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. Sweet Potatoes, 
Sweet and Hot Pepper. 300, $1.50; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$3.00 postpaid. Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 

Millions of Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Sweet Potato 
Plants. Can ship 1,000,000 plants _ on one day notice. 
30, T5c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $7.00; 10,000, 
$13.00. Jim Ray Plant Co., Ralston. , Tennessee. 

Garden Assortment of leading varieties of Plants—200 
Potato, 50 Tomato, 25 Sweet Pepper, 15 Hot Pepper, 25 
Eggplants, 50 Cabbage, 50 Collards—all for $3.50, 
bostage prepaid. G. L. Steedley, Baxley, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—4,000, $6.00. Fred Brooks, 
Dresden, Tennessee. 




















VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


Certified Coastal Bermuda. Patten Seed Company, 
Lakeland, Georgia. 








STRAWBERRIES 


Government Inspected Blakemore, Missionary, 1c plant. 
Giant Massey, 2c. Guy Causey, RFD 4, Greensboro, 
North h Carolina. 


NURSERY STOCK 


World’s largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 

"Native Azaleas, Rhododendron, Kalmia, Laurel others. 

Nature's Greenhouse, Tallulah Falls, Georgia. 











BULBS and FLOWERS 





Free Cacti . . . Three different Rare Blooming Size 
arf Cacti, including Mexican Golden Ball Cactus. 
nd 25e for merng and handling. Cactus Fitzpatrick, 
Edinburg, Texa 

100 Gisdister Bulbs, every color imaginable, $2.95 
Wold. 8 New Giant Dahlias Bulbs, $4.50 prepaid. 
rite for catalog. G. A. Blackwell, P. O. Box 434, De- 
catur, Mur, Alabama. 








$ Soecial—a- 1 Bulbs—Postpaid—50 Rainbow Gladiolus, 
D 0. Cannas, 7 different or 10 alike, $1.00. 7 Double 
Zahlias, $1.00. Hammontree, Farmington 1, Ark. 

ant Flowers, Hydrangeas, Double Geranium Cuttings, 
| colors, 12e each plus postage. Mrs. Sam Pickett, 
wate 3. Ashboro, North Carolina, 


{8 Chrysanthemums — 16 assorted sizes, colors—un- 
led, $2.00. Mrs. H. G. Woods, Donaldsonville, Ga. 




















p. Bearded Iris, 5 varieties, assorted colors, $2.00 
d. Grundy’ 8 Gardens, Anton, Texas. 


Gardens 15 Screven Avenue, 








Seed Corn — Soybeans — CNS, Yelnando, 


, Hastings Prolific White and Yellow; N. C. 
i Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 





Seed — Wood’s Yellow, Roanoke, Biloxi, 

and Mixed Soybeans; ix 7 
“Crotalaria; Velvet Beans; 
Gurley Milling Company, Selma, N. € 


Peanuts and other field 





4 pounds $1.00. Calico 


, ‘Fullerton, Louisiana. _ 
a Speckle Velvet Beans, 








Certified Dixie Crimson Clover—Booking orders for 





Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed — 2 ounces, 
: res, : , $2.00 postpaid. E. Morris 
& Son, Maxton, North Carolina. 





KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE SEED 


The Wonder Grass. 
Year Round. Order Now fér Fall Sowing. 


T. W. PARDUE 


Furnishes Pasture 





St. Augustine Grass. 
Organic Gardening, Box 221, Columbia, Ala. 





Early Market Queen, 
quick cash crop—Acre Bag $2.50. 


ripens 60 days from planting, 
Postpaid. Wm. Thorn- 


BABY CHICKS 
NORTH STATE CHICKS 


U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 


FOR PROFITABLE 
BROILERS 


Try our real meat type New Hamp- 
shires. They grow exceptionally fast 
and feather early. More meat per 
pound of feed. 


Write for Description 
and Prices. 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY 


1219-23 West Lee Street 
GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


From the “Nation's Highest Egg Bred Breeders Trail’s 
End buys 1,000 cockerels at a time. These large Egg Bred 
cockerels mated to Trail’s End Large High Egg Produc- 
tion breeders produce very large hens and really great 
layers, our customers claim. We feel sure buying chicks 
from these large, vigorous, pullorum tested breeders you 
can count on healthier chicks, larger hens, and much 
larger profits from your flocks this coming year. Our 
quality stock has satisfied customers for over 30 years. 
Big Type White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, New Hamp- 
shire Reds, R. I. Reds. Our prices are very low. Please 
write for free record of results, true facts, very low prices. 
Sexed or as hatched chicks. Postage prepaid. Cockerels 
$2.95 per 100 and up. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 
donsville, Virginia. 











Garst’s NEW HAMPSHIRE Chicks 


VIRGINIA-U. S. APPROVED 
PULLORUM PASSED 
15 years’ successful breeding experience. 
Garst’s New Hampshires are top-quality 


chicks. Hatches off each week. Also Broad 
Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
GARST POULTRY FARM 


Route 3. Box 516 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








Clover Valley Chicks, U. S. Approved — Pullorum 
Passed. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
vestment and give us a trial order? Barred. Buff, White 
Rocks; 8 
dottes ; Seddon: Australorps; Minorcas; Giants; New 
Hampshires; Brown Leghorns; also cross breeds; sexed 
chicks, pullets or cockerels; Pekin Ducklings; Turkey 
Poults. Ali flocks inoculated for Newcastle disease. Rea- 
sonable prices. Write for low prices, details of our guar- 
antees, free catalog and book on poultry management. 
Place orders early and be sure of delivery on dates you 
desire. Clover Valley Hatcheries, Box 21-C, Ramsey, 
Indiana. 


. C. Reds; Large type White Leghorns; Wyan- 








ton, Jesup, Georgia. 








BABY CHICKS 





SENSATIONAL VALUES 


NEW LOW PRICES ON TOP QUALITY U. S. 
APPROVED—-PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


BUNCH HATCHERY 
“FAMOUS FOR QUALITY CHICKS 
Since 1926” 


N. C.-U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 
New Hampshires. 





BABY CHICKS 


. Healthy special egg breeding builds Healthy 
Chicks that really pay off—Both 
200,000 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 


Statesville North Carolina 
Summer Special Prices—Barred, White Rocks; Cc, 


Reds; White Wyandottes; New Hampshires, $9. hy 
Pullets, $14.90—100; Cockerels, $7.90—100. 8. C. White 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, $9.90-—-100; Pullets, $19.90 
—100. Heavy Assorted, $7.90—100; Cockerels, $7.40— 
100. Assorted, $6.90--100; Cockerels, $2.95—100. Get 
prices on other Breeds, also Cross Breeds. 95% Sex 
Accuracy on Pullets, none on Cockerels. All chicks from 
U. 8. Approved—Pullorum Passed Hatcheries. Get 14 
Day Replacement Guarantee. Postage paid. Can ship 
C.0.D. Immediate or future delivery. Rivervale Chicks, 
Box 7, Corydon, Indiana. 





Large Type Lop Comb W hite Leghorns, 


” Butt na Menon Rock- 
bg aol Hamp-Rock C 
Heavy Breed Pullets 

Heavy Breed Cockerels 
White Leghorn Pullets 
White Leghorn Cockerels — 
Brown and Buff Leghorns, ~ “eee 





DAVIS SUPERIOR CHICKS — 


U.S. APPROVED—-PULLORUM PASSED 
New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns, 
$8.90 per hundred; Heavy Assorted, $7.90; 
Assorted, $7.00. Write for Pullet and Cock- 
erel prices. 


DAVIS HATCHERY 
ELNORA INDIANA _ 











Special Bargains, any sex, any breed; 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 


At Salem you save on purchase price and you get extra 


value in your chicks. We specialize in White Rocks and 
New Hampshires. Write today for details on my big 
chick sale for this month. You can take advantage - 
this big sale by making only small deposit now. Sexed 
or non-sexed. Write today for catalogue and details. 
Salem Hatchery, Sh. 16, Salem, Indiana. 








Chicks—Light colored broiler type New Hampshires. 
/hi Rhode Asland Reds, 
and Rock-New Hampshire Crosses. 
Birchett’s Hatchery, Box 














Atz’s Famous Chix. Day Old Chix, thousands hatch- 


ing weekly from Pullorum Passed Flocks. Also Vacci- 
nated for Newcastle. Place your order early to assure 
lowest prices and delivery when wanted. Remember prices 
on our pullets are rock bottom and quality superior. 
Write immediately for prices. Atz’s Mammoth Hatch- 
eries, Box 1, Huntingburg, Indiana. 








ou Barred Rocks, "White Roe ks and Be Assorted. 
As Hatched or Cockerels. 
L. F. Carter, Route 21, -Mi 
Ideal U S. Approved- Pullorum ay “Hamp-Leg, m4 
pomoen'e Red, White Rock and U.S. Certified 270-333 
Eg Sired double pecteres | Ww hite — entens. 
Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 
Conantas Chemically—No surgery, no a 
Tenderizes, flavorizes all age poultry, amazing 
Write for Free simple in- 
White Chickery, Schell City, Mo. 
20 Chicks Given with each 100. 


Specify when ordering. 

















Moseley’s Quality Chicks, Route 4, Lex- 


Griffith Chicks—Bred 34 years. Make high production 


layers. Quick broiers. Barred-White Rocks, Reds, New 
Hampshires, Wyandotjes, Austra-Whites, Hamp-Legs, 
V 


Vhite Leghorns, $89.50 per thousand F.O.B. Fifty 


thousand weekly. Approved. Pullorum Passed. Griffith 
Hatchery. Box 805, Fulton, Mo. 





Seymour slashes prices. New | Hampshires; V White, 


Barred Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes, $9.95 per 100. 
Prices cut on cockerels and pullets. Write for complete 
list of all prices. Immediate shipment C.0.D. Seymour 
Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


“Notice to Everybody- Fancy AAA Broiler ~ Cockerels, 


$3.00 hundred C.O.D. plus all shipping charges. All 
firsts, no culls or cripples. Order from this ad at once. 
50,000 weekly. All orders shipped at once. Kline's 
Chickery, Sheridan, Pennsylvania. 





~ Helm 8 ¢ Pulloru Passed Chicks. Official contest rec- 





Started Pullets—Parmenter ‘Strain Production Reds, 


Order our Backyard Special Chicks Today! These make 


excellent broilers-fryers! No culls-cripples shipped! 
Send no money! When chicks arrive pay only $5.95 per 
100 plus postage! Price list on all breeds sold, mailed 
free. Okay Chicks, Lawler, Iowa. 





literature and prices, 





‘Started | Chicks delivered to your door. 
Amazing low prices. 


Chicks rich in R.O.P. blood. Pullorum Passed, Rocks 


Reds, New Hampshires, White Wyandottes, White Leg- 
horns, $10.50 per 100. Heavy Cockerels, $8.00. White 
Leghorn Cockerels, $3.00. Order from this ad. Ellison’s 
Hatchery, Scottsburg, Indiana. 





Poultry Farm, Shelbyville, Illinois. 


~~ Raise Venipets Cross Specialized Meat Chicks. \ 
Ralph Bolton, Schaefferstown, Pa. 














Chicks — Reliable Hatchery — 28 Years of Service. 


Popular and Fancy Breeds. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, 
Tennessee. 








Carolinas-Virginia Edition 


For quick delivery and at savings of $2.00 to $4.00 per 
100 let us furnish you with our U. S 
Our prices are cut on pullets and slashed 
Quick delivery on =. ae ish Bh w hite 


95. Write oy p ME price 
Jackson County Hatchery, 








Fifteen years flock im- 
b Pullorum Controlled. é 


Big Type ” Egebred White 


Barnard Specials: $4.95, 





Summer prices on Greensburg “Chicks = immediate 
Prices cut on straight 
Order ‘direct from this adver- 


"Write today for complete price 
Greensburg Hatchery, 











AAAA and AA, A _ Quality Selected Chicks. 
8, Barred Rock, White 


Pullets, $14.50. Assorted Cock- 





Pleasant ‘View ‘Hatchery, Gerald, 


~ Carney — your costs by cutting price of your chicks 
$2.00 to $3.00 per 100 on straight run, 
We can make immediate 





shipment of. Anconas; 


Pe English White ‘onaeen 


For eggs-meat combined, 


8. ¢ certified —Pullorum Clean New Hampshires, 
White oF White Rocks from Martin's 








sed 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, 





Clinton Chick Store, 


‘ : "exe lusive | magazine | from 
Amariea’ 8 leading pouliry ublisher. 


s, Sae-maielont ideas. Special Charter 
° no months $1.00! (Regular price 





~ Dubois Chicks for double profits. 
8S. Approved and Pullorum Passed. 
of my chicks as they are unusually 
Tops for broilers and egg production. 
ne for big sale prices now in effect. 
Dubois County Hatchery, 


The Davis Poultry Farm's Annual Big Chick Sale is 
“ to $3.00 per hundred by 
taking advantage of this annual sale. 
catalogue and sale prices now in effect. 
Approved and Pullorum Passed. 
rieties. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, 


~“Phompson Bloodtested Barred, 
8 


Sexed chicks in ‘all va- 


; Austra-Whites $7.95. 
ose and Ends $1, 95. 
“oo tp “Pullete— 4 Weeks to Ready- TTo- Lay. 
Hanson type Leghorns, U 

All breeders are headed by pure Hanson U. .O.P. 
, with pedigrees of 340-355 eggs for five genera- 
Write for 1950 price list. 
horn ‘Farm & Hatchery, P. 


AAA Quality Pullorum < ‘ontrolled Chicks. 


Fletcher & Son ) tae 
O. Box 548, Concord, 





$15.40; Cockerels, $1.95. 


White Rocks, New Hompohive, 
bts ome My Barred Rocks, : : 


n Urich Hatchery, U t= Missouri. _ 
AAAA Pullorum Passed Chicks. 











Delaware Hampshire Broiler Cross $10.40. 
$6. 90. Table Assorted $4.90 per 100. For Master Mated, 
). East Hatchery, Clitnon, Mo. 





MOTTLED ANCONA CHICKS 


“‘Atomic Laying Power’’ 
Of plenty of large white eggs on less feed than any 


SHRAWDER’S ANCONA FARM 





“Big Barron Leghorns,”* Austra-Whites, Leg-Hamps. 


q Four weeks pullets, 
broilers, $17.98. New Hampshires—day old, A 
lets, $12.90; Cockerels, $8.95. Four weeks pullets, $25.90 
Money-back guarantee. 
Hatchery, , Montrose, PP. - Missouri. 
and 6 weeks old Big Danish 
Cheaper than you san 
Strong as Missouri mules. 
Box B, Versailles, Mo. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 





mt Leghorn C hicks and Pullets. 
raise them yourself. 
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LEGHORNS a 
SCHLICHTMAN’S ¥@G BRED 


ICKS 
English Type WHITE LEGHORNS, Reds, 


Rocks, 
Wyandottes, New Hamps, Austra- Whites. 


$10.90 Per 100 Prepaid 
Also Sexed and Started Chicks 
FREE CATALOG explains 2-week replacement guar- 


antee. U.S. Approved, Pullorum Passed. 
R.O7P. FOUNDATION BREEDING 


SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY 


APPLETON CITY MISSOURI 


White Leghorns from the Nation's highest egg bred 
breeders—Trail’s End buys 1,000 cockerels at a time. 
These large egg bred cockerels mated to Trail’s End 
Large, High Egg Production breeders produce very large 
hens and really great layers, our customers claim. We 
feel sure buying chicks from these large type, vigorous 
pullorum tested breeders, you can count on healthier 
chicks, larger hens, and much larger profits from your 
flocks this coming year. Tullets or as hatched. Please 
write for low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville , Virginia. 

Sexed or as hatched chicks from Pullorum Tested, big, 
large type, heavy laying English White Leghorn breed- 
ers. Please write for information and very low prices. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Virginia. 

MINORCAS 
Big, Heavy Weight Black Minorcas. Breeding Hens, 


Pullets, Chicks, Eggs. Write Ed Dougherty 2471-P, 
Charlotte, North © arolina. 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Trail’s End quality bred New Hampshire Red chicks 
from large type, heavy laying, pullorum tested breeders, 
enable you to get more eggs and meat at lower cost. 
lease write for information and low prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry F Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


New Hampshire Red Baby Chicks. 
old Vullets cheaper than you can raise them. 


High grade 
quality. Moser |} Hatchery, Box N, Versailles Missouri. 


Started New Hampshire Chicks—2 to 12-week olds. 
Neil M. Jones, Box 1212, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


ROCKS 


30 years selling 3, 4, and 6 weeks old large boned, 
quick feathering White Rock Chicks and Pullets. Cheap- 
er than you can raise them yourself. Out of danger— 
saves you work and worry. Send for prices. Moser 
Hatchery, Box D, Versailles, Missouri. 


Trail’s End quality bred Barred Rock chicks, from 
large type. heavy laying, pullorum tested breeders, en- 
able you to get more eggs and meat at lower cost. Very 
low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 
Virginia. 

Partridge ~ Rocks — 
Mebane, 























Also 4 and 6 weeks 








Cocks! Hens! Freshwater Farm, 


North Carolina. 


TURKEYS 





Kronze Broad-Breasted Poults—June, $83.00 per 100; 
July, $81.00 per 100. Beltsville White Poults—June, 
75.00 per 100. July, $70.00 per 100. U. S. Approved, 
Pullorum Clean Flocks. Artlee Farm, Route 1, Farm- 
ville, Virginia. 


Quality Poults—Five Varieties—Best Strains. Bi 
Breasts, 50¢ up. Wolfords Turkeys, 
Ohio. 

BIRDS—-PETS—-FANCY FOWL 

India Blue Peafowls — One pair or fifty. Selected 
breeders in full plumage—-$60.00 pair; 3 year $50.00; 
2 years $40.00; yearlings $35.00. Range raised our 
orange groves. Vigorous, healthy and tame. Prompt 
shipping F. H. McCrae, Box 576-P, Eustis, Fla. 

Bantams Purebred Eggs, $2.50 per 12 postpaid. 
White, Black, Buff, Partridge, Cochins. Golden Sea- 
brights. Hosecombs, Black Tail Japs. Large type Silver 
Spangel | Hamburgs. Richard A. Dowd, Glendon, N. C. 

Waterfowl, Bantams, Rab- 


Fancy Pigeons, Pheasants, 
bits, Matching Eggs. Al-Marce Farm, Donahue 30, Iowa. 


Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Guineas, Waterfowl, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


DUCKS—GEESE 


Goslings, Ducklings Eggs, Breeders. Safe shipment 
anywhere. Bulletins, magazine on raising geese, ducks. 
Peyton Farm, Route 8, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Purebred White, , Colored, Blue Muscovy 
White Guinea Eggs, Keets. K. Kimball, 
Box 564K, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


~ Mammoth Pekin Ducklings from “selected breeders. 
North Collins, Y. 


Harry Burnham, 


GUINEAS» 


Raise Guineas-—-For bigger poultry profits. Genuine 
White African. Eggs and Keets available May through 
September. Literature sent upon request. Lone Pine 
Hatchery Timberville, Virginia. 


Pearl and White African Guinea Keets, 
Kohly Hatchery, 6303 North 
Florida. 


Broad 
B9, Spencerville, 








sec wy Ducklings. 
Route 16, 





35 cents each. 
Rome Avenue, Tampa 4, 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Poultrymen and Breeders—Cut costs, cull better, lower 
mortality, save trapnesting, with Albert's Hen Cages. 
Over 200.000 used. Sold direct. Feeders and Watering 
System included. Priced 98c to $1.40. Illustrated price 


lists include Growing Pens, Self-Cleaning Fount and 
Cup Waterers, Feed Carts. Albert’s, Box 429-T, Van 
Nuys, Calif. Since 1921 





LIVESTOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
THE PASTURE BOOK 


Would you like to have the answer to your 
pasture prgbtomer This book contains 276 
pages, illustrations, 9 of them in 4 
colors. It gives complete, concise instruc- 
tions on land preparation, fertilization, 
seeding, and management of pastures for 
year around grazing. 


For a Copy Postpaid, send 
to 


a 
“THE PASTURE MAN” 

W. R. Thompson, State College, Miss. 

Hampshires—Purebred Gilts, 


istered, grade Hereford Cattle. 
Carolina. 





Boars, Sows, Pigs. Reg- 
Hartley's, Sophia, North 





DAIRY GOATS 
Cash for Spare Time—Operate goat dairy. Magazine 
tells how. Trial 6 months 25c. Dairy Goat Journal, 
Columbia, B20, Missouri. 





DOGS 
Genuine English Shepherd 
nated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial Training in- 
structions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Pups—(Distemper vacci- 


3e autiful Registered “Sable Collie P upples “with typical 
white ‘“‘Lassie’’ markings. Reasonably priced. Ernest 
Groba, Route 1, Taylor, Texas. 


English Shepherd or Collie Pups for wateh and stock. 
Also registered Scotch Collies Reasonable. Zimmer- 
man Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. _ : 

Collie Pups for breeding stock, companions, 
Seven champions among first fourteen ancestors. 
dale, R4P, Orange, Virginia, 

St. Bernard Pups! Beautiful! Details, 
delightful pictures free. Manitou Kennels, 
Sask., Canada. 

Collies—The kind that bring home the cows 
teed to please you. Dept. G. Shomont Kennels, 
cello, Iowa. 

Collies—Beautiful, healthy puppies. Registered. Rea- 
sonable. R. Hardaker, Route 3, DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 

English Shepherd Puppies—Heelers, watch dogs, com- 
panions. E. L. Wright, Tennessee Ridge, Tennessee. 

~ Beautiful Registrable Collies—Pups, $18.00. Rosevale 
Ranchlet, New Liberty, Illinois. 

Collies, Shepherds, Pekingese, Fox Terriers, Cockers. 
Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 


or herders. 
Spring- 
also numerous 
Watrous, 





Guaran- 
Monti- 



































Rat Terrier Puppies. Bred for ratters. Crusaders 
Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 
White Colie Puppies — 2 months old. Kyle Frost, 
talax, Virginia. 
HORSES 


Train horses by circus methods. Free Book. American 
Horse Training Institute, Box V-7, Scammon, Kansas. 


RABBITS, HAMSTERS, ETC. 


Raise Haimsters—Beautiful, odorless pets. Laboratory 
animals. Big demand. Easily raised. Sell anywhere. 
Make extra money. Have fun. Free informatiop, pic- 
tures. Pyle Hamstery, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 


Raise Highly Profitable Angora Rabbits backyard easy 
way. Multiply fast. Wool brings top price. Details 
free. White's ae Newark, Ohio. 


Make Big “Money Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. 
Markets Supplied im your production. Write today! 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 75, Penna. 

Pedigreed New Zealand White Rabbits—Juniors, $3.00 
each. Guaranteed Please order from ad. Morris Rab- 
bitry, Denton, North Carolina. heey 

Pedigreed Rabbits—New Zealand Reds, New Zealand 
Whites, Dutch. All sizes, satisfaction guaranteed. Bill 
Hahn, Greenwood, 8. C. 


~ Prosperous Business | through Angoras. 
ing. Free details, list prices, markets. 
33, California. ia 

Registered Pedigreed Rabbits. Dairy G Goats. Instruc- 
tive catalogue Dime. Harehills, Nashville 6, Tennessee. 

Raise Guinea Pigs. Good profitable home business. 
Booklet free. Taylor, BA: 26H, Hapeville, Georgia. 

~ Big Money, Rabbits, Hamsters, Cavies, Poultry. 
Moyer, B-241-P, Milton, 


Standard Rabbit Journal, 
$1.00, sample dime. 


CATTLE MARKERS 
Daisy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tag 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms, Dept. 4. Huntington, Indiana. 


Free Samples Al-Wuz-On Ear Tags for livestock. 
Write Intermountain Stamp Works. Salt Lake 2. Utah. 


CATTLE 


KEATING BROTHERS FARM 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Offer Large Selection 
HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY 
Bangs and TB tested Fresh and Springing Cows and 
First Calf Heifers. Save time and expense Telephone 

__ 414 nights. We ship on orders. 





Cash 














Results amaz- 
Wilson, Stanton 




















~B-241P, Milton, Pa. Year 














Dairy Cattle—Large selection of isles Holstein and 
Guernsey springers and fresh cows. Top quality hetfers 
of all ages. T. B. and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge 


& Son ‘‘Grand Hotel’’ for Dairy Cattle, Elgin, Illinois. 
(Hotel accommodations) Established 1918. 
~ Small Herd good registered Hereford Cows, s, 200 


Brahman breeding stock, 300 Grade Hereford Cows, calf 








at side, 225 Hereford-Angus steers. This stock in Buggs 

Island a must be liquidated rapidly. Hundley- 

Farrar, Boydton, Virginia sig 
Calves—From the dairyland state. Registered and 


non-registered Holstein, Guernsey. Brown Swiss calves, 
heifers, cows, bulls. Any quantity, any age. Buy on 
approval. We ship C.0.D. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown 8, Wisconsin. 

‘Springing and Fresh Cows, open and bred 
Fond du Lac County's outstanding Hol- 


Choice 
Heifers from 


stein and Guernsey Herds. Contact Warren Towne, 
Eldorado, W Wisconsin. Nb el A TD ad 
Choice Dairy Heifers, $30.00; Brahmas, $100. 00. 
Shawnee Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas. 
ANGUS 


Eileenmere breeding. Reason- 
Chatham, IL 


Registered Angus Bulls, 
able Price. P. J. Harms, 


AYRSHIRE 


Registered Ayrshire Cattle. Bull and Heifer Calves. 
Green Bank Farm, Hopewell, Virginia. 


-« GUERNSEYS 


Registered Guernseys-—-Bull calves from tested cows. A 
few cows and yearling heifers for sale. Hardman Guern- 
sey farm, Box 334, Grand Prairie, Texas. 


HOLSTEINS 
PIPER BROTHERS FARMS 


Purebred and Grade HOLSTEINS—produc- 
tion, type, pedigrees and health. Let us 
quote you prices on quality Holsteins. 
Phone 2170 Watertown, Wis. 


Now is the season of the year to select your purebred 
or high-grade Holstein calves of all ages—or, heifers bred 
for fall freshening. We can also furnish purebreds and 
grades that will freshen this spring. Write or call giving 
information as to quantities and ages wanted. Inter- 
County Dairy Cattle Association, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Telephone 3644. 











For immediate sale—2 car loads fall freshening first 
calf Holstein heifers. Certitigd on bangs and T.B. Write 
your needs. S. K. Norman, North Wales, Pa. 





SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 
Foemost Farm Berkshire Hogs — Fall 
Gilts; also Spring Pigs, either sex. 
istered, prolific, fast growth, profitable. Farmers prices. 
Write for literature. A. E Blaum, Waverly, Ohio. 
‘Berkshire Pigs for sale. Bombef-Raider Prince blood 
lines Large smooth type. Write for prices. D. Ray 
McEachern. Concord, North Carolina. 


~ Reg Gilts, 


Boars, Open 
Immuned, reg- 


Boars. Uniformity 
Guy Isenhour, Route 
“arolina. Sr 
“Production tested. Satis- 

Magnolia Lane Farm, 


Registered Berkshire Pigs, 
¥ high gr 4 breeding stock. W. 

Bi Concord, North C 

istered Berkshires — 

fied customers in 14 states. 
Cope, 8. cs A 

Registered Berkshires — Pigs, Service Boars, Open 
Gilts -heavy stock. Windham Farms, Halifax, Virginia. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs, Open Gilts—Top “plood- 
lines. Reasonable. Lee Fuchs, Carmine, Texas. 

Registered Prolific Berkshires — — Gilts, Pigs. 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia 


CHESTER WHITES 


Registered Chester White 7 ateoet on approval. 
Russell Wood, 
























Strasburg, Virgin 


MACHINERY and PART 





DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS 
DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 


Why not keep for yourself the profit that the dealer 


and distributor make on your water heater? 4 
penny postal card will bring you full particulars ang 
save you many dollars. 


Our product is backed by a 10 year guarantee 
and 20 years experience. We pay the freight. 
GILL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO 
ORANGE VIRGINIA 





Cotton Gin For Sale—2 gin stand Centennial with 0 
H.P. engine, belts, and all equipment ready to star 
ginning 20 7 ies per day. $1,500.00. H. B. Spruiy, 
Windsor, 

New and U I Tractor Parts—Write for “big free | 1950 
Catalog; tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

It is “Attention! Model A Owners.’ Model A para 
are back again. Model A Motorparts Market, Box 217, 
Unionville, Conn, 

Garden Tractor $127.00 a ri Cultivating, plow. plow- 
ing, mowing. Universal Mfg. ¢ Indianapolis 2, Ind. 

















DUROCS 


Champion Bred Registered Durocs — State’s largest 
herd of high quality, modern type Durocs. Three month 
old pigs shipped on money back guarantee. $45.00 each, 
three for $125.00. Owen Burton, Beedeville, Ark. 


Registered Durocs—Cherry Red, low-down type wean- 
ling pigs, $20 to $35. Boars, Bred Gilts. Reasonable, 
guaranteed. Ralph Winters, @larksville, Tenn. 


Duroes Since 1912—Medium type, National Champion 
loodlines. Boars; gilts, bred or open; weanling pigs, 
unrelated. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 

Since 1895—Bred Gilts, Weanling Pigs. Modern type, 
dark red, fast developers, properly grown. Write wants. 
Lorton & Son, Union City, Indiana. 


“Production Tested 1 Registered Duroc Pigs—Elither sex, 
vaccinated, popular bloodlines, short-legged type. Knell- 
View Stock Farm, C arthage, Mo. 


Registered Durocs—Choice § Spring Pigs—Satisfaction 




















guaranteed. Allan H. English, Columbia, Tennessee. 
ESSEX 
Registered Essex Pigs and Gilts; Sesviee Boars. 
Adams & J. C. Adams, Route 1, _Angier, N. 


Registered Essex Pigs for Sale. Mack Norris, Toma- 


hawk, North Carolina. 


~ Registered Essex Pigs. 
Ashford, Alabama. 

Registered Black Essex Pigs. 
North Carolina. 





Catalog. W. C. Etheredge, 





W. W. Jordon, Gates, 





GUINEA HOGS 
Nice young Guinea Hogs. Best foundation stock. Dr. 


J. A. Jones, Stanton, Tennessee. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Registered Hampshires — wien. Bred Gilts. 
Farms Norway, South Carolin 


Hampshire Pigs—Sisco — 


HEREFORD 


Hereford Hogs. Largest herd in east. Circular. Royal 
Oak Farm, 2902 Dunleer Road, Dundalk, Maryland. 





Waynor 











McKinney, Texas. 








Hereford Hogs. Expressed on approval. Circular. Yale- 
hurst Farms, Peoria. Illinois. 


MINNESOTA NO. 1 


Minnesota No. 1 Choice Breeding Stock. W. E. Poole, 
127 Alabama Street, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


oO. I. C. 
Finest OIC Hogs—The modern hog that makes money 











faster. Cleanest, whitest, healthiest. Less feed. Pigs, 
$20.00; Bred Gilts, $85.00; Young serviceable Boars, 
$50.00. Pedigrees furnished. Shanks Hog Farm, Clyde, 
Texas, | 

Registe tered OIC Swine — Medium type, short nose, 
arched back. Pigs, $25.00; Bred Gilts. $75.00 to $100.00. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Shirley’s OIC Farm, 
South Carolina, 3 he ee ad ea 
OIC Pigs, $20.00; Pairs, $35.00; Service Boars, 
$40.00, $65.00; Gilts, $50.00, $100.00. Ancient Shepherd 
Pups, $35.00. Stodghill I Ranch, Quinlan, Texas. 
“150 Registered OIC Pigs. J. 8. Smith, Route 4, Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi. 
Registered OIC Shoats. 
dam, Virginia. 
Registered OIC Shoats. 
dam, Virginia. i 
Ohio Improved Chesters. W. L Owen, Bedford, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Spotted Poland Chinas. Gilts, boars, all ages. Re- 
corded, immuned, prolific, easy feeding kind, unrelated. 
Ray Milburn, Route 2, Logansport, Ind. 


Modern Type prize winning Black 


Seneca, 











Mrs. Temple Jones, Beaver- 





Green Valley Farm, Beaver- 








‘Poland China 





Service Boars. Bred Gilts; sired by champions. Wain- 
wright Lea, Brooksville, Kentucky. 
Meat Type Blacks—Boars, Gilts and Pigs. Fatten at 


any age. Not too lazy to graze. 
Chapel Hill, Tennessee. 


~ Registered Improved Type Black Poland China Pigs, 
$25.00; Bred Gilts, $100.00. R. X. Williams, Oxford, 
Mississipi. 

Pedi reed black, old fashioned medium type Poland 
China Pigs. Fatten any age. K. E. Barner, Bluff City, 
Tennessee. 


Minglewood Farm, 





Black Poland China Pigs, Sows, | 


Registered 
feeder Shoats. Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C. 


Medium Type Blacks— Improved Spring Pigs p priced 
to sell. H. H. Canady, Aurora, N. 

Registered Spotted Poland China ——7 
Clifford Waters, Sylvania, Georgia. 


TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth—Purebred Tamworths have been bred for a 
lean meat carcass for more than 150 years. They make an 
excellent cross on any other breed, producing a smooth, 
fast growing, medium type crossbred. Tamworths are tops 
as mothers and producers of choice lean meat and bacon. 
For free information write Tamworth Swine Association, 
Box 189-P, Hagerstown, Indiana. 


Cc hampion bred Tamworth Shoats, 
We have three strains. Write for prices 


Karl M. Lin- 
ville, Route 1, Kernersville, North Carolina. 


We endeavor to give the best in registered Tamworth 
Swine. Write for price list. Hunter Farm, Route 7, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Boars; 








Blocky type. type. 











10 to 12 weeks old. 








POLLED HEREFORDS 


Registered Polled Hereford Bulls, Cows, and Calves. 
fax lla, Mineral, Virginia. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Illinois Polled Shorthorn Breeders offer outstanding 
naturally hornless Shorthorns. Most weight for age, the 
ultimate type, world wide demand. For Illinois reliable 

breeder list, address Box 307, Champaign, , 
MOVING? Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 

nearest office. Be sure to give both your old and 

new addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, 




















YORKSHIRES 
Yorkshire Hogs — Lean Meat — Expressed your ap- 





proval. Circular. Yaslehurst Yorkshire Farm, Peoria, 
Illinois. 
Write for literature describing our Yorkshires. High- 


North Carolina. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals, positive Livestock Identifica- 
tion. Self-piercing, humane, , Dermanent. _ Bt tamped with 
name and number. D Over 
000 users. Free Sh, ~ Fad, Weite, Security Seal 
144 W. 27th Street, N. Y¥. i 2 


land Farm, Black Mountain, 











0., Dept. 46-P, 





Power Mowers $50.00. os Plants. 
James Norwood, Malvern, Arkansas. 


OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





Outdoor Toilets, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, de- 
odorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry powder 
with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. Save 
digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free de- 
tails. Burson Laboratories, Dept. F-28, 955 Willard ¢t., 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


Kleencut Kitchen Shears (Guaranteed by Good House- 
keeping) handy kitchen helper—Opens bottles, removes 
screw caps, cuts vegetables, prepares meat. $1.00 post- 
paid. Don Horne, 118 Albertson Road, High Poin, 
North Carolina. 


Nylon Hosiery 
gauge 15 denier Full 
actual swatches free. 
faction guaranteed. 
North Carolina: 








—- Save one-third on best quality 5! 

Fashioned Hosiery. Write for 
15 years a hosiery jobber. Satis. 
Summer Hosiery Co., Cherryville 





Nylons 13c pair; Socks 9 9e ~ pair: ; Chenille Spreads 
$2.50; Rayon Panties $3.50 dozen; Men's Underwear 
$3.50 dozen; Uniforms $2.50. Sample Razor Blades, com- 
plete stock list, 25c. Sibert Company, Chattanooga 4 
Tennessee. 

100-Vound Broiler Feed Bags Print — Washed, 2%; 


Unwashed, 25c. White, 6 for $1.00. Odd damaged print 
6 for $1.00. 12 or more postpaid. No. C.0.D.'s. Jy 
Hayes. Route 1, Gainesville, Georgia. 

Smart, New Victoria Ginghams. Standard and bet- 
ter quality. Write for free samples, or send ten cents 








for complete sample group. Dunlap Roddey, RFD 2. 
Rock Hill, South Caroling. ___ : 
New White Nylon Parachute Canopies, over 50 square 


Write for cata- 
Sacramento, Calif. 


yards, $13.95 postpaid. 4 panels, $3.95. 
log. Ted Berman Co., Box 926-PG, 
For Sale—l’rint Feed Bags, many designs, 25 cents 
each prepaid, cash or C.O.D. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Champion Poultry Farm, Champion, North Carolina 
Fine Combed Chambray and Gingham. Sanforized 
Beautiful patterns. Samples on request. Only 59c per 
yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South C arolina. 
Excellent profits. Make sell-on- sight Chenille Holiday 
Flowers, ba Dolls. Literature free. Velva, 324-8 
East 14, NYC 
Repair Dolls 
pital, 1172 Argonne, 














Sc for parts list. : ~ ral 8 Doll Hos- 
Oh 


Cleveland 21, 





PHOTO FINISHING 





OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 
SERVICE—35c 


Films developed and 8 prints near postcard, 
only 35c. Electronic process, non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. P, P. O. Box 4324 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








Finest Quality—only 25¢ per roll. Fast service, satit- 
faction guaranteed. You'll like Supertex life-time pic- 
tures. 6 or 8 exposure rolls developed and printed. 2%. 
Specials on enlargements. Send film, ask for free mailer 
and price list on all developing and kodak supplies. Ovet 
10 years producing highest quality photo finishing. Send 
ad film to Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166, Dallas, 
Texas. 


WE INVITE COMPARISON 


VELOX CONTACT PRINTS—8 exp. 25c, 12 exp. 3 

ves id MBO PRINTS—8 exp. 35c, 12 exp. 5ée 

Reprints: Contact .03¢ ea., Jumbo .04c ea.) __ 

35MM FINE GRAIN—20 exp. $1.00, 36 exp. $1.50 
(Jumbo Prints) 


Free Mailers Sent Upon Request. 


VIRGINIA DARE PHOTO 
Dept. A, P. O. Box 7 Richmond, Va. 


— 


Send 25c for 2 prints from each good negative on 6# 
8 exposure rolls, or 1 print each on 12 or 16 exposure rolls 
2 Enlarging Coupons will be given with your first roll 
Double size, (Jumbo) prints made from your 8 exposutt 
rolls, 35c. Addtional prints from 12 or 16 exposure rolls 
4c per print. Reprints regular size, 3c each; double siz 
4c each. Camera Co., Box 1153-N, Oklahoma City, 0% 


Something New . . . 8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative 
size prints made and moses in book-form indi- 
vidual album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 
50c. New FASTER service, higher quality with 
Electronics process. Over 12 years leading in 8 
perior photo finishing, always dependable, satisfac 
tion guaranteed. Send for free mailers and prices 
on enlargements, fine grain developing, etc. CROWN 
STUDIOS, BOX 1223, DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Speediest Service, highest quality. , 6 or 8 Exposur 
Roll developed, high gloss prints 25¢ coin. Reprint: 
3e each. Eastern Photo Service, Box 340, Hopewell, Va 

“76 Deckledge Velox Prints from any 8 exposure ‘roll 
film developed 30c. 10c package of 100 mounting cornet 
given. R. Skrudland, Lake Geneva, _Wisconsin.__ 

8 Giant walarqemente from your roll or negatives * 
(special offer) 50c. Quelity! Speed! Bond Studies 
Box 1735K, Cleveland 5, Ohi 

Fine-grain developing. 8 Volos prints, 35c; Reprints 
4c. Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, Chat 
nooga, Tennessee 

8 Exposure Films developed, printed, 25c, plus fret 
enlargement. Hi Tone, Box 2446E, Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


Deckledge Reprints 3c. Reprints size as negative 
$e and oversize prints 4c. 6 or 8 exposure roll developed 
and printed 1 each 25c or 2 each for 35c. 5x7 enlarge- 
ments for 50c. 4 8x10 for $1.00. Your favorite photo 
copied and 10 billfold pictures 65c. Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Missouri. 


25c 8 EXPOSURE ROLL 


Fast Quality Photo Finishing Regular Size. 
JUMBO SIZE 35c. Free Roll Film First order 
from customer. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 
MAIL ORDER PHOTO FINISHERS 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 








Bargains in Quality Finishing. 8 Exposure Roll de- 
yeloped and 8 glossy, deckle-edge ‘‘Lifetime’’ Prints, 
5e, 16 prints, 35c. 8 Jumbo Prints, 35c. Free mailers. 
Credit for failures. Valuable premium offers. 24 hour 


service. May Studios, Dept. N-60, La Crosse, Wis. 


ONE DAY PERSONAL SERVICE 


Skilled craftsmen—finest of photographic materials— 
combined to give you careful and prompt ‘‘across the 
counter’” service! 
ANY 6 OR 8 EXPOSURE ROLL 35c. 
We feature JUMBO Prints. 
Postcard brings postfree mailers—price list. 


MAILFOTO 


“The Company With a Conscience’’ 
BOX 337 OCEAN SPRINGS, MISS. 


Mail your Films to us and get Quality Jumbo prints— 
8 Exposure roll film developed and Enlarged Jumbo size 
35e in coin. 12 Exposure 50c. 16 Exposure 70c. Prem- 
jums given and Mailers furnished. Mail your film to 
The Jumbo Co., Raleigh, North Carolina. 


World’s Biggest, Super DeLuxe Bargain! Roll de- 
veloped two finest 5 x Enlargements, beautiful life- 
time Prints, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed! Humphrey’s, Route 1, Whitesburg, Georgia. 

Amazing Introduction Offer. Film developed: 8 en- 
larged glossy prints 20c. 12 exposures, 30c; 16, 40c; 36, 
90c. Money back guarantee, Immediate delivery. Mail- 
A-Way Photo, Box 375, Fitchburg 30, Mass. 

Two Sets of ‘“‘Deckledge’’ Prints from each eight ex- 
posure roll finished 35c. Very finest quality. Deckledge 
reprints 3c each. Brown Photo Company, 1910—34 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Special Trial Offer! All pictures beautifully enlarged. 
6-8 Exposure Roll 25c, 12-16 Exposure 50c. Better, 
clearer pictures. Ball Studio, Dept. E, Box 275, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Roll developed, 16 prints, 25e. Reprints 2c. Dick’s 
Photo, Louisville 12, Kentucky. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 





Like Liquid Lead. Amazing. Thousand uses. Works 
cold. Wonder product. Needed every home. Folder free. 
Don’t pass this up. Critcher Specialty, Dept. 8S, 731 
W. Euclid, Detroit, Mich. 

Plant, Forget Beetles, Gone, Bean Beetles, Fruit 
Worms, Ground Moles, Potato Beetles, Mosquito bites, 
All, $1.00. Money back guarantee. Box 8396, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


We Sharpen Hair Clippers and Animal Shearing 
Blades, 50c a set postage extra. Mail them to Columbia 
Grinding Works, 1909 Main Street, Columbia, 8. C. 


Fishworm Farming — Profitable, simple, 














SYRUP—HONEY 


Pure Honey — Minnesoto’s choice Extracted White 
Clover Honey with a mild, pleasing flavor. Tennessee 
customer writes, ‘‘Extra good honey and do I like it!’’ 
5 pound pail, $2.00 postpaid. 60 pound can, $9.00, you 
pay express or freight. Robert E. Denny, Roseau, Minn. 


Fine Honey — Not prepaid 60-pound can dark fall 
flower, $5.40; light amber clover-basswood, $6.60. Com- 
plete list free. Ray Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y. 

Pure Texas Honey — Oldest and Safest Sweet. Six 
10-pound pails, strained, $8.40; with comb $10.20. The 
Coffey Apiaries, Whitsett, Texas. 

Gallberry Honey. The finest in the land. 10 pounds 
postpaid, $2.60. Louis Harbin, Route 2, Mobile, Ala. 


Sugar Cane Syrup (thick), Gallon $1.50; half, 85¢ 
postpaid. Goodwill Bargains, Fullerton, La. 




















BOOKS 
Farm Glossary — Dictionary of agricultural words. 
$1.50 postpaid. L. S. Wolfe, Orangeburg. S. C. 
FERTILIZER 


Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it — ask him. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


HELP WANTED 

Start Your Own Business on Credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,554 Dealers, sold $5,000 to $26,500 in 1948; their 
average $6,742. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. * Sales experience not needed to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Rawleigh 
Co., Dept. F-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Earn $3.00 Hour Spare Time—Sell Sunshine’s Beau- 
tiful, Exclusive Christmas Cards. 21 Nationally Famous 
French Folders, $1.00; 24 Evergreen Cards, 24 lined 
envelopes, $1.00; 50 Imprints, $1.25. any more. 
Samples on approval. Write for Sunshine’s Complete 
Sales Kit, Free Imprint Folders. Sunshine Art Studios, 
Dept. PF6, 115 Fulton Street. New York 8, N. Y. 


Need Extra Cash? Get it selling Blair’s unusual line 
of household and food products. Every housewife a pros- 
pect. Send for samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 21FL-2, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Free Samples, and amazing plan, giving you Gorgeous 
Dress without penny cost. Rush name today with dress 
size. Harford, Dept. B-735, Cinci i 25, Ohio. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors: Learn how to protect your invention. 
“*Patent Guide’’ containing detailed information concern- 
ing patent protection and procedure together with ‘‘Rec- 
ord of Invention’’ form will be forwarded upon request— 
without obligation. We are registered to practice before 
the U. S. Patent Office and prepared to serve you in 
handling your patent matters. Clarence A. O’Brien & 
Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 027-D 
District National Building, Washington, D. C. 

Inventors—Without obligation, write for information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a Patent 
on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washi 1, Cc. 


PAINT 


Paint—Outside snow-white titanium lead and oil. 
Money-back guarantee not to peel, rub or wash off, or 
turn yellow. $2.25 gallon in 5-gallon cans. Over million 
gallons sold. Sample can, 50c, Snow-White Paint Co., 
2545 Parkwood, Toledo, Ohio. 


PIANOS AND MUSIC SUPPLIES 
Records Guaranteed New. Hillbilly, Popular, Spirit- 
uals, 4 for $1.00. Record given with first order. Free 
catalog. Mailorc, Dept. 78, 570 North Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 



































Spare time, full time. Send postcard. Tennessee Worm 
Hatchery, Box 265-F10, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Tourists on 11 and 80! Please stop at Cottage Gardens 


Tourist Court! 1% miles west of Livingston, Alabama. 
Save this ad! 








AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home/farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or more! 
Products-equipment on credit. No experience needed to 
start—we help you. Write today for full particulars. 
Rawleigh’s, Dept. F-145-PGF, Freeport, IL. 


Raise money for yourself, your club or church. Sell 
friends Metallic Christmas Cards, Wrappings, Children’s 

ks, Gifts, Novelties. Big profits. Bonus. Request 
feature samples on approval, free samples Name Im- 
printed Christmas Cards, Stationery, Napkins, free cata- 
log and free selling guide. New England Art Publishers, 
North Abington 251, Mass. 











Start Your Own Business on Credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,554 Dealers, sold $5,000 to $26,500 in 1948; their 
average $6,742. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
2 home necessities. Sales experience not needed to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Rawleigh 
Co., Dept. F-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


Men-Women — Double your money or better selling 
Gibson’s Big “‘5 Bottle Food Flavor Deal.” Premium 
Deals and 200 other well-known Household Products. 
articulars, sample leading products free. Write J. W. 
Gibson Company, Dept. 001, Indi lis 6, 4 
mo Profits in Spare Time! I'll send Free Assortment 
ull-Size Samples fine Foods, Household Necessities to 
ambitious Men-Women who need money. Friends, neigh- 
3 8 buy eagerly. Sed no money. Just write Blair, Dept. 
1FL-1, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
ne Samples. Big profits showing amazing Glow-In- 

e-Dark specialties. House numbers, pictures, plastic 
novelties, ashtrays, keyholders, religious and nursery ob- 
. 8, etc. Madison Plastics, 303 Fourth Avenue, New 

ork 10, New York. 

rene Making Opportunities. Hundreds to choose 
1006 Read World’s Biggest Classified Medium. (Over 
cha ads.) Copy sent absolutely free. Popular Me- 

nics Classified, 201 East Ontario, Chicago 11. 
eat Money Taking Orders: Shirts, ties, sox, pants, 
~_ ts, sweaters, shoes, uniforms, etc. Sales equipment 

- Experience unnecessary. Nimrod 4922-AA Lin- 
coln, Chicago. 
a Spare Time Money? Sell your ideas for Greet- 
re ards. Big demand. This is not a school. Write 
Art Service Box 483, New Orleans, La. 
ee Paint—Your name on label. Agents wanted. 
— ence unnecessary. Free sample. Certified Prod- 
wts, Louisville, Kentucky. 
aunt Trees for Sale — Salesmen wanted. Write to 
ee Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
none Agents Wanted. Send for free samples. P. A. 
ent, Maiden, North Carolina. 


AUCTIONEERING 
a” An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
Study Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
» Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 









































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

“‘How to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free: no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 36, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Make Up to $35-$45 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-5, Chicago. 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
PENTA TREATED POSTS 
For Economical, Long Life, Tight Fences—Lumber, 
Timbers, Poles up to 40 feet long treated on order. 
HOLLISTER WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
HOLLISTER NORTH CAROLINA 
500.000 Jim Brown Customers save up to 25% on all 
poultry raising needs every year! Free Catalog offers 
Brooders, Batteries, Feeders, Waterers, Nests, Incuba- 
tors, Poultry Fence and Netting. Built by America’s 
leading manufacturers and offered at Money Saving 


Prices. Money back guarantee. Write Jim Brown, 
Dept. HT, Memphis 2, Tennessee. 


Rock Phosphate—Highest test, finely ground Tennessee 
and Florida powdered rock phosphate, available for im- 
mediate and future delivery. Quality guaranteed. Re- 
quest prices, literature. Dealers wanted. Eaton-Mann 
Phosphate Company 301 Barber Bldg., Joilet, Illinois. 

Tarpaulins—Waterproof 10-ounce material—8’ x 10’, 
$8.00; 12’ x 14’, $16.80; 14’ x 20’, $28.00. Other sizes 
made to order. Universal Trading Co., 1405 Grandy 
Street, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Save Money on Army and Navy Surplus. Write today 
for new 40-page illustrated catalog. Tennusa Sales Co., 
Dept. Z, 1451 Market, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Hus-Kee @ractor Tool Boxes. Large size for big tools, 
heavy steel. Order from dealer. Metal Box Co., Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 


Reconditioned Typewriter Bargains. Free Catalog. 
Dixie Service, King, North Carolina 
TIMBER KILLER 
GUARANTEED 


“SURE SHOT” KILLS TREES 


Any Species and Size — 5 to 55 Days 
Seldom Takes Longer Than 15 Days 
Quickly Kills Tree and Roots 
Prevents Sprouts 
STUMPS, SPROUTS, HEDGES, SCRUBS, 
KILLED RAPIDLY FOR CLEARANCE 
Affords Good Crops Same Year 
Write for Particulars. 


SURE SHOT CORP. 


Memphis 2 
Tennessee 





























Dept. 4 
P.O. Box 2433 





WANTED TO BUY 
Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Pree 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Government 





aa Smith Auction School—Course includes Tobacco 

eran ‘oneering—Fort Smith, Arkansas, Term soon. Vet- 

Seiapproved. 

ay Auctioneering — Term soon. Free catalog. 

To Betool. Mason City, lowa. 

toe ae Auctioneering. Write National Auction Insti- 
. 88PF, College Station, Texas. 











Rose Smelting Company, 29-PF East Madison, 
Chicago. 

The War is Over. But U. 8S. Savings Bonds still rep- 
resent a good investment. Idle money does no one any 
good, but when invested in U. 8S. Savings Bonds it pro- 
vides the government with essential funds for meeting its 
staggering obligations while providing you a safe and 
profitable investment. 
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Aureomycin Doubles 


Growth of Pigs 


By T. J. Cunha 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 


Here’s astounding news. Feeding experiments are also 
being carried on with poultry. Scientists think aureomy- 
cin may have possibilities in developing stunted children. 
We will report additional facts as they are available. 


UREOMYCIN, one 

of the recently de- 
veloped antibiotics used 
in human medicine, has 
proved to be a remark- 
able growth stimulant 
for pigs. An experiment 
was carried on at the 
University of Florida 
and another at Lederle 
Laboratories by Drs. T. 
H. Jukes, E. L. R. 
Stokstad, and R. R. 
Taylor. 


In a 54-day trial at 
the Florida Station, 
pigs fed a control ra- 
tion of corn, peanut 
meal, minerals, and all 
known vitamins, gained 
0.75 pounds daily. Pigs 
fed the same ration plus 
aureomycin (at a level 
of 9.1 grams per 100 pounds of 
feed) gained 1.69 pounds per day, 
or over twice as fast as the controls. 
Pigs on the control ration required 
468 pounds feed per 100 pounds 
gain. Pigs fed aureomycin required 
only 289 pounds feed per 100 
pounds gain. Pigs weighed about 
35 pounds at the start. 

It is too early to state what effect 
these findings will have on ration 
for hogs. It is also difficult to state 
how the aureomycin had its effect. 
A guess might be that aureomycin 
knocked out some harmful micro- 





meal, minerals, and all known vitamins for 54 
days. Pig on right had, in addition, aureomycin. 


organism which the pigs had. It 
might have stimulated the growth 
of some microorganism which 
makes available something the pig 
needs. It is also possible aureomy- 
cin acted in some other manner. 
(Some think aureomycin may be a 
part of animal protein factor—APF 
—as is vitamin B-12. See page 86, 
February Progressive Farmer, for a 
report on APF.—Editor.) 
Aureomycin prevented scours 
which occurred with pigs on the 
control ration. Pigs fed aureomycin 
had more bloom and smoother hair. 


Important Coming Events 


T is time now to begin making 

plans to attend the annual Farm- 
ers Week meetings at your state 
agricultural college—N. C. State, 
VPI, or Clemson. . . . Also time to 
figure on a day off July 4 and a 
summer vacation a little later, prob- 
ably including a trip to see “The 
Lost Colony” or “The Common 
Glory.” Also, if you live in North 
Carolina, be sure to vote in any 
second primary election, Saturday, 
July 24. Other important dates are 
scheduled below: ° 


I. Carolinas and Virginia— 


Watermelon Festival, Hampton, 
S. C., June 29. 

The Lost Colony at Manteo, N. C., 
and The Common Glory at Williams- 
burg, Va., open July 1; also Cherokee 
Indian drama at Cherokee, N. C. 

Seedsmen’s Short Course, VPI, July 
6-7. 

Belt-Wide Cotton Mechanization 
Conference, Stoneville-Greenville, 
Miss., July 13-15. 

S. C. State FFA Convention, Clem- 
son College, July 18-24. 





S. C. State Vo-Ag Teachers Confer- 
ence, Clemson College, July 24-28. 

N. C. 4-H Club Week, July 24-28. 

N. C. Farm and Home Week, Ra- 
leigh, July 31-Aug. 3. 

Virginia Institute of Rural Affairs, 
July 31-Aug. 4. 

Walhalla Centennial Celebration, 
Walhalla, S. C., Aug. 6-11. 

. Z C. 4-H Forestry Camp, Aug. 

Regional 4-H Club Camp for Col- 
me Youth, Petersburg, Va., Aug. 8- 

S. C. Farm and Home Week, Clem- 
son, Aug. 14-19. 

N. C. Democratic and Republican 
primaries, May 27, with run-off pri- 
maries Saturday, June 24. S. C. Dem- 
ocratic primary, July 11. 

II. National— 


Flag Day, June 14. 
on etal 4-H Club Week, June 14- 


July 4 falls on Tuesday. 

American Institute of Cooperation, 
Stillwater, Okla., Aug. 21-25. 

Eastern States Exposition, West 
Springfield, Mass., Sept. 17-23. 

New moon, June 15; full, June 29. 








FOR WORLD PEACE: 


Another Appeal to 


CONGRESS 


and Our 


CHURCHES 


By CLARENCE POE 


President and Editor 


Peace may depend on two groups—1l1) our American Congressmen and 2) the 


leaders in our American churches. But 1) our plain voters can stir up 


Congress to right action .. . and 2) the lay members in our churches can stir 


up America’s religious leadership. Are you and I doing our part in this effort? 


is the preservation of world peace. And per- 
haps never before in American history has it 

been more difficult to keep the calmness that is 
needed for promoting and preserving peace. 

Unfortunately, in almost any organization or 
country, the leader who makes the most extreme 
demands too often wins the greatest popularity. 
It was so in the South and the 
North in the years of fatal drift 
toward war in 1850-60. Extrem- 
ists in the North and extremists 
in the South hurled curses at 
each other. Furthermore, in case 
of war, the North thought it 
would win a quick victory. The 
South was equally sure the 
North would not even fight at 
all—or would not fight long. 

In the famous story of Bob Toombs of Georgia 
there may be some humor, but there is far more 
of tragedy. Making a speech just after Lee’s sur- 
render someone called to him, “Bob, didn’t you 
say we could lick the Yankees with popguns?” 
“Yes,” he replied, “but the durn scoundrels 
wouldn't fight that way!” 


& 
Tis most important thing in the world today 


Dr. Poe 


War Ruins Both Sides 


Over and over again in all history, war-mad 
nations, like Bob Toombs, have underestimated 
the strength of their opposition. One of the last 
utterances of Jesus Christ is one of the last that 
war-maddened statesmen (?) and war planners 
ever learn—“. . . they that take the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” It is now 12 years since 
I heard over radio Adolph Hitler in a wild oration 
(in German) to his war-mad followers and the re- 
sponse they chanted over and over again in a 
great crescendo of anticipated world triumph: 

“Fuehrer, lead—we follow! 
“Fuehrer, lead—we follow!! 
“Fuehrer, lead—we follow!!!” 

One wonders how many of those Germans who 

thus answered fury with fury are now only 








mangled corpses in faraway lands—and how many 
who survived have starved amid the rubble and 
ruin of their once empire. England, even though 
gloriously victorious in two world-girdling wars, 
has been ruined by war, thus proving the truth 
of Gen. Omar Bradley’s unforgettable warning 
to America and all other nations—“Modern war 
visits destruction on vanquished and victor alike.” 


What Should America Do? 


Hence, while we must prepare to win war if- it 
comes, America’s supreme need is to prevent war 
from coming at all. America must be strong and 
Russia must be checked, but we must find some 
better way than by slaughtering maybe 10 million 
American youth (or families) in order to slaughter 
10 million Russian youth (or families) . . . and 
probably wind up by so bankrupting America that 
Communism would take over the ruins after all. 

Certainly we cannot trust military preparedness 
alone—for what group ever had greater military 
preparedness than Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito 
with their combination of world-shaking military 
might? And in this day of Atom Bombs, Hydrogen 
Bombs, germ warfare, and ever-increasing “secret 
weapons,” how can we be sure that we are actu- 
ally stronger than another nation? What then 
should America do? What definite program or 
policy should Congress and our churches support? 

As we have said before, there are over 700 mil- 
lion people on Russia’s side, 700 million on our 
side, and 700 million hesitant and uncertain. 
America’s great hope lies in presenting through the 


- United Nations some great program for both 1) 


world recovery, and 2) world peace and disarma- 
ment that will win the 700 million neutral peoples 
to our side and so make America invincible. Con- 
gress and our churches should rally to the support 
of Senator McMahon and Senator Tydings who 
favor such a program instead of war. 

Instead of treating war as if it were inevitable, 
how much wiser is the declaration of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ of America: 

“War is not inevitable. If it should come, it would 
be because of conditions that men could have 
changed. There is no irresistible tide that is carrying 









men to destruction. The evil forces at work are mame 
made and they can be man-changed.” ‘ 

Nor should those who love peace be afraid tom 
make proposals either to Russia or the U. N& 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,” says the Sermon 
on the Mount, and instead of sneering at peacey 
lovers as pacifists, instead of sneering at peace 
making as a “sign of weakness,” and calling peace 
makers “appeasers,” how much wiser is this ema 
phatic declaration of General Eisenhower: 














































































“An offer by us to confer would not necessarily b@ 
a sign of pets Bondy The stronger a man is, the mo 
of a duty he has to make the first advance.” 
It is high time for Congress to realize that Ger 
eral Bradley is right in saying that modern 
ruins victor and vanquished alike and that Gem 
eral Eisenhower is right in saying that the stronge 
nation has the duty of making the first advanceg 
And it is high time for all churches to realize an 
preach that war is certainly not inevitable, buf 
that “the evil forces leading us to war are maf 
made and they can be man-changed.” 


Mark Twain’s Warning 


All too many Americans make the mistake ¢ 
thinking of Samuel L. Clemens, “Mark Twain,” 
just “a funny man.” Actually, he felt more strong 
ly and wrote more powerfully about many evils ij 
American life than almost any other American 6 
our time. As a boy he enlisted in the Confederat 
Army. But he hated war and he saw how th 
North and South had drifted into that war an 
how other nations had drifted into war. Certainly 
what he wrote below about “How Wars Start” h 
been true of many wars of the past and all wh# 
love peace should pray that we may be delivered 
from any such a fatal drift in our time. Said he 


“The loud little handful—as usual—will shout 
the war. The pulpit will—warily and cautiously—o 
ject—at first; the great, big dull bulk of the nati 
will rub its sleepy eyes and try to make out why the 
should be a war, and will say, earnestly and indi 
nantly, ‘It is unjust and dishonorable, and there is 1 
necessity for it.” Then the handful will shout loud 
A few fair men on the other side will argue 
reason against the war with speech and pen, and 
first will have a hearing and be ples maiko But 
will not last long; those others will outshout ther 
and presently the anti-war audiences will thin @ 
and lose popularity. Before long you will see # 
curious thing: the speakers stoned from the platform 
and free speech strangled by hordes of furious m 
who in their secret hearts are still at one with tho 
stoned speakers—as earlier—but do not dare to say 
And now the whole nation—pulpit and all—will tal 
up the war-cry, and shout itself hoarse, and mob @ 
honest man who ventures to open his mouth; 
presently such mouths will cease to open.” 









O GTass Grows 
under 


HIS feet / “ 


ira S lacs 


PTET Lio ee ee 


HES FEELING HIS CHEE 


..a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
_ with a whale of a lot of 


—=G0 power! 





) Betty Crocker of General Mills, America’s 
' best-known food authority, says: “‘A nourishing 
) breakfast that starts with Cheerios, milk and fruit 
| is exactly what you need to help brighten your 
| day and lighten your step.” 
' Cheerios are so appetizing—like crunchy little 
~ doughnuts with a wonderful fresh toasted-oat 
» flavor. Get a package today. 








Every new International Truck from the small- 
est to the largest gives you heavy-duty engineer- 
ing. That’s the same extra-value engineering 
which through the years has spelled peak per- 
formance at lower cost per mile for heavy-duty 
truck users. 


Here’s why this is important: 


Heavy-duty truck buyers keep a close tab on 
operating costs. When they pick trucks, they 
pick the ones that deliver the most value. 


For 18 straight years these exacting truck 
buyers have chosen more heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks than any other make. 


You can be just as sure that the heavy-duty 
engineering of every International Truck will 











OM CORMmIK 


NWEW \NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


are heavy Duty Lagineered fo save you money 





cut your operating costs as you are that plant- 
ing higher-grade seed will produce a better yield. 


And look what else you get in addition to the 
proved value of heavy-duty engineering .. 


You enjoy easier riding and easier handling 


When you sit in the Comfo-Vision Cab, “roomi- 
est cab on the road,” you’re surrounded by fea- 
tures that add up to greater riding and driving 
comfort. 


You enjoy unobstructed visibility through the 
one-piece, curved Sweepsight windshield. You 
find greater convenience and safety in the curved- 
contour instrument panel with its two-cluster 
instrument grouping. You discover easier steer- 
ing from a more comfortable position in new 
Super-steering. 


See the ALL NEW, ALL PROVED 


INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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See the new “crop” of Internationals 
at your International Truck Dealer or Branch 


Find out how the new International Trucks meet 
International Harvester’s highest standards of 
quality. Get the facts about the complete bumper- 
to-tail-light specialization that only the builder 
of the world’s most complete line of trucks can 
give you. Inspect the countless new features— 
every one proved under actual operating condi- 
tions. 


Visit your nearest International Truck Dealer 
or Branch soon. 


International Harvester Builds a 


McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Motor Trucks and Industrial Power 
Refrigerators and Freezers 
Tune in James Melton and “‘Harvest of Stars” 
NBC, Sunday afternoons 


TRUCK 


CHICAGO 






